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ST. PAUL'S EQUIVALENT FOR THE 
‘KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.’ 


THERE is a broad contrast between the Gospels and the 
Epistles which strikes the eye at once: the one simple, pellucid, 
profound with the profundity that comes from elemental ideas 
and relations and that is quite consistent with great apparent 
artlessness of expression; the other involved and laboured, 
only at times emerging into real simplicity of language, often 
highly technical, and if profound, not seldom also obscure. 

This contrast, as I have said, strikes the eye from the first. 
It represents not only two styles of writing but two distinct 
types of thought. 

From the point of view of criticism the distinction of these 
two types is important. There is no better guarantee of the 
generally authentic character of the Gospel record. The older 
Tiibingen criticism spoke of Pauline and Petrine elements in 
the Gospels. And the very first thing we should expect would 
be that some such elements would enter into them. But the 
wonder is that the extent to which they are actually present 
should be so small. When the Gospels are examined the really 
intrusive Pauline and Petrine elements (in the Tiibingen sense) 
are found to be quite insignificant. The distinctness of type 
is hardly affected. There is exceedingly little running of the 
one type into the other. All this we may take as proof that 
the teaching of our Lord as it is recorded in the Gospels has 
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been preserved substantially as it was given. We have by the 
side of it later types of teaching of marked individuality. These 
later types in one form or another covered nearly the whole 
Christian world. And yet they have not encroached upon the 
earlier. They have not obliterated its sharpness of outline. 
There is practically no confusion of type. The teaching of the 
Gospels has not been corrupted by the theology of the Epistles. 
The teaching of the Epistles has not been mixed up with that 
of the Gospels. The two types stand out clearly marked off 
from each other’. 

But this state of things leaves us with a problem which has 
been, I cannot but think, as yet insufficiently faced. What is 
the relation of the two types to each other? The one, as we 
can see, passed into the other; but how did it pass? Can we 
trace a continuity between the leading conceptions of each? 
How far is there a real identity of substance underlying the 
difference of form? 

A wide field of investigation is opened up which I believe 
needs more working out than it has received either in England 
or on the Continent. This we may hope will not be wanting. 

For the present I propose to take only one leading conception 
of the Gospels, but that perhaps the most central of all—the 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God, or of Heaven. I propose to 
ask, What becomes of this conception in the Epistles, and in 
particular in the earlier Epistles of St. Paul? I propose to ask, 
first, if we find this conception there ; and if we do not, or so far 
as we do not, what takes its place. 

Now it is remarkable upon the face of it that we hear so little 
of the Kingdom of God in the Epistles. Let us think for a 
moment of the way in which it is the one theme of a whole 
succession of our Lord’s parables; and then of the very 
subordinate place, to say the least, which the conception takes 
with St. Paul. If we run over in mind the main trains of thought 
in all his Epistles, and especially in the early Epistles, it is con- 
spicuously absent. 

And yet the conception by no means disappears entirely. 
It occupies really just the sort of place that we might expect, 


? On this subject see especially an essay by von Soden in the volume dedicated 
to Weizsacker (Freiburg i. B., 1892), p. 113 ff. 
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if it were taken over from an earlier body of teaching—a body 
of teaching of which the Apostle himself had not been a hearer, 
but which came to him rather at secondhand and when his own 
mental habits had been largely formed. 

There are a few familiar places where the phrase occurs. Five 
times over the Apostle speaks of ‘inheriting the Kingdom of 
God.’ Four times he reminds his readers that evil-doers will 
not inherit the Kingdom (1 Cor. vi 9, 10; Gal. v 21; Eph. v 5, ; 
once he says that flesh and blood cannot inherit it (1 Cor. xv 50). 
In all these places he has in view the Messianic Kingdom of the 
saints in glory. And it is in the same sense that he encourages 
the Thessalonians with the hope of being ‘counted worthy of 
the Kingdom of God,’ for which they were suffering (2 Thess. 
i 5). This is the purified and spiritualized Christian form of 
the current Messianic expectation. 

There are however two passages which go beyond this. One 
is in Romans (xiv 17), where it is said that ‘the Kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.’ And the other is in 1 Corinthians (iv 
20), where the Kingdom of God is described as not being ‘ in 
word but in power.’ 

In both these cases the Apostle is thinking not of anything 
future but of the present, not of any catastrophic change, but of 
the actual experience of Christian men. Where were they to 
look for the coming of the Kingdom? What were to be the 
signs of its coming? The signs are—not any change in the 
Levitical order, a new list of clean and unclean, new regulations 
as to abstinence or the like, but a new spirit permeating the 
life, a new attitude and temper of mind, a new relation of the 
soul to God—righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. What a beautiful description in those few strokes! 
What an advanced experience of the best gifts of religion! How 
undreamt of by Pharisee or Sadducee or Essene or Zealot! 
There was only one school where the Apostle could have learnt 
that lesson—the school of Jesus. If we had only that one verse 
it would suffice to tell us that the teaching of Jesus had really 
sunk into his soul. 

And it is no less a direct reflexion of that teaching when he 
says that the Kingdom of God is ‘not in word but in power.’ 

112 
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I shall have in a moment to say more of this aspect of the 
Kingdom. 

We may think it strange that with so much insight into the 
mind of the Master, St. Paul did not fall more into His habitual 
language. He did fall into it; he did adopt it, in no lukewarm 
manner, but with heart and soul. And yet it is only on rare 
occasions that this particular mode of speech comes uppermost. 

To change a whole vocabulary is not an easy thing. St. Paul 
had been brought up as a Pharisee, He was like one of us, 
trained in his own academic tradition. The language of that 
tradition was the mould into which his thoughts naturally fell. 

Further, he was an ardent student of the Jewish Bible. The 
words of Psalmists and of Prophets lived in his memory. And 
they happened to be a different cycle of words from those which 
are most prominent in the Gospels. 

It is marvellous to see how St. Paul has recast the old phrases 
and reads into them a specifically Christian content. But the 
phrases are old; they are in great part phrases to which he 
had been accustomed before he became a Christian. 

Let us once again then ask where the coincidence between 
the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles comes in. I said just now 
that St. Paul really knew what Jesus had meant when He spoke 
of the ‘Kingdom of God.’ He knew His innermost, distinctive, 
and characteristic meaning. Many times our Lord seems to 
speak—or half to speak—as His contemporaries might have 
spoken. The Kingdom of God was the Messianic Kingdom. 
But He infused into the phrase a larger as well as a deeper 
meaning than it bore on the lips of the people. The Messianic 
Kingdom was for Him the culmination, or bringing to a head, 
of a process that was always going on. It is probable that the 
phrase which we translate ‘Kingdom of God’ meant quite as 
much, as it is said to mean predominantly in the Talmud, ‘ reign’ 
or ‘sovereignty’ of God. It was nothing less than the sum 
of all those influences and forces that specially betoken the 
presence or manifestation of God in the world. 

The world is energized by God. There are constantly stream- 
ing, as it were, down from heaven a number of currents which 
come straight from God. The Apostle’s phrase expresses 


1 Schirer, Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes ii 454 n, ed. 2 (539 n, ed. 3). 
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exactly the effects by which these divine currents are mani- 
fested. Where they are, there are ‘righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 

But the Apostle knew quite well that these were the effects 
and not the cause. The cause lay in those mighty powers or 
energies put forth by God for the redemption of the world. 
To be within the range of those powers, to clasp them—so to 
speak—to the heart, was to ‘enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
It was to be really loyal to God as King—to let His sovereignty 
have its way, not to obstruct and oppose but to welcome it, 
to surrender the will to it, to open the soul to those divine 
influences and forces which flowed in its train. 

This is the Kingdom which Jesus told His listeners was ‘ within 
them?” Those influences and forces taken into the heart were 
the pearl of great price, the treasure hid in the field. Righteous- 
ness and peace were their natural fruit. And the consciousness 
of them brought with it an exceeding great joy. 

Such is the life-history of this work of God within the soul. 
It begins above in the highest heaven; it ends below in the 
hearts of men. It diffuses itself throughout the world. It 
passes from one soul to another. It is like a river rising among 
the hills and increasing in volume as it flows. It sweeps 
individuals along with it, so that they gather into a society. 
And so another kind of figure becomes applicable to it. It 
is like a draw-net cast into the sea and bringing the fish which 
it encloses to land. 

Where shall we seek an analogy for all this in the writings 
of St. Paul? The thought of the Kingdom is so central in the 
teaching of Jesus that we naturally look for its counterpart in 
the central teaching of the Apostle. Now by common consent 
that central teaching is contained in two verses of the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans: ‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel : 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is 
revealed the righteousness of God by faith unto faith’ (Rom. i 16, 
17: RV. has ‘a righteousness,’ but ‘ he righteousness’ is probably 
better). 


1 For proof that this is the true sense of évrds ipay see especially Field, Notes on 
the Translation of the New Testament (Cambridge, 1899), p. 71. 
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We may put aside the mention of ‘faith. It is no doubt a 
term of great importance for the purpose of St. Paul; it is less 
important for ours. St. Paul has in view the psychological 
process by which the righteousness of God becomes actual for the 
believer. With this we are not concerned for the present, though 
if it were to be examined we should find the teaching of the 
Apostle on this head fall perfectly into its place. 

For us the important term is ‘the righteousness of God.’ This 
expression, I think we may say, is better understood now than it 
was only a few years ago. At that time there seemed to be an 
almost established tradition in Protestant exegesis that was not 
so much wrong as one-sided and inadequate. 

I cannot think that it was wrong to explain the words in 
Romans on the analogy of the more explicit language of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. St. Paul there in a well-known 
passage (Phil. iii 8, 9) speaks of his hope that he may gain Christ 
and be found in Him, not having a righteousness of his own, 
‘even that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith’ (ri é« Oeoi 
duxacootyny ent rh lore). The insertion of the preposition é« 
makes the phrase explicit. The contrast of the two kinds of 
righteousness is decisive. On the one hand is the righteousness 
which he disclaims, the righteousness which he calls ‘his own,’ 
the righteousness of Scribes and Pharisees, the product of a 
mechanical obedience to law. On the other hand is the 
righteousness which he desires, the righteousness which is ‘ from 
God based on faith.’ This righteousness, however much it begins 
with God, must at least end as a state or condition of man. It is 
as such that the Apostle prays that it may be his. 

And yet it does begin ‘from God’; and it is this beginning 
that has had less justice done to it. When St. Paul says, in the 
verse of Romans, that in the Gospel is revealed ‘the righteousness 
of God,’ he means in the first instance the Divine attribute of 
righteousness, just as in the verse that follows he says that the 
wrath of God is also revealed. For him the whole Gospel is 
summed up as a revelation of the righteousness of God. 

It is a very large conception, and one that is not easy to grasp 
at all adequately. 


This is an instance that illustrates in a striking way how 
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much we are at the mercy of language. We remember that 
the Latin- and Romance-speaking peoples have but a single 
word for ‘justice’ and for ‘ righteousness.’ The almost inevit- 
able consequence is to lose sight of the larger meaning in the 
smaller. 

We are somewhat better off than that. We have the two 
words, and we can keep clear the two senses. We are not in so 
much danger of limiting our idea of righteousness to that of 
equal dealing between man and man. But even we must find it 
hard to rise to the full height of the conception as it was present 
to the mind of St. Paul. 

St. Paul had behind him the whole weight of the Old Testa- 
ment realized with a vividness and a force with which it is 
impossible for us to realize it. 

Now there is perhaps hardly any word in the Old Testament 
that has so rich and full a meaning as this word ‘ righteousness, 
especially as applied to God. 

Even as applied to man, even as applied to the Judge, it is still 
a good deal more than ‘justice.’ The righteousness even of the 
Judge is before all things tender care for the weak, the defence 
of those who cannot defend themselves—the poor, the fatherless, 
the widow, the stranger—vigilant protection of the oppressed. 
Hence it goes on to mean an ever-present and ever-active 
sympathy. We see this in the famous passage in the Book of 
Job (xxix 14-16), ‘I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: 
my justice was as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the needy : 
and the cause of him that I knew not I searched out.’ 

When this character is transferred to God it is of necessity 
enlarged and deepened yet further. We must never forget that 
for Israel everything was seen in the light of the special relation 
in which God stood to His own people. All that is tenderest, 
all that is most gracious, was concentrated upon this relation. 
And the word for it all—the word that describes the faithfulness 
of God to His covenant with His people—was ‘ righteousness.’ 
That one comprehensive word described the deepest workings of 
the Divine Mind as it went forth in lovingkindness and pity to 
the people of His choice. All the mighty acts of the Lord 
sprang from this motive and from this relation: ‘In His love and 
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in His pity He redeemed them; and He bare them, and carried 
them all the days of old’ (Isa. Ixiii 9). 

All this we may be sure that Paul the Pharisee grasped 
intensely. In so doing he was not exceptional. The sense of 
the love of God for Israel, of the covenant relation between 
Jehovah and His people, was the very best side of Jewish religion. 
The Jew too often traded upon his privileges, too often let 
himself repose on them without making any strenuous effort 
really to live up to them. But that was the perversion of a 
feeling good in itself. The sense of intimacy between Israel and 
its God, the delighted response of the nation to its Benefactor, is 
one of the brightest strains in the Old Testament, and is not 
confined to the Old Testament, but runs on into the Talmud, 
and is deeply implanted in the consciousness of the Jewish race. 

Even Paul the Pharisee felt all this. But what of Paul the 
Christian? For him it was not lost, but transformed and 
indefinitely strengthened. We must remember that all the Jew 
felt for Israel as a nation St. Paul took over bodily, and claimed 
for the Church of Christ. The covenant relation of God and 
His people still subsisted, but with a nearness and with a sense 
of reality that could not attach to it before. The mighty acts of 
the Lord which the Christian recalled and on which he placed 
his hope and his confidence were not far back in the distant 
past, but they centred in the life and death and resurrection of 
One whom the generation then living had seen and known, to 
whose words they had listened, and whom their hands might 
have handled. And further, the influence which we associate 
with the gift of His Spirit was one of which they had actual 
experience day by day. 

Can we not understand the extraordinary vividness with which 
it all came home to the mind of the Apostle, and which he tried 
in his turn to convey to the outer world? His whole life was 
one prolonged effort to convey to the world outside what Christ 
had done for them that loved Him. 

It was but natural that St. Paul should throw his description 
of this into the forms supplied to him by the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament was saturated with the conception of the 
righteousness of God. The history of Israel was the expression 
of the working of that righteousness. And it lay very near 
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at hand to regard the whole great Divine process which 
constituted Christianity as an expression of the same righteous- 
ness. It was the righteousness of God which set it in motion. 
Through the operation of that righteousness it became the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believed, to the Jew 
first and also to the Greek. The righteousness of God showed 
itself in the desire to produce in man a righteousness which 
should be the reflexion of itself. Justification and sanctification 
are the technical names for the process. We should try to think 
of them not as technicalities but as the actual living effects that 
men like St. Paul felt in themselves and saw in the hearts and 
lives of the brethren around them. 

And now let us compare this sketch of what the Apostle 
meant by the righteousness of God with the teaching of the 
Gospels about the Kingdom of God or of Heaven. 

The righteousness of God, as we have seen, was not a passive 
righteousness, but an active energizing righteousness. It was 
simply God at work in the world. And the Kingdom of God 
also, if we try to express it in unmetaphorical language, was just 
the same thing—it too was God at work in the world. 

St. Paul’s phrase, borrowed straight from the Old Testament, 
lays stress upon the moral character of the process, which had 
its root in the moral character of God from whom it sprang. 
His essential righteousness was the moving cause and the active 
persistent force at work behind and through the whole. 

The ‘Kingdom’ or ‘ reign of God’ is slightly more neutral in 
form. It does not lay the same stress upon the moral nature 
of the Kingdom or reign. But this is implied, and implied close 
at hand, even if it is not expressed. It is enough to say that 
it is the Kingdom, or reign, of God. God asserting His sovereignty 
in the world must needs assert it in the form of righteousness. 
If we say that it is His love which impelled Him, we have also 
seen that righteousness, as it was conceived in the Old Testament 
and as St. Paul conceived it, included a large element of love. 
And in like manner the Kingdom, realized among men, neces- 
sarily expressed itself in righteousness. ‘The Kingdom of God 
is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ 

The points of contact are evident. God may put forth His 
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sovereignty either on the large scale or on the small. He may 
make it seen by broad movements in the world, by the founding 
and growth and spread of His Church, or by the working of His 
gracious influence in the hearts of individual believers. Parables 
like the Leaven or the Mustard-seed cover both at once. For 
the Divine seed may be as a germ in the heart, and the Divine 
leaven may work in the heart as well as in a society making its 
conquests in the larger world. 

Then so far as that society reflects its origin it must do so 
by its righteousness, and as an instrument for the propagation 
of righteousness; while for the individual, righteousness is the 
wedding-garment in which all the guests of the Kingdom must 
be attired. 

And in both cases, the fruit of the Kingdom as of the energizing 
righteousness of God is peace and joy. ‘The Kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a treasure hidden in the field; which a man found, 
and hid; and in his joy he goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field’ (Matt. xiii 44). Compare this with the 
description of the effects of righteousness by faith in the Epistle 
to the Romans: ‘ Being therefore justified—or put into this 
condition of righteousness, the righteousness which comes from 
God—by faith, let us have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; through whom also we have had our access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand; and let us rejoice—or 
exult—in hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but 
let us also rejoice—or exult—in our tribulations: knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience; and patience, probation; and 
probation, hope: and hope putteth not to shame ; because the 
love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Ghost which was given unto us’ (Rom. v 1-5). There we 
have a detailed description of the ‘joy of the kingdom.’ 

The parallelism thus runs through all the stages. The greatest 
emphasis in both cases is on the point of origin. The energizing 
righteousness is the righteousness of God ; the Kingdom is the 
Kingdom of God or of heaven; that means that it is God’s 
sovereign power, the influences and forces that come from Him, 
at work among men. Both express themselves as righteousness ; 
both make their presence felt in a settled temper of exultant joy. 

The language is different. That of the Gospels turns on a 
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phrase that runs all through the Old Testament, beginning with 
the Books of Samuel and ending in the Book of Daniel, to be kept 
alive in the popular Messianic expectation. The language of 
St. Paul is based perhaps mainly on that of the Psalms and the 
second part of Isaiah. But the content of the two cycles of 
language and of thought is substantially the same; or it only 
throws into relief slightly different aspects of that which has 
a fundamental identity. The central and cardinal point of the 
Christian dispensation is the same, whether we call it the 
‘righteousness of God’ or the ‘Kingdom of heaven.’ In either 
case it is the goodness and love of God, actively intervening 
to guide, redeem, sustain, and bless His people. 


W. SANDAY. 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN CONCEPTION OF 
THE SOUL AND ITS FUTURE STATE. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to deal with the beliefs of the ancient 
Indians regarding the soul and its future state as presented 
by Indian literature during a period of some fifteen centuries 
down to about 200 A.D. This period embraces the whole 
of Vedic and the early centuries of Sanskrit, or as it is often 
called classical Sanskrit, literature. I draw the line at 200 A.D., 
because by about that date the religious and philosophical ideas 
of the Indians had attained their full development ; since then 
they have undergone no modifications of primary historical 
interest. 

The literature of this period is specially important for the 
history of religion and philosophy for various reasons. It is, 
in the first place, distinguished by its originality. Naturally 
isolated by its gigantic mountain barrier on the north, the Indian 
peninsula, ever since the Aryan invasion, formed a world apart, 
and had by the fourth century B.C., when the Greeks invaded 
the north-west, fully worked out a national culture of its own 
unaffected by foreign influences. Secondly, the oldest Vedic 
writings present to us an earlier stage in the evolution of 
religious beliefs than any other literary monument of the world. 
Thirdly, Sanskrit literature registers a continuity of life and 
thought which is unique among the Aryan nations. The civilisa- 
tion of all the European peoples was entirely transformed ages 
ago by the adoption of Christianity, and that of the Persians 
by the adoption of Muhammadanism. Modern India, on the 
other hand, can trace back its language and literature, its 
religious rites and beliefs, its philosophical ideas, its domestic 
and social customs, through an uninterrupted development of 
more than 3,000 years. Finally, the main content of Vedic 
literature is religious and philosophical; it is, moreover, very 
extensive, being more than equal to what survives of the litera- 
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ture of ancient Greece. Hence the sources at our disposal 
for the present inquiry are in a high degree original, early, 
continuous, and complete. 

Among the sources supplied by ancient Indian literature, 
within the period I have indicated, six different strata may 
be distinguished. The earliest is that of the four Vedas; but 
of these only two are of importance for our purpose. The older 
of these two, the Rig-veda, which is a collection of metrical 
sacrificial hymns more than a thousand in number, contains several 
funeral and theosophical hymns. It is the earliest literary 
monument of India, for its most recent portions cannot be later 
than 1000 B.C.; it is at the same time our most important 
source for the evolution of religion in India. It represents the 
advanced religious ideas of the priestly class. The Atharva- 
veda, which assumed shape some centuries later, on the other 
hand, exhibits the lower beliefs current among the masses. Its 
chief content is witchcraft connected with domestic and social 
usages. At the same time it includes more theosophical hymns 
than the Rig-veda itself. For the history of civilisation it is 
on the whole more interesting and important even than the 
older Veda. ; 

A second stage is represented by the Brahmanas, prose 
theological treatises dealing for the most part with explana- 
tions of the sacrificial ritual. Dating from between 800 and 
600 B.C., they supply comparatively little information about 
the subject with which we are now concerned. 

Much more important in this respect are the theosophical 
treatises called Upanishads, for their main theme is the nature 
of soul. The oldest of them, written in prose, are pre-Buddhistic, 
as their main doctrines are presupposed by Buddhism; that 
is to say, they must have been composed by 600 B.C. 

The fourth stratum of our authorities consists of the com- 
pendia called Grihya Siitras. They deal with domestic and 
social usages, of which funeral rites form an important part. 
As they supply a complete picture of the life of the ancient 
Indian from birth to the grave, they are highly important 
anthropologically. They were composed in the period between 
500 and 200 B.C. 

A fifth stage is represented by the various systems of Indian 
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philosophy which assumed definite shape in the two centuries 
preceding and the two following the commencement of our era. 
They are largely concerned with the nature of soul. 

Lastly, we have the first of the great Law-books, the Manava 
Dharma CaAstra, or Code of Manu, which was composed about 200 
A.D. It contains both philosophical sections and an enumeration 
of various hells. 

The moral Siitras or compendia of Buddhism, written in Pili, 
the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, some centuries before our era, 
belong to much the same period as the Grihya Sitras; but 
the data they furnish, at least with regard to the soul, are 
purely negative '. 

Turning to these sources themselves, we can now summarise 
historically the information they supply regarding the ancient 
Indian conception of the soul. In the Rig-veda ‘ soul’ is synony- 
mous with the animating principle; and nearly all the names 
by which it is here denoted show that it was regarded as more 
or less identical with breath. One of these names is praua, 
‘ respiration,’ another asz, ‘ spirit,’ and the third @¢man, ‘breath.’ 
This expression @¢man, which later becomes the regular term 
for ‘soul’ or ‘self,’ still means nothing more in the Rig-veda 
than ‘breath,’ for it is often used as the express parallel of 
vata,‘ wind.’ There is also a fourth term which is sometimes 
employed in a secondary sense to express ‘soul.’ This is 
manas (from man, ‘to think,’ and etymologically identical with 
the Greek pévos), the ordinary meaning of which is ‘mind’ as 
the seat of the mental operations. In some passages, however, 
where it is contrasted with ‘body,’ it clearly has the sense of ‘soul.’ 

There are many passages, occurring mostly in the Atharva- 
veda, which show that life was held to be dependent on the 
continuance of ‘soul’ (asw or manas), and that death resulted 
from its permanent departure. Soul was further considered to 
be capable of separation from the body during unconsciousness. 
Thus in a whole hymn of the Rig-veda (x 58) the soul (smanas) 
of one who is lying apparently dead is besought to return from 
the distance where it is wandering. The soul was regarded 
vaguely as dwelling somewhere inside the body. There is, 


1 Further information about these literary periods will be found in the present 
writer’s History of Sanskrit Literature (Heinemann, 1900). 
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however, at least one passage in the Rig-veda (viii 95, 5) which 
locates it. Here the manas is described as speaking ‘in the 
heart’ (Aridi). But there is nothing in the Vedas to show 
what beliefs were held as to how the soul entered into or escaped 
from the body. 

It is further clear from the Rig-veda that the soul was regarded 
as capable of continued existence after death. Thus the term 
asuniti or asunita, ‘ spirit-leading,’ is frequently used to describe 
the conduct by Agni, god of fire, of the souls of the dead on 
the path between this and the other world. There is no clear 
statement as to what was thought to be the nature or condition 
of the soul during this passage. It was, in any case, always 
believed to retain its personal identity; for the funeral texts 
never invoke the asu or manas of the deceased, but only the 
individual himself as ‘father,’ ‘grandfather,’ or other relative, 
as the case may be. But there can be no doubt whatever that, 
after the arrival of the soul in the next world, its continued 
existence was believed to be a corporeal one}. 

It should here be noted that the rite of cremation materially 
influenced the ancient Indian conception of the state of the soul 
after death. Though burial is a few times referred to in the 
Rig-veda, cremation was undoubtedly, even in the earliest Vedic 
period, the usual method of disposing of the dead. The later 
ritual of the Grihya Siitras knew only this method, their rules 
allowing only children under two years of age and ascetics to be 
buried ; and this custom, as is well known, still prevails among 
the Hindus of the present day. 

The dead man was provided with ornaments and clothing for 
use in the next life. Traces even survive in the Rig-veda which 
show that his weapons and his wife were once burnt with the body 
of the dead husband ; for his bow is removed from his hand, and 
his widow lies down beside the corpse before it is burnt on the 
pyre, though she is summoned to return to the world of the living, 
and to take the hand of her new husband, doubtless a brother of 
the deceased *. 


* The Vedic beliefs regarding the soul are more fully treated in the present 
writer's Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), § 72, where numerous references are 
given. 

* There is hardly any mention of the cruel practice of widow-burning in the 
whole range of Vedic literature; but in Sanskrit works of the seventh century A.p., 
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During the process of cremation Agni is in the Rig-veda 
besought to preserve the corpse intact and to burn the goat 
which is immolated at the same time; the god is also invoked 
to heal any injury that bird, beast, ant, or serpent may have 
inflicted on it. 

An indication of the importance of the corpse in connexion 
with the future life is the fact that the loss of the dead man’s 
bones, which, according to the Grihya Sitras, were collected after 
cremation and buried, is stated in one of the Brahmanas! to be 
a severe punishment. 

After cremation the disembodied spirit is regarded as being 
conducted by Agni with the column of smoke to the sky. The 
Rig-veda gives us hardly any details of the passage to the other 
world, simply stating that the dead go by the path trodden by 
the fathers, along the heights by the way first found out by 
Yama, chief of the dead. It tells us, however, that on this road 
they have to pass the two broad-nosed, brindled, brown dogs of 
Yama that guard the path*. The Rig-veda distinguishes the 
path of the fathers (fitri-ydua) from the path of the gods (deva- 
yana), doubtless because the funeral-fire is different from the fire 
of sacrifice. 

The Atharva-veda gives a more detailed account of the 
journey to the other world. Here we are told that, invested 
with lustre like that of the gods, the spirit proceeds in a car or 
on wings; that it is wafted onward by the Maruts (or storm- 
gods), fanned by soft breezes and cooled by showers °. 


it appears as a matter of course that the wife of a king should mount his funeral 
pyre. Later the custom became universal, and continued to be so till 1829, when 
it was abolished by the British government. It is highly probable that this practice 
was in India, as in other countries, originally limited to the families of kings, and 
only found a place in the official law of the Brahmans after it had gradually spread 
to other classes. Then the Brahmans, with that aptitude for absorbing all manner 
of outside elements into their system, themselves made an attempt to justify the 
practice by falsifying a passage of a funeral hymn of the Rig-veda by substituting 
the word agneh, ‘of fire,’ for agre, ‘at first.’ It is certain that the priests of the 
time of the Rig-veda did not recognise the practice ; and that it is absolutely wrong 
to describe the custom of safi (literally ‘ virtuous woman’) as an invention of the 
Brahmans. 

1 Catapatha Brahmana, XI vi 3, 11; XIV vi 9, 28. 

2 In the Avesta a four-eyed yellow-eared dog keeps watch at the head of the 
Cinvat bridge, which is supposed to lead from this world to the next, and with his 
barking scares away the fiend from the souls of the holy ones, lest he should 
drag them to hell. * See Vedic Mythology, p. 166. 
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On arriving in the other world the spirit is united with its old 
body, which has been refined by the power of Agni, and is now 
free from all imperfections and frailties. Here the deceased man 
sees father, mother, and unites with wife and children. Such 
statements show that the personal identity of the deceased was 
thought to be fully preserved in the next life. 

The abode which the dead obtain is described as situated in 
the midst of the sky, in the inmost recess of the sky, where is 
eternal light, in the third heaven, in the highest heaven, in the 
highest step of Vishnu, in the highest point of the sun 1. 

Here they meet with the fathers or ancestors, who revel with 
Yama; here they enjoy bliss with the gods, under a tree with 
abundant foliage. Here the sound of the flute and of songs is 
heard. Here Soma, ghee, and honey flow; here are ponds filled 
with ghee, and streams flowing with milk, honey, and wine. 
Here are bright many-coloured cows which yield all desires. 
Here prevail gladness, the fulfilment of all wishes, and abundant 
sensual joys. Here are neither rich nor poor, neither powerful 
nor oppressed. Here the dead are united with what they have 
sacrificed and given*. This heavenly abode is the reward of 
those who practise penance, of heroes who risk their lives in 
battle, but especially of those who bestow abundant gifts on 
priests. In short, heaven to the composers of the Vedas was 
a glorified world of material joys as pictured by the imagination, 
not of warriors, but of priests. 

Those who have recently entered this heavenly abode are 
spoken of as pious men who enjoy bliss with the gods ; while the 
term pitarah, or fathers, is applied rather to earlier ancestors. 
These ancestors are worshipped. Two hymns of the Rig-veda 
are specially dedicated to their praise, and the food offered to 
them is distinguished from that offered to the gods. In the 
Atharva-veda they are stated to be immortal, and many of the 
powers which distinguish the gods are attributed to them in both 
Vedas. There is, however, no evidence to show whether the 
immortality of the fathers was thought to be absolute, any more 
than that of the gods. 

This future life of bliss in heaven is the reward of the righteous 
only. But what is the fate of the souls of the wicked? Very 


1 Op. cit. § 73, p. 167. 2 Op. cit. p. 168. 
VOL. I. Kk 
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little information on this point is to be found in the Rig-veda. 
A ‘deep place’ is said to have been produced for those who are 
evil, false, and untrue. The gods Indra and Soma are besought 
to dash the evil-doers into the abyss, into bottomless darkness, so 
that not even one of them may get out ; and a poet prays that 
the demoness who malignantly wanders about may fall into the 
endless abysses, and that the enemy and robber may lie below all 
the three earths. The evidence of all the references to this 
subject in the Rig-veda' does not go beyond showing belief in 
a hell as an underground darkness. Such a belief, indeed, in all 
probability goes back to the period when the Iranians and 
Indians were still one people; for the Avesta also is acquainted 
with a dark abode as a place of punishment for the wicked. 

The conception of hell is already more definite in the Atharva- 
veda, which speaks of it as the house below, the abode of female 
goblins and sorceresses, and gives it the specific name of ”draka- 
loka, the infernal world, as contrasted with svarga-loka, the 
celestial world, the realm of Yama. From this time onwards 
Naraka is the regular name of hell in Sanskrit literature. This 
hell is several times in the Atharva-veda described as ‘lowest 
darkness,’ ‘ black darkness, and ‘blind darkness.’ In one hymn 
(V 19) of this Veda some reference is even made to the torments 
of hell. Thus one of its verses states that ‘they who spat upon 
a Brahman, who desired tribute from him, sit in the middle of 
a pool of blood, chewing hair.’ There is also a passage in the 
Yajur-veda in which murderers are described as being consigned 
to hell. 

The view of the Vedas, then, is briefly this. The soul is 
regarded as the animating principle, sometimes with the added 
faculties of emotion and thought, and is located in the heart. 
It is capable of separation from the body, but does not long 
remain in this condition of separation. After death it is united 
with a glorified double of the terrestrial body in the height of 
heaven, where it enjoys a life of unending bliss as a reward of 
virtue. With regard to the souls of the wicked after death, the 
belief of the earliest Veda was very indefinite, not going beyond 
the idea of confinement in a dark underground abode; but this 
belief became somewhat more developed in the later Vedas. 


* Op. cit. § 75) P. 169, 170. 
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Coming to our second literary period, we find that the theory 
about the soul is still much the same as in the Vedic stage which 
has just been described, but shows certain developments with 
regard to the future life, thus forming a transition to the views 
held in the next stage. Among these developments it may be 
noted that the Brahmanas begin to distinguish between the world 
of the gods (svarga-loka) and the world of the fathers (pztrz-loka) ; 
that here the reward of performing sacrifice correctly comes to 
be described as union or identity of nature with Prajapati or 
Brahmi, the chief of the gods; and that the torments of hell 
have become more definite; men, for instance, being described 
as having their limbs hewn off one by one, or as being devoured 
by others as an exact requital for deeds done during life on earth. 
But what is much more important than all this, the doctrine now 
for the first time begins to be stated that after death, all, both good 
and bad, are born again in the next world, and are recompensed 
according to their deeds. Thus the Catapatha Brahmana, or 
‘Brahmana of the hundred paths,’ states that every one is born 
again after death, and is weighed in a balance, receiving reward 
or punishment according as his works are good or bad. The 
same Brahmana states that as a reward for knowing a certain 
mystery a man is born again in this world. Here we have the 
beginnings of the doctrine of transmigration dependent on retri- 
bution, which is fully developed in the next period, that of the 
Upanishads. 

This momentous doctrine entirely changed the complexion 
of Indian thought, and has prevailed in India ever since. The 
aim of life to the Indian was no longer, as in the age of the 
Vedas, the attainment of earthly happiness and afterwards bliss 
in the abode of Yama, by sacrificing correctly to the gods; 
its aim was now release from the chain of mundane existences 
by the absorption of the individual soul in the world-soul through 
correct knowledge. It is noteworthy that this release or salvation 
(called moksha by the Brahmans and zirvana by the Buddhists), 
which became the object of all the religious and philosophical 
systems of India from about 600 B.C., is always dependent on 
some form of knowledge, mot on faith. In the Upanishads we 
have, in fact, a new religion, virtually opposed to the ritual or 
practical religion which had hitherto prevailed, for knowledge 

Kk2 
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is now everything and ceremonial practice nothing. In place 
of the optimistic polytheism of the Vedas, we have now in the 
Upanishads a pessimistic pantheism. The chief god of the 
Brahmanas, Prajapati, the Creator, has become drahma, the em- 
bodiment of holiness, which is now regarded as the soul (aman) 
of the universe. The material universe, being only a mani- 
festation of it, is an illusion (md@yd), for Brahma is the only 
reality. Here is a description of the world-soul from the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, a work which cannot have been 
written later than about 600 B.C. 

‘It is not large, and not minute; not short, not long ; without 
blood, without fat ; without shadow, without darkness ; without 
wind, without ether; not adhesive, not tangible ; without smell, 
without taste ; without eyes, ears, voice, or mind ; without heat, 
breath, or mouth; without personal or family name; unaging, 
undying, without fear, immortal, dustless, not uncovered or 
covered ; with nothing before, nothing behind, nothing within. 
It consumes no one, and is consumed by no one. It is the 
unseen seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the 
unknown knower. There is no other seer, no other hearer, 
no other thinker, no other knower. That is the Eternal in which 
space is woven and which is interwoven in it.’ Here, for the 
first time in the history of human thought, we find the absolute 
grasped and proclaimed. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads is the identity 
of the individual soul with this universal soul; it is summed up 
in the celebrated formula fat tvam asi,‘that art thou.’ Salva- 
tion here is obtained by correct knowledge of this identity. 

Hand in hand with this doctrine goes that of transmigration. 
The theory of the Brahmanas does not go beyond the notion of 
repeated births and deaths in the next world. It is transformed 
to the doctrine of transmigration in the Upanishads by sup- 
posing rebirth to take place in this world. According to this 
theory every individual passes after death into a series of new 
existences in heavens and hells, or in the bodies of men, animals, 
and plants on earth, where it is rewarded or punished in strict 
accordance with its karma or action committed in a former life. 
This doctrine was already so firmly established in the sixth 
century B.C., that Buddha received it without question into his 
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religious system; and it is the universal belief of the Hindus 
at the present day. There is perhaps nothing more remarkable 
in the history of the human mind than that a strange doctrine 
like this, never philosophically demonstrated, should have been 
regarded as self-evident for 2,500 years by every philosophical 
school or religious sect in India excepting only the materialists. 

As the doctrine of transmigration is entirely absent from the 
Vedas and the early Brahmanas, it seems probable that the 
Indian Aryans borrowed the idea in a rudimentary form from 
the aborigines ; but they certainly deserve the credit of having 
elaborated out of this rudimentary idea the theory of an un- 
broken chain of existences intimately connected with the moral 
principle of requital. The immovable hold it acquired on Indian 
thought is doubtless due to the satisfactory explanation it offered 
of the misfortune or prosperity which is often clearly caused 
by no action done in this life. Indeed, the Indian doctrine of 
transmigration, fantastic though it may appear to us, has the 
twofold merit of satisfying the requirement of justice in the 
moral government of the world, and at the same time of incul- 
cating a valuable ethical principle which makes every man the 
architect of his own fate. For as every bad deed done in this 
existence must be expiated, so every good deed will be rewarded 
in the next life. 

We may now summarise the statements of the Upanishads 
respecting the soul while in the body and after death. In the 
living body in its ordinary state the soul dwells in the interior 
of the heart. In the older Upanishads the soul is described 
as being in size like a grain of barley or of rice, in the later 
ones, as of the size of a thumb. It is in shape like a man, 
being also called the dwarf. Thus it is a kind of inner mannikin, 
a psychical Tom Thumb. Its appearance is also compared with 
various objects, such as a flame, a white lotus, a flash of lightning, 
a light without smoke. It is described as consisting of con- 
sciousness, mind, the vital airs, eye and ear, the elements, desire, 
and anger. In other passages the soul is said to be made of 
mind only, or of consciousness only, but even then it is said 
to rise out of the elements’. 


* Cp. Rhys Davids, ‘The Theory of “Soul” in the Upanishads,’ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, pp. 71-87. 
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In dream sleep the soul is, in the Upanishads, held to be 
away from the body. ‘Therefore they say: Let no one wake 
a man brusquely; for that is a matter difficult to be cured for 
him, if the soul find not its way back to him’.’ During the 
dream, the soul, leaving the body in charge of the vital airs, 
wanders at its will, builds up a world according to its fancy, 
till at last, tired out, it returns, like a falcon which, after roaming 
about in the sky, flaps its wings and is wafted to its nest. 

During dreamless deep sleep the soul is said to pervade the whole 
body, to the very hairs and nails, by means of the 72,000 arteries. 

There is no distinct statement in the Upanishads as to the 
time or manner of the entrance of the soul into the body, 
the views held on this point being hazy. But there are passages 
which show that the soul was supposed to have existed before 
birth in some other body, and to have been inserted at the 
origin of things into its first body downwards through the suture 
in the top of the skull into the heart ; or, as one passage has 
it, through the tips of the feet upwards through the belly into 
the head. There is also a curious speculation on the transfer 
of the soul at the time of generation. 

As to the manner of the soul’s exit after death, the statements 
are just as vague and contradictory as those about its entrance. 

The statements as to the way in which the soul transmigrates 
are also somewhat conflicting. The most important and detailed 
account is that given in the two oldest Upanishads. Here we 
are told that the forest ascetic possessed of correct spiritual know- 
ledge, after death enters ‘ the path of the gods’ (devaydna), which 
leads to absorption in Brahma. The householder, on the other 
hand, who has performed sacrifice and good works, goes by the 
‘path of the fathers’ (pctriyaya) to the moon, where he remains 
till the consequences of his actions are exhausted. He then 
returns to earth, being first born again as a plant, and after- 
wards as a man of one of the three highest castes. Here we 
have a double retribution, first in the next world, then by trans- 
migration in this. The former is due to a survival of the old 
Vedic belief about the future life. The wicked are described 
as born again as outcasts, or birds, beasts, and reptiles *. 

? Brihadaéranyaka Upanishad, IV iii 14. 
* Cp. the present writer’s Sanskrit Literature, pp. 224-5. 
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The Grihya siitras, our fourth literary stratum, are largely 
concerned with funeral rites. From them we learn what were 
the popular beliefs regarding the condition of the soul during the 
period immediately following death. The soul is here repre- 
sented as remaining separated from the Manes for a whole year 
as a preta or ghost. After the lapse of that period the preta 
was admitted to the circle of the fathers by a special funeral 
rite. A monument was then erected, the bones being taken 
out of the urn and buried. The Grihya siitras describe various 
offerings to the Fathers or Manes, taking place at fixed periods, 
such as that on the day of new moon. These rites of ancestor- 
worship still play an important part in India, well-to-do families 
in Bengal spending not less than 5,000 to 6,000 rupees on their 
first Craddha'. 

We now come to the fifth stage, the philosophical systems. 
The two most important are the Vedanta and the Sankhya. 
The Vedanta is nothing else than the doctrines of the Upanishads 
methodically arranged. In this system individual souls are 
regarded as not really existent, being identical with Brahma, 
which is the only existent entity. Just as much as all other 
phenomena of the material world, they are an illusion, the 
ultimate cause of which is avidyd,a species of innate ignorance. 
The theory of the transmigration of the soul is here more 
elaborate than in the Upanishads. The soul may rise by 
gradations of merit from plants and insects through gods up 
to Brahma, when it obtains salvation by recognising that it is 
identical with Brahma. The cycle of transmigration is held to 
have had no beginning and is not brought to an end by the 
cataclysm at the end of a cosmic age; but starts again on the 
renewal of the world. Thus there is a never-ending series of 
cosmic as well as individual cycles of transmigration. 

The dualistic Sankhya philosophy denies the existence of a 
supreme soul altogether. It only acknowledges matter on the 
one hand and an infinite number of individual souls on the other. 
These souls possess no attributes or qualities and can only be 
described negatively. There being no qualitative difference 
between souls, the principle of personality and identity is here 
supplied by the subtle or internal body, which, formed chiefly 

1 Cp. Sansknit Literature, p. 257. 
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of the inner organs and the senses, surrounds and is made con- 
scious by the soul. This internal body accompanies the soul 
on its wanderings from one body to another, whether the latter 
be that of a god, a man, an animal, or a tree. When salvation 
is obtained the internal body is dissolved into its material 
elements, and the soul, becoming finally isolated, continues to 
exist individually, but in absolute unconsciousness. Saving 
knowledge here consists in recognising the absolute difference 
between soul and matter. It is interesting to note that accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Sankhya, all mental operations, such 
as perception, thinking, willing, are not performed by the soul, 
but are merely mechanical processes of the internal organs, i. e. 
of matter. 

The heterodox system of Buddhism was in all probability 
based on the oldest form of the Sankhya doctrine. Like the 
Sankhya it denied the existence of a supreme soul, substituting 
a void (¢énya) for the world-soul, destitute of all attributes, of 
the Upanishads. Strange to say Buddhism acknowledged the 
lower ephemeral gods of Brahmanism, holding them, like the other 
systems, to be subject to the law of transmigration, and, unless 
they obtained saving knowledge, to be on a lower level than the 
man who had obtained such knowledge. Buddhism went further 
than the Sankhya in denying the existence not only of the 
world-soul, but of the individual soul also. At the same time 
Buddha accepted the theory of transmigration, for which the 
existence of the individual soul seems a necessary postulate. For 
what was there to migrate from one body to another, if there 
were no soul? Buddha got over the difficulty by his doctrine of 
Karma, which he makes the connecting link between a former 
and a subsequent birth. According to this doctrine, as soon 
as a sentient being (man, animal, or god) dies, a new being is 
produced according to the Karma, the desert or merit, of the 
being who had died. 

Salvation, according to the logical view in Buddhism, can only 
mean annihilation. But Buddha himself refused to decide the 
question whether irvaéna is complete extinction or an unending 
state of unconscious bliss. The latter view was doubtless a 
concession to the Vedantic conception of Brahma, in which the 
individual soul is merged on attaining salvation. 
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In connexion with Buddhism it may be mentioned that, 
according to its cosmogony, the abodes of living beings are 
divided into thirty-one worlds. The lowest of these are the 
hells or places of punishment (zavaka). In the old system of the 
Northern Buddhists there are eight hot hells and eight cold ones, 
all having special names. In the later northern works and in the 
Pali canon of the Southern Buddhists there are still more hells. 

The heretical school of the Charvakas went one step further 
than even the Buddhists. They denied not only the existence 
of a supreme soul and of the individual soul, but also the doctrine 
of transmigration which was accepted by every other school in 
India. To them matter was the only reality. Soul they re- 
garded as nothing but the body with the attribute of intelli- 
gence. They hold that it comes into being when the body is 
formed by the combination of the elements, just as the power 
of intoxication arises from the mixture of certain ingredients. 
They were very severe on the religion of the Brahmans. The 
Vedas, they said, were only the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves 
and were tainted with the three faults of falsehood, self-con- 
tradiction, and tautology ; Vedic teachers were impostors, whose 
doctrines were mutually destructive ; and the ritual of the Brah- 
mans was useful only as a means of livelihood. If, they ask, 
an animal sacrificed reaches heaven, why does the sacrificer not 
rather offer his own father? ‘ While life remains,’ they say, ‘let 
a man live happily, let him feed on ghee, even though he run 
into debt; when once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever 
return again ! ?’ 

The views set forth in the earliest of the Law-books, the Code 
of Manu, on the subject of the soul, are mainly based on the 
doctrines of the leading philosophical systems. The many stages 
the soul passes through in transmigration are here described in 
great detail ; and the torments of hell occupy a position of some 
importance as deterring from crime. No fewer than twenty-one 
terrible hells are enumerated as in store for evil-doers. The 
torments of some of them furnish curious analogies to the notions 
prevailing in the European Middle Ages. Only one of Manu’s 
hells need be mentioned here as an instance, the Ast-pattra-vana, 
the forest of trees with sword-leaves. 


1 Op. cit., p. 407. 
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Looking back over the ground we have covered, we can hardly 
fail to be struck by the rapidity with which the Indian mind 
developed the ideas on the subject of soul with which it started. 

To begin with, we have the chaotic polytheism of the Rig-veda. 
Then in the Brahmanas we have a chief god, Prajapati. By 
about 600 B.C. we have already substituted for this creator? 
a supreme soul without any attributes, Brahma, the highest 
possible abstraction. By 500 B.C. the existence even of this 
absolute being is denied by the founder of Buddhism. 

Secondly, with regard to the human soul, the Indian mind 
travelled, within the same period, from the primitive views of the 
Rig-veda to the Sankhya conception of individual souls without 
attributes. The existence even of these was denied by Buddha. 

Thirdly, from the material Rig-vedic conception of the life here- 
after being one of physical pleasure in heaven, we come, within 
the same time, to the highly abstract view of the Upanishads, 
according to which the soul loses its individual existence by 
being merged in the supreme soul which is destitute of qualities. 
Buddha goes a step further, and assumes complete extinction. 

Fourthly, from the simple vague Rig-vedic conception of hell 
as an underground darkness, we arrive by the end of the second 
century of our era at the elaborate system of sixteen or more 
hells in Buddhism and the twenty-one Brahmanic hells of Manu. 

Lastly, from the simple Rig-vedic idea of a permanent abode 
in heaven as a reward, and in darkness as a punishment, we 
reach, by 600 B.C., the complicated system of requital and 
salvation as worked out in the theory of transmigration, which 
has dominated Indian thought ever since. 

It has, of course, only been possible here to treat the subject 
quite cursorily, for a whole volume would be required to deal 
with it in an adequate manner. But enough has perhaps been 
said to show that a study of the ancient Indian conception of 
the soul during life and after death occupies a highly important 
place in the history of religious evolution. 


A. A. MACDONELL. 


? Though Prajapati remains in the subordinate position of a Demiurge. 


? On Indian hells compare Leon Feer, ‘L’enfer indien,’ in Journal Asiatique, 1893 
and 1895. 





THE DEATH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


[The following article was published originally in 1886 in the Christian Academy, 
the organ of the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg, in which the writer, 
Dr. S. Sollertinsky, is Professor. Dr. Sollertinsky desired to evoke discussion on 
the subject among Western scholars, and in order to make his paper accessible to 
them, it now appears in the JourNAL, translated into English by Professor Orloff 
of King’s College, London. Some references to modern authorities have been 
added by the Rev. W. C. Allen of Exeter College, Oxford: these are enclosed in 
square brackets. Ed. J.T.S.] 


I 


THAT St. John the Baptist-was beheaded by order of Herod 
Antipas is beyond question ; but upon the circumstances which 
led up to this event, there is a considerable divergence in our 
authorities. In the Gospel narrative Herodias is represented 
as the immediate cause of the Baptist’s death. But the Jewish 
historian, Josephus, makes Herod alone responsible, and makes 
no mention of the supper, or the dancer, or the suggestion made 
to her by Herodias. These accounts are not only divergent, but 
directly contradictory. 

How this discrepancy has been used in the interests of negative 
rationalistic criticism can be easily understood by those who 
have some idea of its general tendency. It is not less important 
to notice that harmonistic writers in their attempts to bring 
into agreement the data found in the original documents are 
far from attaining the success which their labours deserve. 

Bleek! insists upon the possibility of reconciliation, without, 
however, explaining how it is to be brought about. Hausrath’, in 
a vivid narration of the event, was able to combine the sources 
by drawing the first part of his picture in accordance with the 
spirit of the account of Josephus, and by availing himself, for 


Bleek, Synoptische Erkldrung der drei ersten Evangelien, Leipz. 1862, ii 6. 
* Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, i 330. 334. 338 £., Heidelberg, 1868, 
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the second half, of the fullness of lifelike details mentioned or 
implied in the Gospels. But every one can see that there appear 
in his narrative (unlike the original sources) two equally 
responsible factors, whilst in the Gospels Herod is merely the 
tool of Herodias, and in Josephus Herodias has nothing whatever 
to dowith the crime. Olshausen’ takes for the point of harmony 
Matt. xiv 5, ‘Herod feared John.’ But in doing so he represents 
Josephus as having made what was really the cause of St. John’s 
imprisonment, the cause of his execution: and he is compelled 
to weaken down the clear meaning of Marc. vi 20, and to repre- 
sent the relations between Herod and St. John as much more 
distant than they are described by the Evangelist. Fritzsche? 
maintains that the description of Josephus refers to the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist. But this only emphasises the contradiction 
between Josephus and the Gospels, since Matt. xiv 3 clearly 
states that the Baptist was put into prison for Herodias’ sake. 
Keim and Edersheim had the good fortune to point out in print 
for the first time those passages which should be taken for 
decisive in the solution of the problem: but even these writers 
are no more successful than other harmonists. For Keim® 
has sacrificed the lifelike narrative of St. Mark, a course due, 
perhaps, to his opposition to the view that this Gospel is prior 
to the other two; while Edersheim * ignores Josephus altogether, 
and, like Keim, fails to notice the explanation of the event 
which is suggested by the Gospel passages for the first time 
noticed by these writers themselves. 

Endeavours to reconcile the Evangelists and Josephus have 
thus proved unsatisfactory ; and with good reason. Indeed it 
is remarkable that scholars who deal elsewhere drastically enough 
with Josephus, should not have questioned the credibility of 
his account of the event under discussion. Ewald® indeed does 

1 Biblischer Commentar, 3. Aufl., Kénigsberg, 1837, i 472 f. 

2 See Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1837, i 416. 

8 Jesu von Nazara, Zirich, 1871, ii 511-4. 

* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah», i 671-5. 

® Geschichte des Volkes Israels, v 194, Anm. 3. [On the credibility of Josephus see 
Schirer, Gesch. des jiidischen Volkes, i 364, Anm. 24. The English translation, 
published by Clark, i 11. 25, here misrepresents the original. Schiirer holds that 
the text of Josephus is here open to suspicion. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iii 278, 


has no doubt that it has been interpolated. Zahn, Eimi. ii 418, thinks that Josephus 
has borrowed from Christian sources. ] 
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contrast it unfavourably with that of the Gospels, but without 
giving grounds. And yet there is much to awaken suspicion. 
In the first place it is a well-known fact that Josephus does not 
free himself from personal sympathies; and there are cases 
where he is influenced by these to such an extent that he 
alters statements which he has made in an earlier part of his 
narrative’. And when we come to the consideration of events 
in which the person of Antipas is concerned, we are bound to 
consider the historian’s statements with the greatest care. He 
regards Antipas as the rival of Agrippa; and all his sympathies 
were with the latter, whose conduct he always represents in 
the most favourable light possible*. Even when Antipas was 
driven into exile, undoubtedly through the intrigues of Agrippa, 
Josephus represents the former as punished by God on account 
of the latter*. In view of this, his discrepancies with the Gospel 
narratives respecting the execution of St. John must be put 
down to personal hatred of the unfortunate tetrarch: and 
this even though his account is contrary to what we should 
expect. For it might have been supposed that he would repre- 
sent Antipas more unfavourably than do the Gospels: and yet 
it appears as though he were trying to save his reputation as 
much as possible. This has been long ago noticed and placed 
to the credit of the historian. The Gospels, it is said, explain 
everything by the personal hatred of Antipas for St. John; 
Josephus ascribes the execution of the latter to political reasons. 
But why did not the critic ask the question: how far is such an 
attitude of the historian towards Antipas consistent with his 
general relation with regard to him, and does he not really 
maintain toward him in this case the same attitude as he 
adopts elsewhere? Further inquiry fully justifies this suppo- 
sition. 


1 Such e. g. is the statement of the way in which Antigonus (whose humiliation 
Josephus never fails to mention) mutilated Hyrcanus, B. J. i 13.9. Cf. Ant. 
xiv 13. 10. 

7 e.g. on the death of Gaius, Agrippa advised Claudius to assume the imperial 
power. To the Senate he expressed his readiness to lay down his life in carrying 
their wishes into effect, and yet immediately afterwards informed Claudius of the 
disorder in the Senate, and recommended him to oppose their wishes, This incon- 
sistent conduct the historian approves. Ant. xix 4. I. 

3 Ant. xviii 7. 2. * Ibid. 

® Strauss, Leben Jesu, i 415. 
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According to Josephus! Herod noticed that St. John’s preach- 
ing attracted great multitudes of people. He was afraid that 
these might rise in revolt against him, and with a view to checking 
any such possible insurrection he cast St. John into prison, and 
there put him to death. Now Herod’s fear cannot have been 
produced by the mere concourse of people, such as had at former 
periods not infrequently gathered to hear the preaching of 
prophets. And that it cannot have been the subject-matter 
of St. John’s preaching which suggested the idea of a revolt 
in Herod’s mind, Josephus’ own account of it sufficiently shows’. 
‘This righteous man (dya0dés) was calling the people to virtue 
and to inward purity symbolized by baptism’—a hellenized 
account of that same preaching of repentance and of the 
approach of the kingdom of God which is described in the 
Gospels. But what sedition could Herod fear from preaching 
which turned the attention of men entirely to inward improve- 
ment? Politically the effect of such preaching would be rather 
to prevent than to quicken sedition. Volkmar® indeed sug- 
gests that John taught the immediate appearance of the Messiah, 
and that the people, interpreting this in accordance with their 
tradition as involving freedom from Gentile supremacy, might 
have been expected to rise against the Roman authority. But 
this explanation is not warranted by Josephus, according to 
whom St. John did not announce the immediate appearance 
of the Messiah, and Herod had other reasons for fearing the 
result of the Baptist’s preaching. And even supposing that 
Herod knew that St. John’s preaching contained an announce- 
ment of the Messiah, it is unlikely that he would have put 
the Baptist to death on this ground. A little later Herod knew 


? Kal rav dddow ovotpepopévew, nal yap hobncay én mreiorov TH dxpodoe Trav Ad-yur, 
deicas ‘Hpwins 7d emt rocdvde mOavdv abrod Tois dvOpumoas ph emt dmocrdce Tit pépo., 
nayra yap égxecav cupBovdf TH éxelvou mpdgovres, woAd Kpetrrov Hyeira mplv tT vewre- 
pov & airév yevécOar mpodafdw dvedeiv rod peraBodjsjs yevopévns [ui] els mpdypara 
éumeody peravociv, ald piv bropig rH ‘Hpwdou déopios els Tov Maxa:podvra meppels 

- Tarp krivvura. Ant. xviii 5. 2 [ed. Niese]. 

® Kreives yap 32) Todrov ‘Hpwdns dyabdv dvdpa kal rois "Iovdaios xeAedovra dperiv 
énackovoww Kai ra mpds GAAAOus dixasoovvy Kal mpds rdv Gedy eboeBeig xpwpévas Barricp@ 
ounévar’ obtm yap 51) wal rv Bawniow dmodextiv aiT@ paveioOa pi éxi rwow dyapra- 
dev mapathoe xpwpévar, ddd’ ep’ dyveig rod ohparos, are 51) Kal THs Yuxijs Sucaroovvy 
mpoexxenaGapperns. Ibid. 

** Die Evangelien, Leipzig, 1870, p. 355. 
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that Christ was gathering round Him still greater multitudes, 
yet he did not imprison Him, but rather greatly desired to see 
Him (Luc. ix 9). It follows therefore that if political con- 
siderations did not provoke Herod to put to death the greater 
one, still less could they have urged him to this course in the 
case of the lesser. Again, if Herod knew that the Baptist was 
summoning the people to meet the Messiah, he must also have 
been aware that he called them to come not with arms in their 
hands, but with purified desires of the heart and righteous con- 
duct. No doubt we might suppose that Herod had no correct 
information as to the Baptist’s preaching, and imagined that 
it was more dangerous than was really the case. But at least, 
after St. John’s arrest, examination must have made it clear 
that he had set politics aside in his preaching, being indeed 
in this respect the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 
And, in fact, Hausrath? and Edersheim? have rightly seen that 
Herod was accurately informed with regard to St. John’s 
preaching, in accord with what the Gospels tell us of con- 
versations between the two. 

Lastly, it might be urged in defence of Josephus’ account, that 
although Herod was well aware of the unpolitical character 
of St. John’s preaching, his suspicious character made him give 
way to fear. It is of course difficult to lay much stress upon 
the incompatibility in ordinary cases of credulity, which Herod 
had shown in a striking degree, with suspiciousness, of which no 
evidence has remained. But anyhow, the case of the Essenes 
who were permitted to live in accordance with their statutes, 
who therefore were recognized as politically harmless, and with 
whom in Herod’s conception St. John must have been identified, 
would have satisfied the tetrarch that the preaching of moral 
improvement ignores political considerations. And if there 
remained any trace of suspicion in Herod’s mind, it must have 
disappeared when he was brought into personal contact with 
the Baptist. 

Thus when the narrative of Josephus is interpreted in the 
light of our other knowledge, the incompatibility of the cause 
given (the preaching of St. John) with the effect (the Baptist’s 
execution) is undisguised. We must therefore suppose some 

1 i 330. 271 656f 
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intentional or unintentional omission on the part of the historian. 
In filling up the lacuna harmonistic writers’ suppose that in 
Herod’s opinion the Baptist’s preaching was likely to foster 
revolt, not in view of its fundamental contents, but for secondary 
reasons. In addressing the people St. John may have rebuked 
the tetrarch for his unlawful marriage with the wife of a brother 
still living who had a daughter by her. Such an accusation 
would be dangerous to Herod, and may have provoked him to 
still further crime. 

Now it cannot be said that this explanation is an interpolation 
into the narrative of Josephus. The historian, by giving an 
account of Herod’s marriage? immediately before his description 
of St. John’s preaching, does make it possible for the reader to 
suppose that this unlawful act was the effective cause in Herod’s 
fear of a popular rising. And Josephus certainly had reasons 
for not wishing to be explicit about the marriage. Had he been 
so, he would have been obliged to throw an unfavourable light 
on Herodias, who had Hebrew blood in her veins, and (like 
Agrippa alone among the tetrarchs) belonged to the Asmonean 
family *, with which the historian boasts that he himself was 
connected on his mother’s side*. Moreover it was impossible 
for him to describe, as do the Gospels, how the great-grand- 
daughter of the Chief Priest, and future wife of the tetrarch 
who was most favourable to the Jews®, engaged in dancing, 
an occupation ignominious even for the basest Jew. When 
he explains the execution of St. John as due to political 
considerations he cares for the honour of Herodias, not of 
Antipas. To save her reputation he represents Herod, ‘who 
feared revolt,’ as the sole cause of the Baptist’s condemnation 
to death. 

It is of course of no great consequence to us whether Josephus 
is logical in his treatment of Antipas or not. What is important 
is the fact that his discrepancy with the Gospel narrative over 
the circumstances of the execution of St. John is to be explained 
on the ground of his personal sympathies. In sending the 


* Hausrath, i 334 f. 2 Ant, xviii 5. 1. 
* She was the granddaughter of Mariamne, who was the granddaughter of 
Hyrcanus and wife of Herod [Jos. B. J. i 12. 3). 


* Jos., Vita, § 1. 5 viz. Philip, Ant. xviii 5. 4. 
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Baptist to death from fear of revolt Herod would not only 
have acted in a manner inconsistent with the indecision of 
character which Josephus ascribes to him, but would have 
displayed an incredible want of that foresight with which he 
is credited by the same historian. Let us suppose that Herod 
had not made himself master of the general tenor of the Baptist’s 
teaching, that he ignored the facts that the people had of late 
abstained from interference with the private family affairs of 
the Herodians, and that in Herodias, a member of the Asmonean 
family, he possessed a strong safeguard. Still he must have 
known that the probability of revolt would be increased more 
by the prophet’s death than by his denunciations. That Herod 
was aware of this is testified by St. Matthew, who narrates that 
under the influence of a personal irritation at the denunciations 
of the Baptist, Herod wished to put him to death, but refrained 
from fear of the people (Matt. xiv 5). 

It is not without ground, therefore, that we conclude that the 
responsibility for the substantial differences between the Gospels 
and Josephus with respect to the death of St. John must be 
assigned to the latter. 

With regard to particular details in the narrative of the 
Gospels, these have been investigated with such care that 
sufficient data seem to have accumulated for a final solution. 
Thus long ago it was said that according to St. Mark the first 
husband of Herodias is called Philip, and that according to 
Josephus Herod the ©-eat had among his sons only one Philip, 
the tetrarch, who in his old age married Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias!; so that Philip would have married his own 
daughter. But against this it has been rightly. noticed that 
just as Herod Antipater may have had, and according to 
Josephus did have, two sons named Antipas or Antipater, so 
he may have had two sons named Philip; of whom one (whom 
Josephus calls Herod) would be the first husband of Herodias, 
the other the husband of Salome*. In any case, by the first 
husband of Herodias St. Mark undoubtedly meant the same 
person as the Herod of Josephus, whom his father disinherited : 
witness the fact that he calls him ‘ Philip’ without the title, 
which he would certainly have added had he meant the tetrarch. 


* Ant. xviii 5. 4. 2 Olsh., i 472; Eders., i 672, n. 2. 
VOL. I. Ll 
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For Philip the tetrarch was universally popular, and the 
Evangelist could hardly have called the worse tetrarch, Antipas, 
‘king,’ and have left the better without a title at all. The 
reason of his speaking of the first husband of Herodias as 
Philip and not Herod, as Josephus calls him, is probably to 
be found in the fact that he had already used the name Herod 
for Antipas}. 

Again it is pointed out that according to St. Matthew Herod 
was afraid of the people, whereas, according to St. Mark he was 
afraid of the Baptist himself*. But the fact is that the two 
passages refer to two different occasions. St. Mark defines 
the general relations to explain why Herodias, notwithstanding 
all her power over her husband, could not prevail upon him 
to put St. John to death. St. Matthew points out what it 
was which had kept Herod from giving way to the anger 
produced in his mind at the denunciations of St. John. 

Further, from Bruno Bauer to the present day the opinion 
has been expressed that the execution of the Baptist took place 
before the criminal marriage of Antipas. This singular and self- 
confident supposition is founded on the statement of Josephus, 
that St. John was confined at Machaerus. Josephus tells us 
that the wife of Antipas, when she heard of his unlawful be- 
trothal to Herodias, obtained his permission to go to Machaerus 
which belonged to her father (rére warp abrijs broreAy *) and that 
from this fortress she escaped to her father. Josephus does not 
say that Antipas afterwards obtained in war the fortress of 
Machaerus, and of course it is incredible that he should have 
received it as a gift. Therefore, as Antipas cannot have 
imprisoned St. John in a fortress belonging to his enemy, 
the imprisonment took place before the period when Machaerus 
came into the possession of Aretas, i.e. before his wife asked per- 
mission to go there*. But Ewald ® reading iworeAq for imoredés 
has shown that the word refers not to Machaerus but to the 
officer who met the daughter of Aretas there. Indeed Volkmar 


1 (Cf. Schiirer, i 362, Anm. 1, who holds that the ‘Philip’ of Marc. vi 17 is an 
historical inaccuracy. } 

2 Strauss, i 417; Volkmar, 364 f. 

* [7@ re warpi abrijs bmoreAc?. Ant, xviii 5. 1, Niese.] 

* Hase, Leben Jesu, 4. Aufl., 149 f. ; Volkmar, 357. 

® v.51, Anm. 2. [Cf. Schirer, i 363, Anm. 20.] 
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might have asked himself why the daughter of Aretas should 
request Herod’s permission to go to Machaerus, instead of to 
her father, if the fortress belonged to him: or how, in asking 
permission, she could conceal her intention of going to her father. 
The whole proceeding only becomes intelligible if it is the 
idea of an honourable retreat which Josephus means to ascribe 
to her. 

Lastly, there is a difficulty in the place of the supper. If 
St. John was confined at Machaerus, and the feast was held 
at Tiberias, how could the sentence have been forthwith put 
into execution, since the distance between the two places is 
about two days’ journey’? MHarmonistic writers suggest that 
the sentence need not have been immediately carried into effect ”. 
But as St. Mark expressly says ‘straightway’ (vi 27), it seems 
better to suppose that the feast was not held at Tiberias at all. 
For during the rebuilding of Tiberias by Antipas it was found 
that there was a cemetery there, and the building was stopped : 
and even when the work was eventually completed, the tetrarch 
was obliged to settle there foreigners of unknown origin that 
the city might not remain uninhabited *. Moreover the palace 
there was adorned with figures of animals obnoxious to Jewish 
prejudice, which gave such offence to the Jews that at a later 
period they were destroyed *. All this would not have prevented 
the celebration of the feast in Tiberias had Antipas invited to 
it only his lords and chief captains. But he summoned also 
the ‘chief estates’ of Galilee (Marc. vi 21). It would have been 
strange if on such a day, even if it were not regarded as a day 
of mercy®, Herod should have invited his guests to a place, 
a visit to which would have rendered those amongst them 
who were Jews unclean for a week®. Besides, he had equal 
facilities for preparing a feast at any of his other palaces. Some 
critics indeed even deny the possibility of preparing a feast at 
Machaerus: and although this is going too far—for it is well 


* Strauss, i 418; Volkmar, 369. Strauss, however, supposes that the feast may 
have taken place at Machaerus. 2 Fritzsche, quoted by Strauss. 

* Ant. xviii 7. 2; Hausrath, 294. * Vita, § 12. 

5 Keim, ii 513, mentions the release of Silas, a military commander and bene- 
factor of Agrippa, who was liberated on the birthday of the latter. But the case 
is not decisive ; Silas remained in prison. An?. xix 7. 1. 

§ Ant. xviii 2. 3. 
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known that besides the stronghold there was there a palace 
with a multitude of exquisite and rare things '—I should myself 
prefer to place it at Sepphoris, which Antipas had made the 
metropolis of Galilee *. 

It is also possible that Josephus is incorrect in placing the 
imprisonment of St. John at Machaerus. For in the first place 
the Baptist was preaching not on the confines of Peraea and 
Arabia, but between Galilee and Peraea. In the absence, there- 
fore, of special reasons (upon which both the Gospels and Josephus 
are silent), Machaerus would be the last possible place of confine- 
ment. It was on the borders of the dominions of Aretas, to 
whom the proximity of the champion of his daughter could only 
be an advantage. And since according to the Gospels the 
request of Herodias was carried out, if not during the supper, at 
any rate immediately after it, St. John’s place of confinement 
and the place where the feast was held must have been one and 
the same. But St. Mark, who records that the chief estates of 
Galilee were invited to the feast, makes no mention of the chief 
estates of Peraea, in which Machaerus was situated. It is 
perhaps easier, too, to think of Herod promising Salome the half 
of his possessions if the representatives of one of the two halves 
of his kingdom, namely, Peraea, were not present: and if they 
were not, the feast can hardly have taken place in their part of 
Herod’s dominions. 


II 


Having so far defended the Gospel narrative against objections 
brought against it, it must be pointed out that the Gospels them- 
selves do not permit us to rest content with Herodias as the only 
cause of the execution of St. John. IfIam not mistaken there 
are indications of other factors in the Gospel narrative itself. 
In Marc. vi 26 it is said that the tetrarch would not refuse 
Salome’s request because he had pledged his word to her. But 
it is added, ‘and (for the sake of) them that sat at meat.’ To 
draw any certain conclusion from these words is not possible. 
But they must be taken into account, and should have occurred 


' Hausrath, i 336. 
2 Ant, xviii 2. 1. (Cf. Schirer, i 366, Anm. 28, who argues for Machaerus.] 
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to Keim, when, in collecting objections to the credibility of the 
Gospel, he asked if it was not incredible that none of those who 
took part in the feast protested against Salome’s request’. Of 
course the simplest interpretation would be that Herod in the 
first place did not wish to break his promise, and secondly did 
not wish to appear as faithless to his word before his invited 
guests. But this explanation does not suit Marc. vi 22, 
according to which ‘those that sat at meat with him’ were 
pleased with the dancing, and appear to play an active, and not 
only a passive, réle, so that it would be at least equally appro- 
priate to interpret the words to mean that ‘those that sat at 
meat’ in some way supported Salome’s request. This is a daring 
interpretation, but it is supported by the direct testimony of 
Christ Himself. ‘I say unto you that Elijah is come already, 
and they knew him not, but did unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Even so shall the Son of Man also suffer of them’ (Matt. xvii 12). 
Here it is quite definitely stated that the chief enemies of St. John 
were neither Herodias nor Herod, but those who were also the 
enemies of the Son of Man Himself. It is true that shortly 
afterwards the Pharisees tried to represent Herod as the enemy 
of prophets, for they came to Christ with a warning that Herod 
would kill Him also*. But the Saviour pointed at once to the 
true cause of the crime, when He answered that no prophet perishes 
anywhere but in Jerusalem. He cannot have meant to pass over 
absolutely the recent murder of the greatest of the Old Testament 
prophets, but seems to indicate that the act which was carried out 
in Galilee had its fundamental cause in Jerusalem. 

But who then were the enemies who ‘knew not’ the Baptist and 
did to him ‘ whatsoever they listed, as they were also to do to 
Christ Himself? The proper designation for them is difficult to 
determine. Edersheim suggests the Pharisees. But as was said 
above (p. 508) he does not do more than allude to this funda- 
mental cause of the Baptist’s martyrdom *, and can hardly have 
given himself the trouble of examining his own opinions ; e.g. in 
this case it seems to escape his notice that elsewhere he describes 
the Scribes as the chief actors in the Sanhedrin * ; and the Scribes, 

' Keim, ii 513. ? [Lue. xiii 31.] 
an does not even quote the most important passage, Matt. xvii 12 ff. [Eders., 

° Tid. 93-6. 
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as he himself says, belonged not to the Pharisees alone, but to the 
Sadducees also'. The Pharisees would no doubt be indicated 
by analogous incidents in earlier history, such, for example, as 
their action in connexion with the government of Alexandria, 
after the death of Alexander Jannaeus*: and what is still more 
to the point, St. Luke narrates that Christ, when speaking in 
Jerusalem against the Sanhedrin on the subject of the Baptist’s 
death, pointed to the Pharisees. All this is of course true, but 
the Pharisees as such were representatives of certain religious 
views, whereas in the enemies of the Baptist and Christ we 
have before us a political party. There appears, therefore, to have 
been a party comprising not only Pharisees and Sadducees, but 
also Scribes and ‘ the chief estates.’ If we had to translate it into 
contemporary language we should term this party mational. And 
since this would not be a strictly correct term*®, we may here 
make use of the most collective of the established terms, I mean 
that of ‘ Scribes.’ 

The distribution of responsibility in the event under discussion 
must have been that the ‘Scribes’ influenced Herodias, and 
Herodias acted on Herod Antipas. Since, then, everything 
depends ultimately upon the Scribes, it is important to determine 
the motives which underlay their action. Every one who has 
read the Gospels must have observed that after the message from 
the Sanhedrin to St. John (Jo. i 19 ff), and without any apparent 
cause, the ‘ Scribes’ began to spread the report, ‘ he hath a devil’ 
(Matt. xi 18). Prejudice against the prophet was conceived by 
them almost simultaneously with his appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jordan for the purpose of preaching. 

Are we to suppose then that it was his preaching that led to 
his execution? Of course the dignity of the Scribes may have 
been offended by this impartial judge (Matt. iii 7), who, however, 
only exercised a right from time immemorial practised by the 
prophets, and recognized by all. But he did not suffer for the 
subject-matter of his preaching. In exhorting to an inward turning 
to God, he differed from the ‘Scribes,’ but he strictly observed 
the Mosaic law, and did not seek to deprive of their value any of 


1 Eders., i 311-3 [and 93]. 2 Ant. xiii 16. 2. 
* In St. John’s Gospel there seems to be an indication of the true name, the 
introduction of which would, however, require some preliminary discussion. 
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the regulations of the traditional law. The moral state of the 
Jews he considered to be so hopeless that he threatened them 
with a rejection by God, and the creation of a new people out of 
‘these stones.’ But he never rejected the Messianic view accord- 
ing to which the Messiah was to be exclusively Jewish. The 
‘Scribes’ themselves testified to their agreement with his teaching 
when they entered into a union with his disciples against Christ, 
whose followers did not keep the commandments with respect to 
fasting and prayer (Marc. ii 18). Their hostility then could 
not have taken its rise here. Differences in degree did of 
course exist, but they were easily smoothed away by the con- 
sideration that it is one thing to preach an ideal standard of 
morals, and another to realize this ideal in practical life. 

Keim ! supposes that St. John suffered at the Scribes’ hands for 
the sake of Christ, and that his death was the first disclosure 
of the carefully elaborated plan which was matured by the 
Jews when they realized what a gulf lay between the teaching 
of the God-man and their own ideals and conduct. But this 
view will not bear investigation. Keim’s most important argu- 
ment is based upon the supposition that after being informed 
of the death of the Baptist, Christ moved away into the territory 
of Philip. This is geographically incorrect. The synoptic 
Gospels record that Christ withdrew to a desert place. That 
it was not a literal desert is clear from the fact that all three 
synoptists hereupon record the feeding of the 5,000 (Matt. xiv 
15 ff, Marc. vi 35 ff, Luc. ix 12 ff): and when we compare 
Jo. vi 1, we are led to conjecture that the deserted place was 
Herod’s capital, Tiberias, so obnoxious to the Jews, near which 
the miracle took place. Nor do the Gospels, if thoughtfully 
interpreted, really connect the removal of Christ with St. John’s 
death at all. Not only must the reason suggested in St. Mark and 
St. Luke, that the Apostles who had just returned from their 
mission required rest, also be taken into account: but the whole 
story of St. John’s death is narrated here by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark out of its chronological order. They record first the fact 
that Herod heard of Christ and declared that John had risen from 
the dead. Then they give the account of the Baptist’s execution. 
Obviously this cannot be regarded as an incident taken in its 


! ii 509 ff. 
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natural order and pointing the progress of the narrative. It 
is an incidental episode inserted to explain why Herod supposed 
that John had risen from the dead. Now we learn elsewhere [ Luc. 
xxiii 8] that Herod not only remembered with chagrin his par- 
ticipation in the murder of John, but also greatly desired to see 
Jesus. Inasmuch as he did not deserve it, Christ moved away, 
not indeed out of his dominions, but far enough for Herod to see 
clearly that He did not condescend to vouchsafe to him any 
communion. Thus Christ withdrew because Herod wished to see 
Him, not because He had just received news of the death of the 
Baptist. 

There is, therefore, no justification in this passage for the 
statement that St. John suffered for Christ. But Keim, although 
he tries to found his argument on the synoptic Gospels alone, 
must have had in mind Jo. i 29-30. We are there told 
that John testified to Christ. And of course the Scribes had 
accurate information of this testimony. Here, then, are possible 
grounds for supposing that the Baptist did suffer for his 
witness to Christ: and it is difficult not to agree with Keim 
that the cause which he suggests may have co-operated with 
others when the decision of the Scribes was once taken. But 
the chief cause of their action cannot be found here. If the 
Baptist suffered for his witness to Christ, the Scribes must already 
have decided that their hostility to Christ must be pushed to 
the bitter end. But an attentive study of the synoptic Gospels 
shows that as a matter of fact this decision was not arrived 
at until later, and that at the time of St. John’s death their 
attitude to Christ had not yet been defined. 

Perhaps it will be well to look at the question from another 
standpoint. Whatever the Scribes may have been, it is hardly 
possible to suppose that they endeavoured to compass the 
Baptist’s death only on account of the past, and merely on 
account of his repeated proclamation of Christ as the Messiah. 
If they did unto the forerunner as they listed, they did so 
from fear with regard to the future, to prevent him from exer- 
cising his influence on the side of the Messiah and against them. 
What was this influence which they dreaded? Not simply 
a repetition of his former testimony. This would have been 
needless, for by that time the greater importance of ‘ the Bride- 
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groom’ had become recognized, not only by the ‘friend of the 
bridegroom’ but by the people. The Scribes could only fear 
the Baptist’s influence if he actively participated in that aspect 
of the teaching of Christ according to which the Messiah was 
not the King of the Jews victorious over the national enemies, 
who would give to His people from the first supremacy over 
their foes, and reign for ever. St. John would have exercised 
such an influence if by his preaching he had emphasised that 
aspect of the truth of the kingdom of heaven which as it seems 
was the ultimate reason why the chiefs of the people gathered 
together against the Lord and against His Christ’. Of such an 
influence the Scribes were bound to stand in fear, and if their 
fear had found confirmation the Baptist would certainly have 
suffered at their hands for the sake of Christ. 

But it is well known that a circumstance had occurred which 
made it evident that from this point of view the Scribes could 
have nothing against the Baptist: I mean the message sent 
by St. John to Christ with the question, ‘Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another*?” Much ingenuity has been 
expended in trying to discover the reasons which induced 
St. John to ask this question, which seems so unnatural in view 
of the fact that St. John had himself answered it at an earlier 
period in so decided a manner. Some deny the historical 
character of the narrative*, others explain it by referring to 
the spiritual condition of one who was in prison*. Others again 
have supposed that St. John sent his disciples not for his own 
sake, but that their faith might be confirmed by the words 
of Christ®. Other explanations are also possible®; but in any 
case it is indisputable that this incident would have the effect 
rather of setting at rest the misgivings of the Scribes with 

’ [Acts iv 26, 27.] 2 [Matt. xi 3.] 

* Strauss, i 380 ff. 

* This was expressed by Tertullian [de Baptismo, § 10], who thought that St. 
John’s question implied doubt, and that this was occasioned by the spirit of God 
leaving him after his testimony to Christ. In this harsh form the view is supported 


by Meyer; in a milder form (temporary doubt that arose in prison) by Olshausen, 
354 f., and Lange. 
* This opinion was first expressed by Origen [see Cramer’s Catena on Matt. xi 3]. 
* See, for instance, the interpretation of [St. Jerome (Comm. in. Matt. ad loc. : 
Opp. ed. Vallarsi vii. 67) and] St. Gregory the Great (Hom. in Evangelia, vi: Opp. 
ed. Bened. i. 1452), which opens up a new path. 
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regard to St. John’s attitude to Christ, than of exciting their 
fears: unless indeed they interpreted the question as a summons 
to Christ to proclaim Himself as the Messiah’. But at the 
time of the embassy the Scribes were well aware that no act 
of Christ could depend on a challenge from without, and that 
if in this case He had responded to the (assumed) request of 
St. John His action would have been out of harmony with His 
previous teaching about the suffering Messiah and the Son of 
Man. It may be worth while to add that if we refuse to credit 
the arbitrary invention of an alleged fear of the Scribes in respect 
of the Roman power, there can be no difficulty in maintaining 
that the Scribes could have found nothing to startle them in 
such a response of Christ to the Baptist’s appeal, provided that 
He proclaimed Himself as the Messiah in the national Jewish 
sense of the term. 

Whatever we may believe as to the religious opinions of the 
Scribes, the plain words of the Saviour prevent us from regarding 
religious questions as the chief cause of the collision between the 
Baptist and his enemies (Matt. xi 18). We shall do well, there- 
fore, to set the matter on a different footing. St. John from the 
very first sharply separated himself from the leaders of the 
people (Matt. iii 7). This, of course, would prejudice them 
against him all the more, since his preaching attracted multitudes 
from all parts of the country and made him a factor of which 
they found themselves obliged to take official notice. The 
Baptist’s reply to the formal? interrogation of the Sanhedrin 
produced still greater estrangement. Whilst refusing to claim 
for himself the Messianic unction, or the mission of Elias, or the 
dignity of ‘the prophet,’ he called himself a forerunner in the 
sense of one who was to make straight the ways of the people, 
that they might be worthy to receive Christ (Jo. i 20-3). Such 
a reply would not remove prejudice, but on the other hand the 
conduct of the Baptist gave no particular cause for alarm. The 
question of cleansing through baptism, although it caused disputes 
(Jo. iii 25), did not prevent the disputants from acting together. 


* See e. g. Wolffii Curae philolog. et crit. in iv Evangelia (ed. 3), Hamburg, 1739, 
i 190 


dersheim, i 309, supposes this to have been an unofficial deputation. But 
cf. Jo. i 22, 24. 
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The righteousness preached by the Baptist was in theory incul- 
cated by the Scribes also, even if it was practically denied by 
them. And the refusal to be called ‘the prophet’ had to be 
understood as a refusal on the part of the Baptist to introduce 
into his preaching even such political considerations as preceding 
prophets had admitted. Consequently St. John continued to 
preach and to baptize without let or hindrance. He was ‘ not yet 
cast into prison.’ 

Probably matters might have continued on this footing if the 
unlucky personality of Herod had not become involved in the 
matter. Throughout the whole of his life there was not a trait 
which could appear unstained in the sight of the people. On his 
father’s side he was the son of that Herod the Great who not 
only provoked aversion as a foreign governor, but who tried to 
suppress the last vestige of the popular power represented in the 
Sanhedrin’. On his mother’s side he was not of Asmonean 
origin, not even, like Philip, the son of a woman of Jerusalem, but 
was son of a Samaritan *, and full brother of Archelaus, who so 
deservedly incurred the hatred of the Jews. His education he 
received at Rome *, and he adopted the habits of a heathen. By 
his marriage with the daughter of Aretas he became allied to a 
people who were the bitter enemies of the Jews*. And as gover- 
nor he obediently carried out the Roman policy®. Without 
opposing fundamental Hebrew beliefs, he suffered himself to 
openly break those regulations which the Scribes regarded as 
more obligatory than justice, mercy, and faith®. As tetrarch of 
Galilee and Peraea he prevented’ Agrippa, who not only belonged 
to the Asmonean family of Simon the Just, but strictly kept ‘all 
the customs of the fathers®’ and successfully represented Jewish 
interests at the Roman court, from becoming governor over all 


Ant. xiv 9. 4; xv I. 1. 

2 Josephus calls her Malthace [e. g. Ant. xvii 10. 1]. 

® Ant. xvii 1. 3. * Ibid. xviii 5. 1 et passim. 

5 Ewald, v 50, Anm. 1, on the authority of Mionnet, supposes that, ‘the crafty 
Antipas’ found means to dispense with the representation of the Roman Caesar on 
the coinage. But Matt. xxii 16, 21 shows that, although Mionnet did not discover 
any (Roman) coins of Antipas’ reign, they did exist. [On the coins of Herod 
Antipas cf. Schirer, i 361, Anm. 16, and the literature there referred to. ] 

® Cf. what was said above (p. 515) as to the site of Tiberias, and the ornamenta- 
tion of the palace with figures of animals. 

7 I should so understand Ant. xviii 7. 1, 2. 

® Ant. xix 6. 1, 3. * Ibid. xviii 8. 7 ; xix 5. 2. 
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the Jewish dominions. And to crown all he had formed round 
him the Herodian party, who were devoted to him’. In a word 
the person of Herod was obnoxious and dangerous to all who, 
from whatever motive, had undertaken the preservation of the 
national existence. And the Baptist stood in close relations to 
Herod. The Gospels testify to that with perfect clearness. 
‘Herod feared John, knowing that he was a righteous man and a 
holy, and kept him safe. And when he heard him he did many 
things, and he heard him gladly’ (Marc. vi 20). 

It is true that attempts have been made to limit the close 
relations here described to the period of the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment. But the evangelist affords us an opportunity of assuring 
ourselves of the arbitrary character of this limitation. He 
connects the verse just quoted with the statement that Herodias 
desired the death of John, and uses it as an explanation of the 
fact that her wish was not immediately carried out by Herod. 
Herod must certainly soon have found out that in casting St. 
John into prison he by no means satisfied the hatred of Herodias. 
He evidently did not wish to increase his guilt to the extent of 
complying with her murderous wishes. Yet he did not seek for 
opportunities of thwarting her. How could he have engaged in 
direct communication with the imprisoned Baptist, a course of 
action which would increase her desire for the execution of the 
latter? The idea of such communication arose from the supposed 
‘privileged position’ of the confined Baptist, which again is deduced 
from the free access to him of his disciples, though even Weiss is 
obliged to admit the hasty character of this inference in view of 
Acts xxiv 23. We do not deny the possibility of such intercourse, 
but Herod would have had to use all his craft to keep it from the 
knowledge of Herodias. Moreover, St. Luke (iii 19) states that 
the denunciation of his unlawful marriage was the last rebuke 
which Antipas heard from the Baptist, but not the only one: 
on the contrary, every wrong action of the tetrarch was duly 
reproved by the prophet, a state of things which presupposes much 
more than a transitory influence during St. John’s imprisonment. 
This testimony of St. Luke to prolonged and systematic rela- 
tions between the Baptist and the tetrarch confirms the natural 
meaning of the words already quoted from Marc. vi 20. 

1 Ewald, 46 f. 
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Another attempt to resist the conclusion we have drawn from 
the statement in St. Mark is made by substituting the varia lectio 
nope for éxoie. Herod, it is said, did not ‘do many things when 
he heard him,’ but ‘ was much perplexed.’ But jmdépe, though a 
very old reading, is not original *, and even if it were original it 
would suggest much more than the transient, ineffective feeling 
of pleasure at hearing a powerful orator. Thus with either 
reading this verse testifies to an active influence of St. John, 
whose widespread authority the Scribes had occasion to know so 
well, upon a ruler with whom they were engaged in a struggle 
where success seemed to depend either on some false step of 
Herod, or on his becoming amenable to an influence favourable 
to the Scribes. Here lies hidden the chief cause of the Baptist’s 
death. 


III 


Thus the Scribes ‘knew not’ the Baptist (Matt. xvii 12). 
They could not believe that he was working exclusively in 
the interests of moral truth (Matt. xxi 32). What other 


point of view could they have, save that political outlook 
which united them, notwithstanding the fact that in beliefs 
they belonged to widely differing sects? From this political 
standpoint they could only see that the Baptist pointed not to 
Jerusalem, but to another centre of interest—the Light from 
the east. With his influence upon the tetrarch and his authority 
in the eyes of the people, he might prove a firm support for 
Antipas, a possibility which clashed with the interests which 
lay nearest to their hearts. It was direct personal animosity 
which in the moments of their greatest exasperation provoked 
the slander, ‘he hath a devil’ (Matt. xi 18, Luc. vii 33). The 


1 Edersheim, i 666. [#mépa, 8 B L Cop. éwofe: the Western authorities, including 
D, the Latin MSS and the Lewis Syriac]. 

* As regards the origin of #mépe there are two equally possible explanations. 
Either it was desired to show that under the influence of the Baptist Herod began 
to think doubtfully of his unlawful marriage, which he had before justified on 
political grounds ; or by #épe is meant that the preaching of St. John had affected 
the entire life of Antipas. The words which follow, ‘and heard him gladly,’ must 
then mean that Herod was inclined to reform his life, and would express an idea of 
gradual improvement, absent from the received text, in which there appears first 
the thought of obedience in matters of practice, and then the idea of simple hearing. 
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people, however, paid no attention to this charge, and continued 
to treat the prophet with the greatest respect (Luc. iii 29). This 
of course only inflamed the Scribes the more, and invited them 
to a course of action which had succeeded in the case of others’. 
How they carried out their design is described in the narratives 
of the first two Gospels. 

The Gospels also enable us to solve another question—how 
it was that Herod put the Baptist to death in apparent disregard 
of his own interests. The Gospels point out that Herod trans- 
ferred the responsibility of this action to others, and thus secured 
himself against the rebellion of the people by sheltering himself 
behind the elders who took part in the feast. They do not leave 
unmentioned the ceaseless importunities of Herodias, which were 
well calculated to act upon the sensuous nature of the tetrarch, 
and at a later period did in fact bring him into disgrace 
and exile. Lastly, in the words of Christ they lay bare the 
perfidy which was perhaps Herod’s most characteristic trait 
(Luc. xiii 32). This passage is an answer to the hypocritical 
warning grounded on the Baptist’s fate; and therefore the 
name, ‘that fox,’ given here to Herod, evidently stands in 
close relationship with the dark deed of the Baptist’s execution. 

Herod of course knew that no considerations of a political 
nature could change the Baptist’s opinion of his adulterous 
marriage. Therefore so long as the marriage remained undis- 
solved, he could expect from St. John no renewal of his former 
relations to him. This is the negative aspect of the case. 
On the positive side Herod had no need to guess the partici- 
pation of the Scribes in the importunity of Herodias. The 
latter could not have concealed it, and, as St. Mark records, 
Herod granted Salome’s request ‘for the sake also of those 
which sat with him. Plainly, by this time, he was far from 
disinclined to sacrifice the Baptist to the Scribes. And indeed 
it is hardly possible to doubt that much earlier than this Herod 
was making overtures to the Scribes in marrying Herodias. 
No one can suppose that the Asmonean princess at fifty years 
of age could have so captivated Herod as to make him not 
only offend his brother, but also forget that he had married 
an Arabian wife to insure his dominions against attack*. What 

? Ant. xiii 16. 2. ? Hausrath, i 293. 
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he did by his alliance with Herodias was to change his position 
and put an end to his strained relations with the leaders of the 
Jewish people. And in condemning the Baptist to death, he 
made his connexion with them still closer. 

It may be considered doubtful how far he had reasons of 
his own for this change of front. But there are some indirect 
data. On paper Herod was already ‘ king’!, and after his father 
had changed his will* he did not give up his aspirations after 
royalty, but went to Rome to wrest the title from his brother 
Archelaus*. The fact that at a later period he prepared armour 
for 70,000 men* makes it improbable that he ever gave up this 
hope. Agrippa, in his denunciation of Herod, explained these 
preparations as proof of his intention of revolting against the 
Romans. But nothing is more improbable, though the accusation 
(together with Agrippa’s presents) was sufficient for the emperor 
Gaius. It might have been supposed that Herod intended these 
preparations for the war against Aretas, but he understood well 
enough that it was more convenient to conquer the Arabian 
king through Rome than in direct war’. No other enemy was 
attacking him, and yet besides storing the armour he entered 
into an agreement with the Parthians®, who played an active 
part in the Jewish history of the period’. It is simplest to 
suppose that Herod still fostered the hope of becoming king 
instead of Agrippa, and that he intended to keep the power 
thus acquired by force of arms if necessary. But the Scribes 
were on the side of Agrippa, and Herod knew that they had 
been able to deprive Archelaus of his kingdom. On his own 
side he had the Baptist *, who, however, was not likely to assist 
him in his ambitious projects. Therefore he changed front. 
First he married Herodias, and then, falling lower still, he sacri- 
ficed the Baptist without understanding that he had deprived 
himself of his own mainstay and had become his own enemy. 

But his eyes seem soon to have been opened. At all events, he 
gladly received news of Christ, hoping that in Him the Baptist 

1 Ant. xvii 6. 1. 2 Ibid. xvii 8. 1. 

* Ibid. xvii 9. 4. * Ibid, xviii 7. 2. 

® Ibid. xviii 5. 1. 6 Ibid. xviii 7. 2. 

? (Schirer, i 371: Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, ch. ix.] 


* The Herodians need not be taken into account. According to Ewald, v 47, in 
important cases they showed themselves very weak. 
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had risen. Critical writers refuse to him even this tardy recog- 
nition of his folly. How, it is asked, could Herod, a Sadducee, 
believe in the resurrection of the dead’? But in defence of the 
Gospel it must be pointed out that Herod’s Sadduceeism is very 
doubtful. It is deduced from a comp>rison of Marc. viii 15 
and Matt. xvi 6, where Christ, after warning His disciples against 
the leaven of the Pharisees, adds that they should beware of the 
leaven of Herod as one Gospel records it, or of the leaven of 
the Sadducees according to the other. But the context shows 
that the Saviour was warning His disciples against false con- 
ceptions of the Messiah—the materialism of the Pharisees on 
the one hand, the nihilism of the Sadducees and of Herod 
on the other. And besides, that Herod should express the 
conviction that in Christ John had risen again, did not neces- 
sarily imply that he believed in the resurrection of the dead, or 
even (as one harmonistic writer suggests)” in the transmigration 
of souls! He merely gave utterance to the idea that in Christ 
he might perhaps find again that other who had been lost to him 
through his own crime. 


1 e.g. Volkmar, 359. ? Olshausen, i 472. 


S. SOLLERTINSKY. 





THE EARLY EPISCOPAL LISTS. II. 


IN the January number of the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES I discussed, sufficiently I think for the present purpose, 
some questions preliminary to an understanding of the evidence 
of Eusebius with regard to the four episcopal lists which he gives 
us in his History and his Chronicle1—those of the churches of 
Rome Alexandria Antioch and Jerusalem. In this second paper 
I propose to approach the consideration of the lists themselves, 
and to begin with that of Jerusalem, which is quite independent 
of the other three and is involved in curious complications of 
its own. 


THE JERUSALEM LIST. 


For this list our only authorities are Eusebius and later 
oriental writers whose lists are closely related to, if they are not 
dependent on, that of Eusebius. It will be convenient in the first 
instance to concentrate attention on Eusebius alone. 

The first and most important point is one which Eusebius 
himself is careful to press upon our notice, for it distinguished 
apparently his Jerusalem ‘source’ from the source or sources 
on which he drew for the other three churches: he had a list 
of names, but no dates were attached to them. After recording 
in the History, under the reign of Hadrian, the duration of the 
episcopate of the then bishop of Rome and the then bishop of 
Alexandria, he goes on to contrast his knowledge of the suc- 
cession at Jerusalem: ‘but the chronology of the bishops at 
Jerusalem I have nowhere found written out and preserved,’ 


1 When that article was written, the work of Schoene, Die Weltchronik des 
Eusebius in ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus (Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhand- 
lung, A. D. 1900), had not yet appeared. I hope to be able to say something of it on 
a future occasion. It is matter for regret that Schoene has definitely renounced 
the intention of revising and reissuing his edition of the Chronicle, since the recently 
discovered material renders a new edition imperative. 

VOL. I. Mm 
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(rdv ye pny ev ‘lepocoddpots émioxdtwy Tovs xpdvovs ypapy owouevous 
ovdanes evpov, H. £. iv 5). The tenor of this sentence would be 
quite against any limitation of its scope simply to the bishops 
down to Hadrian’s time, and in fact the corresponding statement 
in the Chronicle occurs at a much later point, Commodus 6= 
A.D. 185-1861, non potuimus discernere tempora singulorum eo 
quod usque in praesentem diem episcopatus eorum anni minime 
saluarentur*. Since, further, the number of names in the list 
down to the beginning of the third century was unusually large— 
a point to which I shall have to recur more than’ once—Eusebius 
forbore all attempt to invent a separate date of accession for 
each, and massed them in groups; and as the grouping itself had 
for the most part to proceed on arbitrary lines, he has not even 
cared to make the groups identical in the History and the 
Chronicle. In the History thirteen bishops after James and 
Symeon, down to the final destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 135, 
are enumerated together (H. £. iv 5); in the Chronicle these are 
separated, the fourth to the ninth (inclusive) appearing under 
Trajan 14%, A.D, 111-112, the remainder under Hadrian 7 or 8, 
c. A.D. 124. In the History the next fifteen bishops, after 


the foundation of the gentile city of Aelia Capitolina on the ruins 
of Jerusalem, are again catalogued on a single occasion (H. £. 
v 12)*, and four more in H. £. vi 10; in the Chronicle the first 
name is given separately under Hadrian 19, A.D. 135-136, nine 


* On the system of reckoning the imperial years see the former article, 
pp. 187-192. 

? Except where the contrary is specially stated, quotations from the Chronicle are 
given from the version of St. Jerome ; see the former article, pp. 184-187. In this 
case the words usque in praesentem diem appear to be Jerome’s own. The Syriac 
of Dionysius of Telmahar (Harnack, Chronologie p. 83) has for the last clause only 
quia non tempus administrationis illorum consignatum est, and the Armenian agrees 
with it, Jerome’s version elsewhere betrays special knowledge of Jerusalem, in the 
story of the pig carved over the Bethlehem gate of Aelia (Hadrian 20) ; though his 
translation of the Chronicle preceded in time his residence at Bethlehem. 

* Schoene gives Trajan 15 with one MS only; his other three agree with the 
Oxford MS on Trajan 14. 

* Eusebius distinctly says i Joc. that Narcissus, the last name here catalogued, 
was the fifteenth after the siege under Hadrian and thirtieth from the Apostles ; 
but as a matter of fact only thirteen names are given. Comparison with the 
Chronicle shows that he has in the History accidentally omitted the eleventh and 
twelfth (or, counting from the beginning, the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh) 
names, Maximus and Antoninus. 
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names are grouped under Antoninus Pius 23, A. D. 160-161, and 
nine again under Commodus 6, A.D. 185-186. 

That the origin of this dateless list of names is not to be sought 
in any Chronicle such as that of Julius Africanus’ would be 
a priori at least highly probable, for a Chronicle cannot properly 
contain, and the Chronicle of Eusebius-Jerome does not in fact 
contain, any undated notices at all. It is true that mere lists 
of names unequipped with dates not only might be appended 
to a Chronicle as a species of pidces justificatives, but do actually 
appear in the Chronicle or Liber Generationis of Hippolytus, 
of which indeed they constitute the most important element ; 
but Eusebius leaves us in no real doubt that his source here was 
local tradition. Palestinian Caesarea was still when Eusebius 
was born there, as it had been in the time of the Apostles, the 
civil capital of the province to which Aelia-Jerusalem belonged. 
The bishops of the two churches, Theophilus of Caesarea and 
Narcissus of Jerusalem, had together presided over a Palestinian 
synod on the Easter question at the end of the second century, 
the Acts of which were still extant when Eusebius wrote (H. £. 
v 23). That the historian himself should investigate on the spot 
the records of a church at once so nearly connected with his own, 
and locally at least the inheritor of the ovigines and holy places 
of Christianity, was natural and inevitable. And the christians 
of Jerusalem, it is clear, were not behindhand in satisfying the 
curiosity of their visitor. They showed him the Chair of 
St. James; they related to him all the marvels which local 
tradition had handed down about their bishop Narcissus”. 
Narcissus had by his prayers turned water into oil—after the 
example of the miracle at Cana—when oil for the lights ran out 
during the service of the Paschal Vigil, and tiny quantities of 
the miraculous oil were still preserved and shown by many of 
the faithful. He had been calumniated on charges which his 
three accusers had maintained by invoking against themselves, if 


* See the previous paper, pp. 194-196. 

2 H. E. vii 19 of rHde Kata Biadoxhy aderApol capas Trois maow emdelevevra ; vi 9 
TOAAG pev ovv al GAAa wapddoga of THs wapoiwias wodira ws é« napaddcews THY Kara 
diadoxiy ddeApav trod Napxiccov prnpovevovow, «.7.A. It is probably the special 
position of the Jerusalem christians, and what seemed to Eusebius (mistakenly) 
their special claim to be the exponents of a trustworthy tradition from the beginning 
of things, that leads him to employ the phrase ‘succession’ in both passages. 


Mm2 
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their statements were untrue, fire, wasting disease, loss of sight: 
and the fate which each of the calumniators had invoked came in 
turn to pass. He had mysteriously disappeared, no man knew 
whither, to embrace the ascetic life; his third successor in the 
episcopate was ruling when once more he returned, as suddenly 
as he had gone, and was called upon again to exercise his office. 
His age was now so great that he was unable even to celebrate 
the Liturgy, and a Cappadocian bishop, Alexander, was chosen 
to rule with him and to succeed him ; though, as it was contrary 
to all precedents that a bishop should be translated ', or that two 
bishops should be ruling in the same church, revelations came in 
to overcome the difficulty, and, as Eusebius heard the story, not 
only was Alexander supernaturally summoned to Jerusalem, but 
to all the most zealous members of the Jerusalem community (rois 
padwora aitéy orovdalos) was granted an identical vision of their 
meeting the predestined coadjutor outside the city gates. ’ 
Naturally then these same christians of Jerusalem were not 
behindhand when the bishop of Caesarea questioned them as 
to their possession of a trustworthy account of their episcopal 
succession. They produced him a written list reaching back to 
the age of the Apostles. "Ef éyypdqwr, ‘ from a written source,’ is 
the phrase by which Eusebius in the History (iv 5) defines his 
authority for the assertion that fifteen bishops, all of them Jews, 
preceded the siege under Hadrian ; in the Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica (iii 5; I take the passage from Harnack, p. 219 n) he says 
still more precisely that the first bishops in the succession down 
to Hadrian’s siege were Jews, ‘whose names are still found on 
record with the christians of the locality, év ra dvéuara eloér viv 
mapa Tois éyxwplois pynuoveverat. 


The purpose of this paper is to ask, What is the value of the 
list which was thus propounded to Eusebius at Jerusalem as 
representing the tradition of the local church? 

We turn in the first place to external evidence, and we ask 
what is known, whether through Eusebius himself or through 
other witnesses, of the history of this church of Jerusalem in the 
first three centuries. 


* Alexander’s translation was the earliest instance known to the historian 
Socrates, H. E. vii 36. 
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1. Eusebius had at his disposal—besides the list of bishops 
which is in question—for the first two centuries after Pentecost at 
least four Palestinian authorities, whose writings bore more or 
less upon the subject, and for the second half of the third century 
(he himself was born in A.D. 274) the recollections of actual 
contemporaries of the events narrated. 

The Jewish historian Josephus’ related the death of James, 
‘the brother of Jesus who is called Christ,’ as occurring in the 
interval between the death of the procurator Festus and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus. But the date assigned in the 
Chronicle, Nero 7 *, A.D. 61-62, though it cannot be very far from 
the truth *, is not given in Josephus, and was probably selected 
on more or less arbitrary grounds by Eusebius himself. From 
Josephus too (napédwxe AeveOycouévovs) came the detail of the 
manner of St. James’ death, lapidibus opprimitur. 

Hegesippus, the Palestinian Christian, wrote his five books of 
Memoirs (now lost) not long after the middle of the second 
century. From them Eusebius drew (i).a lengthy account of the 
trial, confession, and martyrdom of St. James * ; (ii) the statement 
that Clopas, father of Symeon, St. James’ successor, was brother 


of Joseph, so that Symeon was ‘cousin’ to our Lord °; (iii) the 


' Antiquities XX ix 1, quoted in H. E. ii 23: see below, p. 536n. 3. 

* Harnack (p. 130) has rightly seen that this (and not Nero 8) is the correct year ; 
two of Schoene’s MSS already gave it, and we can now add the Oxford MS. 

8 Festus arrived as procurator in all probability either in a. p. 58 or 59; see my 
article, Chronology of the New Test: t: Apostolic Age, in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible i 419-420. Albinus was already in office at the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the fourth year before the outbreak of the war (Jewish War V1 v 3), i.e. in the 
autumn of A. D. 62. 

* H.E.ii 23. According to Hegesippus St. James was thrown down from a pin- 
nacle of the Temple, then stoned, and finally killed by a fuller with his club. When 
Clement of Alexandria in the Seventh Book of his Outlines (quoted in Eus. H. E, ii 1) 
distinguishes this St. James as 6 ward rod mrepvyiov BrnOeis Kal ind nvapéws EvAw 
mAnyels eis Oavarov, he was certainly drawing from Hegesippus. 

5 H.E, iii 11. The form Clopas is given in the Greek text of the History, both 
here and in a definite quotation from Hegesippus in H. £. iii 32. On the other 
hand, both translations of the History, Rufinus and the Syriac, appear to give 
Cleophas ; and in the Chronicle, Trajan 10, the name is Cleopas (Cleophas) accord- 
ing to the Paschal Chronicle, the Armenian, and both Syriac epitomes ; in Jerome 
Schoene prints Clopae, but two of his four MSS read Cleopae, and they are now 
reinforced by the Oxford MS. Similar confusion prevails over the name of his son 
the bishop. Symeon is the only form known in the History, whether in the words 
of Eusebius (H. E. iii 11, 22, 32, 35) or in those of Hegesippus (quoted in Eusebius, 
H. E. iii 32); but in the Chronicle, Nero 7, he is called Symeon qui et Simon (so all 
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information that this same Symeon was martyred by crucifixion 
under the reign of Trajan and governorship of Atticus’. 

Aristo of Pella was another Jewish Christian author, somewhat 
older than Hegesippus, from whom Eusebius drew his knowledge 
of the edict of Hadrian, forbidding all Jews even to approach 
the site of what had once been Jerusalem*. Harnack suggests 
(p. 130) that from him may have come, too, the information that 
Marcus was the first Gentile bishop, which, both in the History 
and in the Chronicle, immediately follows. But Aristo of Pella 
was only (so far as can be ascertained) the author of a dialogue 
between a Jew and a Christian, Jason and Papiscus, which is not 
very likely to have contained historical information about the 
Jerusalem episcopate. And I see no reason to doubt that it was 
the Jerusalem list itself which contained, together with the notice 
of the close of the Jewish succession of bishops, a notice of the 
commencement of the Gentile line: see below, Table I, p. 541. 

Equally unsuccessful is the attempt which has been made to 
see in Julius Africanus a ‘source’ for Eusebius in relation to the 
church of Jerusalem. It is true that Africanus lived in Palestine, 
not very far from Aelia-Jerusalem. But Harnack rightly points 
out (p. 129) that Aelia in Africanus’ day was a place of no 
special importance; and in fact there is no single piece of 
information about its history in Eusebius which can plausibly 
be referred to him. Chronologically precise notices about 
Jerusalem do not begin in Eusebius till after the time when 
Africanus wrote, and the details about Africanus’ contemporaries, 
the two bishops Narcissus and Alexander (H. £. vi 9-11), come, 
as we have seen, from Jerusalem tradition, reinforced only by 
a fragment of Alexander's correspondence *. 


authorities ; Schoene in Jerome prints Simo for Simon with only one MS), while 
under Trajan 10 Jerome and the Paschal Chronicle call him Simon—probably 
rightly—the Armenian and Syriac Simeon. Where did the name Simon come from? 
from the Jerusalem list? 

* H.E,. iii 32. Harnack (p. 129) translates ém imarixod ’Arrixod, ‘under the pro- 
consul of Syria, Atticus’ (whom he then identifies with Sextus Attius Suburanus, 
consul in A.D, 104) : but éwarieéds = consularis not proconsul, and in fact neither the 
governor of Judaea nor the legate of Syria would ever have been called ‘proconsul.’ 

2 H.E. iv 6, cf. Chronicle Hadrian 18. 

* H.E. vit. This letter, written to the people of Antinoe (in Egypt), was in 
Eusebius’ time ‘ preserved with us,’ sap’ jyiv, which perhaps suggests the library at 
Caesarea rather than the archives of the church of Jerusalem. 
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Apart then from a single statement in Josephus, at the latest 
point where the Jewish writer was likely to be brought into 
contact with the history of the christians of Jerusalem, Hegesippus 
remains so far the only authority from whom we have reason 
to know that Eusebius drew. But there are still left a few 
statements made by Eusebius without indication of source, and 
we proceed to ask whether these or any of them can be referred 
to Hegesippus or, if not, whether any new authority must be 
postulated outside the Jerusalem list and Jerusalem tradition. 

(a) At the beginning of the Second Book of the History, 
Eusebius announces his intention of investigating ‘the events 
that followed the Ascension, noting some things out of the divine 
scriptures and adding others from other records which we shall 
as occasion offers mention.’ He first narrates from the Acts the 
election of Matthias and ordination of the Seven, with the 
martyrdom of Stephen, and proceeds according to his programme 
to reinforce the canonical by external matter’. ‘Then (rére d7ra) 
too James who was called brother of the Lord, for he too was 
named son of Joseph... this James then, whom because of his 
superiority in virtue the ancients surnamed the Just, was the first 
they tell us to be entrusted with the throne of the episcopate of 
the church in Jerusalem’; or more definitely in the Chronicle, 
Tiberius 19 (the year after the Crucifixion) = A.D. 32-43, 
‘James the brother of the Lord is ordained bishop by the 
apostles,’ compare H. £. ii 23 mpds rév dmootdédwy; in H. £. vii 19 
it is even ‘at the hands of the Saviour himself and the Apostles.’ 
This reckoning of the episcopate of James from the Ascension— 
the Liberian list shows a similar procedure in regard to 
St. Peter’s Roman episcopate—goes back, I cannot doubt, to 
Hegesippus himself*, for the quotation in H. £. ii. 23 begins 
with words which exactly satisfy the statement of Eusebius 

* Zahn (Forschungen vi 229) is wrong, I am sure, in supposing that the episco- 
pate of St. James is here meant to be placed after the death of Stephen ; it is only 
that the non-canonical is placed after the canonical record. 

2 Clement of Alexandria too uses the phrase perd tiv dvddnfw tod swrijpos of 
St. James’ episcopate (H. E. ii 1, fromthe Sixth Book of the Outlines), and we have 
already seen that Clement draws on Hegesippus for the history of St. James, On 
the other hand, the statement that St. James was ‘ordained by the Apostles’ may 
perhaps have been derived by Eusebius only from this passage of Clement—where 


Peter, James, and John are said to have chosen James the Just bishop of Jerusalem— 
and not go back to Hegesippus himself. 
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in ii 1, ‘And together with the apostles James the brother 
of the Lord succeeds to the church, he who was called Just 
by all men from the Lord’s time down to our own.’ What 
Hegesippus meant by d:addxerat tiv éxxAnoiay peta tév drootéAwy 
was that James together with the apostles succeeded to the 
(government of the) Church after the Lord himself. It is 
probable indeed that he expressly said that our Lord had 
himself entrusted the episcopate of the church at Jerusalem to 
James, since not only Eusebius (H. £. vii 19 ut sup.) but the 
Clementine Recognitions and Epiphanius repeat the statement, 
and no common source is so likely as Hegesippus?. 

(4) The notice that ‘after the martyrdom of James and the 
taking of Jerusalem which immediately followed, the survivors 
of the apostles and personal disciples of the Lord together with 
the Lord’s kinsmen after the flesh’ met at Jerusalem to elect the 
successor of St. James (H. £. iii 11) is introduced with the words 
Adyos xaréxet, ‘the story holds.’ Bp. Lightfoot thought that 
this phrase in Eusebius always means ‘authentic and trustworthy 
information.’ Harnack, on the other hand, while going further 
than Lightfoot in connecting it with written sources, holds the 
exactly opposite opinion of the value implied—‘a source which 
for some reason or in some respect is not quite to be relied on*’ 
Perhaps it is truer to say that Eusebius in using it carefully 
abstains, so far as the words themselves go, from giving an 
estimate of value one way or the other. Anyhow there is 
nothing in this particular case that militates against the 
authorship of Hegesippus, who is named (in connexion with the 
relationship of Clopas and Joseph) in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The truth of the story itself is another matter; it is 
difficult to suppose that the Jerusalem church was left without 
a head for at least eight years—since James was martyred at 
latest in A.D. 62, and the siege was not over till A.D. 70°—so that, 


1 Clem. Recogn. i 43 ; Epiph. Haer. Ixxviii 7. I take these references from Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi 229, 230, who has, however, overlooked the important reference to 
Eusebius ; nor can I quite gather whether he sees the real meaning of the phrase 
biadéxera Ti éxxdyoiav pera rev dmwoorddow as | have just interpreted it in the text. 

* Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp) i 58 n ; Harnack, Chronologie p. 128 n. 

* Even if with Zahn (Forschungen vi 302) we reject the whole account of James’ 
martyrdom in Josephus as a fabrication, and place it rather with Hegesippus at the 
Passover of a. p. 66, four or five years still remain to be accounted for; though in 
this case it is true that the war would be a sufficient explanation. 
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whatever basis there may be for the rest of the story, its 
chronology at least is unsatisfactory. 

(c) With the same phrase Adyos xaréxe: is introduced the 
explanation of the absence of any extant chronology of the 
bishops of Jerusalem. Eusebius had nowhere found their dates 
recorded, ‘for the story holds that they were very short-lived,’ 
xoudh yap obv BpaxvBiovs adrovs Adyos xaréxer yeveoOat (HH. £. iv 5). 
The most natural explanation seems to me here to be that the 
historian asked his informants at Jerusalem why there were no 
dates to their list and why there were so many names on the 
rolls of the see, and that the explanation that they were ali very 
short-lived was the answer to both these questions. In this case 
Adyos xaréxe. would mean no more than the local tradition of the 
church at Jerusalem as it existed in Eusebius’ day. 

With these notices the information given in Eusebius of 
Jerusalem affairs down to the middle of the third century is 
exhausted; and the point that needs to be borne in mind 
is that, apart from Hegesippus and three individual notices 
(that in Josephus, Narcissus’ Paschal synod, and the letter of 
Alexander), Eusebius had nothing at his command by which 
the value of the Jerusalem traditions could be checked; and in 
particular, that between the martyrdom of Symeon under the 
Emperor Trajan at the beginning of the second century, and 
the participation of Narcissus in a synod on the Paschal question 
in the papacy of Victor at its close, there is no single fact given 
us, other than the destruction of Jerusalem and foundation of 
Aelia Capitolina about A.D. 135, which can confirm or even 
illustrate the episcopate of any one out of nearly thirty bishops. 
Whether authorities other than Eusebius come to our rescue 
here, is a question which I shall ask in a moment. 

On the other hand, from the middle of the third century 
Eusebius becomes an almost contemporary authority, and could 
derive his information from eye-witnesses. That in the persecu- 
tion of Decius, A.D. 250, bishop Alexander confessed Christ at 
Caesarea and died in prison, being succeeded by Mazabanes1— 
that after about fifteen years’ episcopate Mazabanes was followed 


? So the History, vi 39, with Syncellus; Jerome has Mazabanus, and so according 
to Schoene the Armenian; the only Syriac epitome which contains the notice 
gives Mazabana. Epiphanius’ list goes with Jerome’s, 
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by Hymenaeus ‘ who was famous through a long period of years 
of our own day’’—that not long before the great persecution 
Hymenaeus died, and that, after the brief episcopate of Zabdas, 
Hermon occupied the ‘throne’ of St. James during the persecu- 
tion itself*—all this may be accepted without hesitation, and 
needs no further examination. It is only for so much of the 
Jerusalem list as precedes the death of Alexander that fresh 
light must be sought in the authorities whose information adds 
to that given by Eusebius. 


2. The sources other than Eusebius available for our present 
purpose are five in number: Epiphanius and four chronographers 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, namely Syncellus, Nicephorus, 
the Xpovoypadeiov civroyov, and Eutychius. 

Epiphanius (whose book on Heresies was published c. A.D. 375) 
having occasion in his 66th chapter to mention the claim of 
the Manichaeans that their founder Manes was himself the 
Spirit promised to the disciples, meets it by cataloguing all 
the bishops who succeeded one another in Jerusalem between 
the days of the apostles and the appearance of Manes in the 
reigns of Aurelian and Probus, A.D. 270-282 (ed. Oehler,; 
ii 432). It is possible that he selected the Jerusalem succession 
for this purpose just because the number of names in it was so 
abnormally large, every name adding of course additional weight 
to an argument which turned on Manes’ remoteness from the 
apostles: it is possible also that Epiphanius’ personal connexion 
with Palestine—he was a native of Eleutheropolis near Jeru- 
salem—had something to do with it. His list enumerates 
thirty-seven names from James to Hymenaeus, in the course 
of which some dozen or more synchronisms with the imperial 
chronology—sometimes vaguely to an emperor’s reign, some- 
times more precisely to a particular year in a reign—are 
inserted at irregular intervals. In this point of view he occu- 
pies a position intermediate between Eusebius, who gives hardly 
any notes of time, and the four writers now to be named who 

1 H.E. viit4. The History gives no precise date, so that the Valerian 13 of the 


Chronicle, = a. D. 265-266, rests on the approximate results of Eusebius’ personal 
investigation, not on written authority. 


* The Chronicle gives the year Diocletian 15, = c. a,D. 299, for Zabdas, and 
Diocletian 18, = c. A. D. 302, for Hermon. 
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agree in attaching to each bishop’s name the number of years 
of his episcopate. 

George Syncellus, an official of the church of Constantinople, 
composed his Chronographica about the year A.D. 800. It is 
one of the chief sources from which portions of the original 
Greek of Eusebius’ Chronicle can be recovered. Nicephorus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who died in A.D. 828, was the 
author of a Chronographica Brevis to which was appended 
his celebrated Stichometry of canonical and deutero-canonical 
books. The author of the Xpovoypadeiov otvroyov discovered 
by Mai, which professes to be constructed ‘out of the labours 
of Eusebius,’ is unknown: but he wrote in A.D. 853. These 
three are Greek writers: the fourth, Eutychius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, whose Annales reach down to A.D. 937, wrote in 
Arabic’, 

The first table which follows deals only with the variations 
in the names of the bishops of Jerusalem down to Alexander 
as we have them in Eusebius, Epiphanius, and the four later 
authorities, and does not touch questions of date. In the 
first column I give the list which Eusebius received at Jerusalem 
as reconstructed from the History and the Chronicle: in only 
two cases does there appear to be any room for doubt, namely 
No. 14 where the History has Joseph and the Chronicle probably 
Joses, and No. 21 where the History has Gaius and all authorities 
for the Chronicle Gaianus. That the list of Epiphanius in the 
second column is in some way related to the list of Eusebius is 
shown not only by the close agreement in number and order 
of names, but by the common notice (the only non-chronological 
notice in the Epiphanian list) which marks off the Gentile from 
the Jewish bishops; and if Epiphanius drew direct from one 


* On these four chronographers see Lightfoot, S#. Clement of Rome i 240 ff, who 
only deals specially with their Roman lists, and Harnack, Chronologie i 92 ff, who 
prints and discusses their lists of all four. successions, Rome Antioch Alexandria 
and Jerusalem. Since the terminology of Lightfoot and Harnack differs—both 
call the Anonymus A and Eutychius D; but whereas Lightfoot makes Nicephorus 
B and Syncellus C, Harnack inverts these two—I have thought it best in the table 
which follows to adhere to the chronological order, and to call Syncellus (1), Nice- 
phorus (2), the Anonymus (3), and Eutychius (4). This has at once the advantage 
of showing which of them can have made use of which, and also brings next to one 
another the two pairs which examination shows to be most closely connected, 
Syncellus and Nicephorus, the Anonymus and Eutychius. 
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of Eusebius’ two works, it must have been from the Chronicle, 
with which he agrees against the History in not omitting Nos. 26 
and 27, Maximus and Antoninus, and in the orthography of 
Nos. 14 and 21, Josis and Gaianus, But the variations in the 
third and fourth names, where Epiphanius has Judas and Zacharias 
for the Justus and Zacchaeus of Eusebius, suggest that Epiphanius 
drew not from Eusebius but from Eusebius’ source, that is, from 
the tradition of the christians of Jerusalem, to whom Epiphanius 
equally with Eusebius had had the advantage of near neighbour- 
hood. 


TABLE I. 





1. H. 1LI.? 
Epiphanius 1)=Syncellus 
Haer. \xvi 20 {= Micephorus 


IV.2 


(3)=Chron. Syntomon 


Eusebius (4)= Eutychius 





Iacobus 
Symeon 


. Iacobus 
. Symeon = wee 
Chron. adds qui et 
Simon 


. Tustus... Iudas 


"lovdaiés tis Svopa 
"Iovoros HE. iii 3 
. Zacchaeus 


. Tobias 

. Beniamin 

. loannes 

. Matthias 
Mattai Syr. a* 
Matathius Arm, 
. Philippus 

. Senecas 
Enecas Arm, 

. Iustus,.. 

- Leuis ... 


Leui Lat. Syr. Arm, 





Zacharias 


Tobias 
Beniamin 
loannes 
Matthias 


Philippus 
Senecas 


Iustus 
Leuis 





(1) (2) Iustus 

(1) Aas also 
Iudas 

(1) Zacchaeus 

(2) Zacharias 


(1) Matthaios ? 
(2) Matthaios 


(1) Enecas 


(1) Leuis 


(2) Leui 





(3) (4) Iudas 

(3) adds dddaxot 
Iustus 

(3) (4) Zacchaeus 


(3) Matthaios 


(3) Philetus 


(3) Moses, dAdAaxov 
Leues 
(4) Leui 





The words used of the third bishop by Eusebius, H. E£. iii 35, "Iovdaiés ms 
évopa *lovoros, perhaps explain the confusion between Justus and Judas ; I imagine 
that the Jerusalem list may have run either ‘Iovdaios "Iovoros or more probably 
"Iovbas "Iovaros, 

? In these columns I only note divergences from the list of either Eusebius or 
Epiphanius or both. 

* By Syr. a I mean the seventh or eight-century Syriac epitome of the Chronicle 
printed in Schoene ii 203 (Harnack p. 85): by Syr. b the ninth-century epitome 
of Dionysius of Telmahar (Harnack p. 83). 
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I. 
Eusebius 


II. 
Epiphanius 
Mar. lxvi 20 


Ill. 
1)=Syncellus 
& = Nicephorus 


IV. 


(3)=Chron. Syntomon 
(4)=Eutychius 








. Ephres - 
Ephros Syr. a 
Aphros Syr. b 
Ephrem Arm. 

. Ioses uel loseph ose 
Ioses Lat. Syr. b 
lose Syr. a 
loseph Hist.: Arm. 

Lat. codd F P 

. Iudas . 

All these of the cir- 
cumcision. 
Of the Gentiles: 


. Marcus 
. Cassianus 


. Publius 

. Maximus 

. Iulianus 

. Gaianus uel Gaius 
Gaianus Chron, 
Gaius His#. 

. Symmachus ... 

. Gaius ... 


. Iulianus 


. Capito... 
Apion ‘Arm. 

. Maximus ‘i 
Maximinus Arm. 
omitted in Hist. 

. Antoninus... 
omitted in Hist. 

. Valens 

. Dolichianus ... a 
so Hist. and Syr. a 


DulichianusArm. Lat. 


cod B 
Dulcianus Lat. codd 
OAPF 


Dulcinus Syr. b 
. Narcissus 
- Dius , 
. Germanion 
. Gordius 


. Narcissus 
. Alexander 





Vaphris (Ov4- 
pps) 


losis ... 


Iudas 

These of the 
circumcision. 

And oftheGen- 
tiles these : 

Marcus 

Cassianus 


Publius 
Maximus 
Iulianus 
Gaianus 


Symmachus 
Gaius 


Iulianus 


Capito 


Maximus 


Antoninus , 


Valens 
Dolichianus 


Narcissus 
Dius 
Germanion 
Gordius 


Narcissus 
Alexander 


(1) @) 7 


raim 


(1) (2) Ioseph 


(1) Gaius 
(2) Gaianus 


(1) (2) add 
lias ‘ 
(1) Aas Apion 
of 5é Capiton 
(1) (2) Maxi- 


mus 


ninus 


(1) (2) Anto- 


(2) Dulichianus 


(1) Sardianus 
(2) Gordias 





(3) Ephraemias, dAda- 
xov Ephraim 
(4) Ephraim 


(3) Iosias, 
Ioseph 

(4) Arsanius, probably 
transliterated wrongly 
out of losias 


ddAaxod 


(3) has the two his- 
torical notices 


(3) (4) add Eusebius 


(3) (4) Gaius 


(3) omits Gaius 
(4) 4asGabianus, app. 
Jor Gaianus 


(3) (4) add Elias 


(3) (4) Maximus 


(3) (4) Antoninus 


(3) omits Narcissus 
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With regard to the later lists, it is clear (i) that they have 
elements in common as against both Eusebius and Epiphanius, 
for all four agree in inserting an additional bishop, Elias, between 
Nos. 24 and 25, and substantially in calling No. 14 Ephraim: 
(ii) that among the four, Syncellus and Nicephorus go together 
as against the Anonymus and Eutychius, the last two inserting 
another additional bishop, Eusebius, between Nos. 17 and 18, 
and agreeing with Epiphanius in calling the third bishop Judas: 
(iii) that as with these exceptions there is no joint reading 
of any two of the four authorities which does not find some 
support in the various witnesses to the text of Eusebius, these 
lists again cannot be wholly unrelated to the Eusebian list. 
It is also clear, from what will be said in the succeeding pages, 
that the chronology of all four came (with several stages inter- 
vening) ultimately from a common source: and since Eusebius 
contained no chronology, the common source here was not 
Eusebius himself, but at most an authority who may, for matters 
other than chronological, have drawn from Eusebius direct; it 
is, however, also possible that the common source may have been 
early enough to have had immediate access, like Eusebius and 
Epiphanius, to the Jerusalem tradition. Of any influence of 
Epiphanius on the ‘common source’ of the four there is no 
trace', though at a later stage the Anonymus and Eutychius 
have possibly drawn from him in their Nos. 3 Judas and 14 
Josias. 

It will be noticed that two of these writers, Syncellus and 
the Anonymus, display a knowledge of more than one source. 
Four times the Anonymus prefaces with the word 4AAaxoi, ‘ else- 
where,’ a variant tradition: Nos. 3 Justus, 12 Leues, 13 Ephraim, 
14 Joseph. These variants all correspond with names given 
by Syncellus, and as he wrote half a century before the Anony- 
mus, I see no reason why their origin should not be looked for 
in him. With Syncellus himself the matter is not quite so 
simple. At No. 3 he has both Justus and Judas; and as his 
pair, Nicephorus, has only Justus, the Judas must have come 
in from outside. At No. 25 he has ’Aziwy of 8@ Kazirwy: all 
other authorities give Capito (Kanlrwy), except the Armenian 


* I shall rather have to ask later on whether Epiphanius has not drawn his 
chronology from the ‘ common source.’ 
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version of the Chronicle which reads Apion. Nor is this coin- 
cidence of Syncellus and the Armenian against the rest unique ; 
for No. 10 they are the only two witnesses that give Enecas 
for Senecas. In both cases the two Syriac epitomes side with 
the majority: and it must be confessed that the grouping 
Syncellus-Armenian in favour of two such remarkable errors is a 
problem in the textual criticism of Eusebius not easy to explain’. 

But to return to the point from which I started, it does not 
seem that the four chronographers, even if they do go back 
for their list of names to the Jerusalem tradition, add anything 
from it which can modify the list of Eusebius-Epiphanius. 
Neither the Elias of all four, nor the Eusebius of the Anonymus 
and Eutychius, has any valid claim on the evidence as we know 
it to be inserted into the succession*. It is time then to turn 
from the investigation of the names of the Jerusalem list, to 
the investigation of the chronology as we find it fragmentarily 
in Epiphanius and completely in the four chronographers ; 
beginning with the latter because of their completeness. 

The primary results are, as was to be expected, the same for 
the chronology of the list as they were for its names. All four 
chronographers go back to a single original: for all four agree 
exactly in nineteen episcopates out of thirty-eight. Syncellus 
and Nicephorus agree exactly with one another in eleven more 
cases, the Anonymus and Eutychius in eleven more also: and 
if the two recensions be restored, as Harnack (p. 100) has re- 
stored them, they would have agreed apparently in thirty-one 
episcopates, while in seven they gave different figures. Six 
of the seven occur in the Jewish part of the list, and in each 
of them the Anonymus and Eutychius give a higher figure 
than the other two. The seventh relates to the separate rule 
of Alexander after Narcissus’ death, and here Syncellus and 
Nicephorus exceed the others by seven or eight years. 


1 The hypothesis of two editions of the Chronicle by Eusebius, which on other 
grounds Salmon Lightfoot and Schoene all accept, is doubtless the easiest way of 
accounting for the difficulty. 

* Harnack (p. 102 n) accounts for EioéBios érn B’ as a confusion of a marginal 
note which meant that the ‘second,’ i.e. the gentile, list of the historian began 
there. [If Cassianus (who precedes Eusebius in Anon. and Eut.) were indeed the 
chronographer of a.p. 147—see below, p. 547—the meaning might be that from this 
point Eusebius the historian was sole authority for the list.] 
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TABLE II. 





Epiphanius {3 Mosphoms 3 frurythvas 
1. Iacobus iol 28 28 
‘wasmartyredin J erusalem 
by being beaten withaclub: 
down to Nero’ 
2. > se 33 
‘ was crucified under Tra- 
jan’ 
Iudas ron Si sini {Iudas 7 Sync.] 
a Iustus 6 





3 
4. Zacharias [Zacchaeus ) 
(3) 4)) we 
. Tobias 
. Beniamin 
. Ioannes 


‘ until the nineteenth year 
of Trajan’ 


. Matthias [Matthaeus (2) (3)] 
. Philip [Philetus (3)] 
. Senecas [Enecas (1)] 
. Iustus 
‘until Hadrian’ 
. Leuis 
. Vaphris 
. losis... 
" lees 
‘down to Antoni(n)us 1) 11’ 
‘these were bishops of 
Jerusalem fromthe circum- 
cision. 
And of the Gentiles these,’ 
. Marcus on - 
. Cassianus 


. Publius 

. Maximus 

. lulianus . 
‘All these down to the 
tenth year of Antoninus 
Pius’ 


. Gaianus es (1) (2) (3) 
(4)] os eat 


b Symmachus| 

. Gaius [om. (3): Gabianus 
(4)] 

‘until the days, of Verus, 

his eighth year’ 
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: . (1) Syncellus (3) Anonymus 
Epiphanius (2) Nicephorus G) Eutychins 





Iulianus 


4 4 
{Elias 2] {Elias 2} 


. Capito [Apion or Capito 
(1)) ras ee eee 4 4 
. Maximus... = oe 4 4 
‘ until Verus 16’ 
. Antoninus ... ess ons s 5 
. Valens o oss 
. Dolichianus ie ... | [Narcissus 12 Dolichianus 4 
‘down to Commodus’ Sync.] 
. Narcissus ... ss ... | [Dolichianus Sync.] 4] Narcissus 12 
. Dius... eee see a 8 8 
‘until Severus’ 
. Germanion ,,, a eee 4 
. Gordius... 5 


‘until Antoninus’ [se.Cara- 
calla} 

Narcissus the same 
‘until Alexander son of 
Mamaea, not the Macedo- 
nian but another’ 

. Alexander ... inte ... | Alexander 15 
‘until the same Alexander’ |‘ the martyr’ 

. Mazabanus ... “en ene ar 
‘ until Gallus and Volusia- 
nus’ 

. Hymenaeus non ove 23 23 
‘until Aurelian’ 277 














Let us now compare these lists of the years of each episcopate 
with the notices in Epiphanius, and see whether any contact 
can be established or made probable between the fourth-century 
writer and one or other of the two recensions in which the 
complete chronology has come down to us. 

If we turn to the Epiphanian list, as printed in the first 
column, we shall at once be able to account for certain of the 
appended notices as already familiar to us. From Hegesippus 
came the data that James was beaten to death at Jerusalem— 
though not the words ‘down to Nero’—and that Symeon was 
crucified under Trajan. From the Jerusalem list came the note 
about Jewish and Gentile bishops between the names Judas and 
Marcus', And as we saw in the previous article (p. 193) that 

* It is possible that all these three notices were taken by Epiphanius out of 
Eusebius. But we know that he had access to Hegesippus, and we have above 


seen it to be probable that he had access to the Jerusalem list. 
VOL. I. Nn 
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Clement of Alexandria appears to quote a chronographer of 
the tenth year of Antoninus Pius, it is probable that this lost 
chronographer (of whom I shall speak in a moment) may also be 
the source of the note to No. 20 ‘ All these down to the tenth 
year of Antoninus Pius.’ There remain thirteen notices, attached 
to Nos. 1 [méxpt Népwvos only], 7, 11, 15 [wéxpe ta’ Avrwvl(y)ov 
only], 23, 26, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 39, 37- I cannot but think that 
reflection will make it probable to every one that so large a number 
of notices as this must have been adapted by Epiphanius from 
some complete chronology. And as a matter of fact if a starting- 
point be made with Epiphanius’ year for the Crucifixion, A.D. 31, 
and if the chronology of the -~Anonymus and Eutychius be 
followed—omitting of course the two bishops Eusebius and Elias, 
unknown to Epiphanius—the result brings us down to the year 
A.D. 277, a date twenty years removed from the true date of 
Hymenaeus’ death [c. A.D. 298], but similar to one form of the 
term given by Epiphanius, the reign of ‘ Aurelian’ [A. D. 270-275], 
and identical with the other form, the reigns of ‘ Aurelian and 
Probus’ [A.D. 270-282]7. Similarly the death of the next 
preceding bishop, Mazabanes, is put by the chronology in A.D. 254, 
and by Epiphanius under Gallus and Volusian [A.D. 251-253], 
but the true date is c. A.D. 265. The death of Alexander is 
in the chronology A.D. 233, in Epiphanius ‘ under Alexander 
Severus’ [A.D. 222-235]—apparently towards the end of the 
reign, since he makes the death of his predecessor Narcissus 
fall in the same reign—whereas in fact he suffered under Decius, 
A.D. 250. This remarkable agreement in error in the case of 
these three bishops, and especially in the case of Alexander, 
seems to me not likely to be fortuitous. The earlier bishops 
cannot be tested in the same way, because we do not know their 
true dates. But if we look only at the names of the reigns in 
Epiphanius, and omit the years added in some of the earlier 
cases to the name of the reign, we shall find a similar agreement 
with the chronographers, except in the single case of the note to 
No. 15. The proportion of agreement and difference seems to 
me to be sufficiently marked to warrant the conclusion that 

* According to Zahn (Forschungen vi 289) Epiphanius when he said the fourth 


year of Aurelian (Haer. Ixvi 1) meant really the fourth year of Probus, which is the 
date given for Manes in Eusebius’ Chronicle. 
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Epiphanius already had before him a complete chronology of 
the bishops of Jerusalem, nearly resembling that of the Anony- 
mus and Eutychius. That he should make some blunders in 
applying it, is only what we should expect of Epiphanius. 

This result, interesting as it is for the criticism of our 
authorities, does not help us in our main problem, the criticism of 
the Jerusalem list itself: for it is certain that the chronology, 
even though it now appears to be older than Epiphanius, is not 
older than Eusebius, who found no chronology at Jerusalem ; 
and being grossly erroneous wherever we can test it, it may be 
dismissed from further consideration. 

But there still remains one notice in Epiphanius, to which 
I promised to recur, the reference to the tenth year of Antoninus 
Pius. If there was a chronographer of this year, as the 
evidence of Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius taken 
together seems to imply, can a name be put to him? Schlatter’s 
conjecture that it was Judas, the last Jewish bishop of Jerusalem, 
has been completely disposed of by Harnack, who himself 
suggests Cassianus. The £xegetica of Julius Cassianus are quoted 
by Clement as fixing the date of Moses, in near neighbourhood 
of his mention of calculations from Moses to David, from David 
to the second year of Vespasian [i.e. the taking of Jerusalem), 
and from Vespasian to the tenth year of A. Pius (Stvom.i 21 
101; i21 147). And if Cassianus was the chronographer of this 
tenth year of Pius (=A.D. 147), and busied himself, as the 
evidence of Epiphanius suggests, with Jerusalem bishops, is it 
not natural, it may be asked, to go on to identify him with the 
Cassianus whom the list names as second gentile bishop of 
Jerusalem ? What we do know, however, of the chronographer 
Cassianus appears to be fatal to this identification, since Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of him as a leader of the Docetae, and 
gives no hint of his having been at any earlier period a Catholic 
bishop. But even when we have renounced the attempt to find 
a name, there still remains just a possibility that Epiphanius 
may be so far right that some chronographer of the year 147 
did take some notice of the episcopal] succession of Jerusalem. 

If this were the case, we should at last have found something 
of what we set out to seek, an authority older than,and unknown 
to, Eusebius. Yet it would still be very unlikely that the name- 

Nn2 
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less chronographer really gave a list of all the twenty bishops 
who precede in Epiphanius’ list the notice of the tenth year 
of Pius: for not only was the church of Aelia then singularly un- 
important, but the complete severance of traditions and associa- 
tions, which must have intervened between the Jewish church 
of Jerusalem and the gentile church of Aelia Capitolina, would 
have made it unnatural for a writer of that day to look upon 
the Jewish bishops as in the same line of succession with the 
Gentile. 

Such is the solitary fragment of testimony that can, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be thought to offer any external 
support to the Jerusalem tradition propounded to Eusebius 
of the list of bishops between Symeon and Narcissus: and 
seeing how little it amounts to, we are in effect thrown back 
wholly on internal considerations and evidence of intrinsic pro- 
bability as our final criterion. 

1. I have already said that the feature of the list which 
arrested the attention of Eusebius, and would of course arrest 
the attention of the most casual observer, is the abnormally 
large number of names which it contains. Down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Hadrian fifteen names are 
catalogued: and as we know that Symeon, the second bishop, 
died only under Trajan, that is at earliest c. A.D. 100, only 
thirty-five years at most are left to be spread over thirteen 
episcopates. Nor is this feature peculiar to the Jewish portion 
of the list: it marks the early Gentile episcopates to almost 
the same extent. From Marcus to Dolichianus are fourteen 
names, and they have to be compressed into the space 
between A.D. 135 and A.D. 195, the epoch of the Paschal 
controversy, when Narcissus was already bishop: nor is there 
much more room for the succeeding three or four names. 

The only explanation of which Eusebius had heard was that 
the Jewish bishops were xoyd7j BpaxvBlovs, ‘excessively short- 
lived.’ It cannot be said to be absolutely impossible that 
twenty-eight bishops should have succeeded one another in the 
space of a single century, since the Popes of the early middle 
ages, and especially of the tenth century, followed almost as 
rapidly. Yet the scholars who have investigated the question 
in our own day have rightly felt that this solution is unsatis- 
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factory. Harnack characterises it bluntly as false, and sees in 
the multiplicity of names an argument against episcopacy: these 
numerous ‘bishops’ are not lineal successors, but contemporary 
presbyter-bishops, and Alexander was the first monarchical bishop 
in the gentile church of Aelia (pp. 129, 221). The explanation 
might have seemed a specious one, if we had only had to do 
with the bishops of the Jewish church previous to A.D. 135, 
for it would be a tenable hypothesis that episcopacy in the later 
sense was not universal before that time, just as it would be a 
tenable hypothesis that some limited number of bishops had 
followed one another from accidental causes in very rapid suc- 
cession: it is the extension of the phenomenon to the end of 
the second century which is fatal to either theory. We might 
possibly believe in thirteen bishops reigning on an average 
only two and a half years; we cannot believe in twenty-seven 
bishops reigning on an average only three and a half years. 
We might possibly admit the existence of presbyter-bishops 
at Jerusalem: it is impossible to believe that the church of 
Aelia was still at the beginning of the third century clinging 
to a polity which, if it ever existed at all, was already becoming 
antiquated before this gentile church had been founded. 

The same obstacle lies in the way of accepting yet a third 
explanation, that offered by Professor Zahn (Forschungen vi 300), 
who thinks that all fifteen Jewish bishops of the list must have 
been real bishops, and that as they cannot all, it would seem, 
have been bishops of Jerusalem, some names from neighbouring 
sees, such as Caesarea, must have been incorporated in the Jeru- 
salem list. But since this would be possible (if at all) only of the 
time when the church of Jerusalem was the metropolis and 
head-quarters of Christianity in Palestine, the explanation must 
be pronounced quite inapplicable to the second half of the 
problem, that is, to the gentile bishops of A.D. 135-210; for 
the church of Aelia was at that time decidedly inferior in 
importance to the church of Caesarea, and probably also to 
many other churches in Palestine. 

The catalogue of Eusebius contains then, on the face of it, a 
difficulty, and this difficulty has proved itself incapable of resolu- 


tion to all the scholars from Eusebius onwards who have dealt 
with it. 
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2. I go on to ask whether it is really reasonable to suppose 
that any one at Jerusalem should have possessed in Eusebius’ 
day a true record of the succession of bishops there from the 
beginning, and I say confidently that such a supposition is 
precarious in the extreme. The break in continuity between 
Jerusalem and Aelia must have been absolute. The christians 
of Jerusalem must have been, it is natural to think, of the most 
conservative type of Jewish churchmanship: the christians of 
Aelia, if at first there were any of them at all, would have been 
not only gentiles by race, but inimical, by the very fact of their 
consenting to settle in the pagan city, to all that pertained to 
Judaism or even to Jewish Christianity’. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that they would have looked on themselves as the inheritors 
and lineal successors of the Jewish community, or would have 
treasured up the names of the Jewish bishops as the predecessors 
of their own. And if these names were recorded neither in 
literature*, nor in the local tradition of the first generations 
of gentile christians, it is not easy to see what guarantee of 
genuineness the informants of Eusebius could have given for this 
section of the list. The case is no doubt not so strong a priori 
against the gentile names. Yet there would be no known 
parallel to the preservation down to the fourth century of a 
complete list of episcopal successions reaching back to the first 
half of the second. If Eusebius found no such catalogue in his 
own church of Caesarea—it may be assumed, I think, that he 
would somewhere have betrayed knowledge of it, had it existed 
—it would be matter for surprise if the obscure community at 
Aelia had been more careful in its records. The smaller the 
church, and the smaller the city to which it belonged, the less 
likelihood was there of its being fortunate enough to find con- 
tinuous chroniclers from the start. 

It results then, so far, that the preservation of an authentic list 


1 Not more than twenty or twenty-five years after the foundation of Aelia 
Justin Martyr (Dial. ch. 47) gives us to understand that some of his fellow church- 
men refused the name of christian and the hope of salvation to any who still 
observed the Jewish law, which presumably the christians of Jerusalem had observed 
down to its second destruction. 

2 Hegesippus no doubt might have catalogued them, for we know that he was 
interested in the local ‘ successions’ ; but if he had done so, Eusebius would have 
referred to him as an authority, instead of saying (Dem. Ev. iii 5) that the names of 
these Jewish bishops were still preserved in local tradition. 
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was not probable in itself, and that the list actually produced 
contains an unsolved, perhaps even an insoluble, difficulty. The 
presumption that this list was unhistorical will be raised to a 
high degree of probability, if it can be shown that the time and 
place of its production were such as to offer special and almost 
irresistible temptation to forgery. 

3. I have spoken of the humble beginnings from which un- 
questionably the community of gentile christians in Aelia must 
have grown. Few chapters in the history of the early Church 
are more curious than the rise of the rulers of this once insignifi- 
cant body to the fifth place in the precedence of the catholic 
hierarchy as ratified by the council of Chalcedon: and though it 
was a far cry to the recognition of the patriarchate, yet the 
movement by which the church of Aelia began to see in itself 
the inheritor of the august traditions of the Holy City must have 
had its roots back in the second century. The impulse perhaps 
came from outside, as pilgrimages to the Holy Places grew in 
favour, and pilgrims expressed their veneration for the church 
which had such memories in its keeping. Melito of Sardis 
visited the East and ‘reached the Place where the Gospel was 
proclaimed and the Gospel history was acted out’.’ Alexander, 
according to the local tradition which in this point there is no 
reason at all to doubt, was visiting Jerusalem from Cappadocia 
‘for the sake of prayer and investigation of the Places *,’ when he 
was made coadjutor to Narcissus. Origen, before he wrote his 
Commentary on St. John, had ‘ been at the Places for investi- 
gation of the footsteps of Jesus and of His disciples and of the 
prophets*’ Firmilian of Cappadocian Caesarea interviewed 
Origen while on a visit to Palestine ‘ for the purpose of the Holy 
Places*.’ It would seem that soon after A.D. 200 ‘the Places ’ 
was already a technical term in the language of pilgrimage, 
though it is clear that it applied to the Holy Land at large, and 
not to the Holy City only. But one can easily understand how 


' Eus. H.E. iv 26 ws rot rowov yevopevos évOa exnptxOn wal émpdx6n: the verbs 
have no subject, but are impersonal. 

* Eus. H. E. vi 11 edyijs nat rev rénev ioropias évexev (the words are Eusebius’ own). 

5 Comm, in Io. vi 40 (c. A.D. 230-235): he bases his support of the reading 
‘Bethabara’ against ‘Bethany’ in Jo. i 28 by his personal knowledge, -yevdpeva év 
Tots Témas émt ioropiay Tay ixvayv, &c. 

* Jerome, de Vir. Ill. 54 sub occasione sanctorum locorum. 
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the consciousness of living at the centre of things would fill more 
and more space in the minds of the faithful of Aelia, and how, as 
the old controversies between Jewish and Gentile christians faded 
into a forgotten past, a new generation would lay stress on the 
possession of the sites of the Gospel history, and therewith on 
the continuity of a tradition which testified to and guarded them. 
And this continuity would express itself most perfectly in a 
single line of episcopal succession, such as all the great churches 
possessed: Jerusalem, if it wished to rival them, ought to possess 
it too. 

At what precise date the feeling that ‘Jerusalem ought to 
possess’ developed into the conviction that ‘Jerusalem does 
possess’ and the extant list came into being, it is not easy to say. 
The council of Nicaea in A.D. 325 did not do more than allow 
the bishop of Aclia precedence in the province next to the 
metropolitan of Caesarea. But since Eusebius, bishop though 
he was of the rival see, speaks of ‘Theophilus of Caesarea and 
Narcissus of Jerusalem’ as presidents of a Palestinian synod 
earlier than A.D. 200 (H. £. v 23), it is clear that a position 
of something like equality with Caesarea must have been 
a fait accompli at the beginning of the fourth century: and no 
doubt local ambitions kept ahead of external recognition. It may 
well be therefore that the list of bishops was already to hand 
some years or even decades before Eusebius inquired for it: but 
if not, we may be sure that the same informants who related the 
miracles of Narcissus would have been ready also to produce in 
writing a complete episcopal succession, sooner than confess the 
absence of it to their neighbour of Caesarea. 

Such a forgery of an episcopal catalogue is not, of course, an 
isolated or unique phenomenon. The pages of the two volumes so 
far published of the Abbé Duchesne’s invaluable Fastes épiscopaux 
de lancienne Gaule offer more than one instructive parallel : 
compare especially the lists of Geneva Limoges Poitiers and 
Auch (i 220, ii 47, 77, 92). And the comparison explains to 
us at once, what we have so far found nothing else to explain, 
the unusual and unexampled number of names in the list of 
Jerusalem ; for these ecclesiastical forgeries are characterised by 
no feature more distinctive than the addition of names to the 
succession of a see with the object of enhancing its antiquity. 
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Thus at Poitiers eight names are prefixed at the beginning of 
the list before St. Hilary; at Auch five names are inserted 
between known bishops of A.D. 511 and 533, and eight names 
between known bishops of A.D. 551 and 585. At Limoges 
additional bishops creep in one by one in later redactions, just 
as we saw Elias and Eusebius appear in later stages of the 
catalogue of Jerusalem. In all these instances there was 
a genuine nucleus, just as there was a genuine nucleus at 
Jerusalem in the names of James and Symeon at the beginning, 
and of Narcissus, Alexander, and their successors at the end of 
the list. It is more than possible that occasional names in the 
interval between Symeon and Narcissus derive from genuine 
tradition or from scattered notices in writers like Hegesippus. 
It is even conceivable that whole portions of the list were 
borrowed from such original authorities as the chronographer 
of A.D. 147—if he ever existed, and if he said anything about 
bishops of Jerusalem at all. But on the evidence before us, it is 
impossible to be satisfied of the substantial genuineness of the 
list. We must be content to know for certain no more than the 


names and martyrdoms of the two first bishops, the Lord's 
brother and the son of Clopas—the substitution of a Gentile for 
a Jewish line after A.D. 135—-the episcopate of Narcissus at the 
end of the second century, his retirement and return! — the 
coadjutorship, succession and martyrdom of Alexander. 


The results of investigation into the fourth of Eusebius’ lists 
are thus, it appears, almost wholly negative. We cannot adduce 
the succession at Jerusalem as a continuous witness to primitive 
episcopacy. In another paper I hope, after dealing more briefly 
with the catalogue of Antioch, to discuss that of Alexandria, and 
then to approach the core of the problem in the case of the 
catalogue of Rome. 


C. H. TURNER. 


* Not however the names of the three bishops given as ruling during his absence, 
which are far from being above suspicion. 
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DOCUMENTS 


LATIN LISTS OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS. 
1. THE ROMAN COUNCIL UNDER DAMASUS, A.D. 382. 


I po not propose to waste time in arguing the question of the 
genuineness of the council of Damasus which is printed here, not 
indeed for the first time, but for the first time with a complete critical 
apparatus of the oldest MSS, and especially of the important Freisingen 
MS of canons. The genuineness of this Decretum Damasi has of course 
been obscured by the fact that under the later popes Gelasius and 
Hormisdas it was re-edited and expanded, a list of apocryphal books 
in particular being added: but it still remains inexplicable that the 
Damasine matter, which is easily separable, and which is séparated not 
only in the Vatican and Vallicellian MS (my / and va//), but by Arevalo 
(A.D. 1794) and by Thiel (a.p. 1866) in their editions, should have 
been passed over by so many writers without even a mention of its 
possible authenticity. Thus Bp. Westcott in his History of the Canon 
(ed. 1881, pp. 439, 571) speaks confidently of the Carthaginian list of 
A. D. 397 as the earliest Conciliar Western list, though that of Damasus 
—I take the exact date of a.p. 382 on the authority of the Rev. F. 
W. Puller, S.S.J.E., who has made a special study of the chronology of 
the Damasine Councils—precedes it by fifteen years. 

The authenticity is however recognized not only by A. Thiel, the 
indefatigable editor of the Efistolae Romanorum Pontificum, but by 
the greatest modern authority on early Canon Law, Prof. Friedrich 
Maassen (Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts im Abendlande pp. 239, 463), and by the latest writer on the 
Canon, Prof. Theodor Zahn (Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
Il i pp. 261-263), though in face of the imperfections of the existing 
editions he abstained from printing the text. The treatment of the 2nd 
and 3rd Epistles of St. John betrays the influence of St. Jerome: and 
we know that Jerome was present at the Council of a.p. 382. To the 
same source may perhaps be referred the phrase used in describing the 
Book of Jeremiah—cum Cinoth id est Lamentationibus suis—since it 
recurs word for word in the Prologus Galeatus (Vallarsi’s Jerome, ix 455). 
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If any fresh arguments are needed, a comparison of the Decretum 
with the preface to the ‘Isidorian’ translation of the Nicene canons, 
the date of which must be some years earlier than A.D. 451, may 
supply what is wanted. The third part of the Damasine decree, that 
on the Roman primacy, is borrowed by the ‘ Isidorian’ translator, and 
forms the groundwork of the first portion of his preface. The matter 

borrowed comes to an end, as was to be anticipated, with the genuine 
 Damasus, and shows no trace of the expansions to which Gelasius 
subjected this section of the Damasine decree. 

The text that I print is not in all minutiae clear from doubt: but Iam 
far from sure that the collation of later MSS would resolve such doubts 
as remain, and in any case the earliest Latin conciliar list of the books 
of Scripture deserves to be, pending a final edition, more widely known 
than it is at present. One point to which attention may be directed is 
the order of the New Testament books, where, following the MSS / va//, 
I have placed the Acts between the Apocalypse and the Catholic 
Epistles. Most early authorities put the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
together: but I do not know of any which place them both after the 
Apocalypse. 

The manuscripts collated for the text are Monacensis lat. 6243 (F) 
fol. 1a (which I have followed as a rule both in spellings and in 
readings), Parisinus lat. 3837 (a) fol. 1694, Vaticanus 5845 (/) fol. 1944, 
Vallicellianus A 5 (va/Z) fol. 238 4: the abbreviations for these MSS 
are those employed in my Zcclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Luris 
Antiquissima. I have to thank my friend Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican 
Library for his kind help in collating one of them. Of the four MSS 
F (probably) and / are of the end of the eighth century, a of the early 
ninth and va// of the ninth. The editions which I have consulted are 
(1) Eusebius Amort Z/ementa Luris Canonici, vol. 1 (Ferrara a.D. 1763), 
part 2, no. lxii; the text is printed from Cod. Monac. 5508, which is 
either a direct or a near collateral descendant of Ff, and the Damasine 
decree runs on, as in fF, into the Gelasian : (2) Faustinus Arevalo Caediz 
Sedulit Opera Omnia (Rome A.D. 1794), appendix v, p. 400 ; the text 
is mainly taken from Vat. 349, a very debased representative of the same 
family as vad/, but the notes contain many readings from Vat. 5845 (/) ; 
Arevalo’s one merit is that he was (I believe) the first to distinguish 
clearly the Decretum Damasi from the Decretum Gelasii: (3) A. Thiel 
De decretali Gelasii papae . . . et Damasi concilio Romano (Braunsberg 
A. D. 1166), pp. 20-22; Thiel examined many manuscripts but gives no 
proper apparatus criticus—he did not collate f, and his readings almost 
always agree with a. As each of the three editions gives a text which 
is better represented in one or other of my four MSS, I have not 
thought it worth while to record their readings, 
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INCIPIT CONCILIVM VRBIS ROMAE SVB DAMASO PAPA DE 
EXPLANATIONE FIDEI 
DICTVM EST 

Prius agendum est de spiritu septiformi qui in Christo requiescit. 
Spiritus sapientiae : Christus dei uirtus et dei sapientia. Spiritus intel- 5 
lectus: Jntellectum dabo tibi et instruam te in uia in qua ingredieris. 
Spiritus consilii: Z¢ uocabitur nomen eius magni consilit angelus. 
Spiritus uirtutis: ut supra Det uirtus et dei sapientia. Spiritus scientiae: 
Propter eminentia|m| Christi scientiae Iesu apostoli. Spiritus ueritatis : 
£go uia et uita et ueritas. Spiritus timoris [dei]: Jnitium sapientiae to 
timor domini. 

Multiformis autem nominum Christi dispensatio: Dominus, quia 
spiritus: Verbum, quia deus: Filius, quia unigenitus ex patre: homo, 
quia natus ex uirgine: sacerdos, quia se optulit holocaustum : pastor, 
quia custos: uermis, quia resurrexit : mons, quia fortis: uia, quia rectus 
per ipsum ingressus in uitam: agnus, quia passus est: lapis angularis, 
quia instructio: magister, quia ostensor uitae: sol, quia inluminator : 
uerus, quia a patre: uita, quia creator; panis, quia caro: Samaritanus, 
quia custos et misericors : Christus, quia unctus: Iesus, quia saluator : 
Deus, quia ex deo : angelus, quia missus : sponsus, quia mediator : uitis, 
quia sanguine ipsius redempti sumus: leo, quia rex: petra, quia firma- 
mentum: fundamentum, quia firmamentum: flos, quia electus: pro- 
pheta, quia futura reuelauit, Spiritus enim sanctus non est patris 
tantummodo aut fili tantummodo spiritus, sed patris et fili spiritus ; 


5- 1 Cor.i24 6. Ps. xxxi (xxxii)8 7. Is.ix6 8. 1 Cor.i 24 
9. Phil. iii 8 10. Jo. xiv 6 Ps. cx (cxi) 10, Prouerb. ix 10 


2. fidaei F 4. agendum est: +et a 6. in qua Ff a: quam / 
vall 7- inuocabitur 7 vad/ 8. ut supra dei uirtus Ff a: ut supra- 
dictum est (¢antum) / vall g. Propter eminentiam / va//: propter 
eminentiafa scientiaa lIesufa: + xpi(iterum)/vall 10. Ego 
uia et uita Ff: ego sum uia et uitaa et ego uita/val/ = dei: om 1 vall 

12. autem: om fF* dispensatio: + est / val/ 13. Spiritus : 
christus (xps fro sps) / vail deus filius: dei filius 7va//_ ex: a val/ 
15. custus fa uermes Ff uermi / va//* rectus per ipsum ingressus 
/ vail: rectus quia per ipsum ingressus f rectus, ostium quia per ipsum 
ingressus a 16. in uitam /va//: in uitaest Fa est ( fost passus) : 
omi lapis angularis quia instructio /vad// : lapis quia instructio angularis 
F lapis quia structio angularis a 17. inluminat f illuminator / va// 
1g. Custus fa 20. missus fa: nuntius/va// _uites F 22. fund- 
amentum quia firmamentum f* / va//: fundamenti est f*; om per 
homoeoteleuton? a 23. reuelauit f a: reuelat 7 va// 24. filii 7 
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scriptum est enim Si guis dilexerit mundum, non est spiritus patris in 25 
illo, item scriptum est Quisguis autem spiritum Christi non habet, hic 
non est eius ; nominato ita patre et filio intellegitur spiritus sanctus de 
quo ipse filius in euangelio dicit quia spiritus sanctus a patre procedit et 
de meo accipiet et adnuntiabit uobis. 


ITEM DICTVM EST 


Nunc uero de scripturis diuinis agendum est quid uniuersalis catholica 
recipiat ecclesia et quid uitare debeat. 
Incipit ordo ueteris testamenti : 
5 Genesis liber unus 

Exodus liber unus 

Leuiticus liber unus 

Numeri liber unus 

Deuteronomium liber unus 

Iesu Naue liber unus 

Tudicum liber unus 

Ruth liber unus 

Regum libri quattuor 

Paralypomenon libri ii 

Psalmi cu liber i 

Salamonis libri iii 
prouerbia liber i 
ecclesiastes liber i 
cantica canticorum liber i 

Item sapientia liber i 
ecclesiasticus liber i 


25. 1 Jo. ii 15 26. Rom. viii 9 28. Jo. xv 26 Jo. xvi 14 


vall__ patria filii a 7 vall 25. scriptum 7” ras F (si quis, wide 
sequentia, ut uid F *) 26. scribtumf  quisquisfa:qui/vall spi- 
ritum : sps /vad/* xps vail * 27. ita fa: itaque/ vail _intellegi 
intellegitur 7 sanctus: sci a 28. procedet F 2g. adnuntiauit F 
annuntiauit 7 annuntiabit vad/ 

2. scribturisf uniuersalesf 3.recipita et:uela 6-12. liber 
unus f vad/: liber i a Z 6. exodi @ 7. leuiticum @ 8. numeri 
fF a: numerus 7 val/ g. deuteronomii F 10. iesu nabe 7 
13. quattuor fF /: iiii a va/l 14. paralypomenon fF va//’: paralippo- 
menon a paralipomenon / va//* 15. psalmi cL f: psalmorum CL a 
psalterium / va// 16. salomoni a salomonis / vad/ 17. prouerbia 
liber i Ff : prouerbium (proberb. /) liber i 7 va//: oma 18. ecclesiastes 
liber i: om per homoeoteleuton 1 20. sapientia / va//: sapientiae Ff @ 
21. ecclesiasticus / vail ecclesiasticum a ecclesiastes (tferum) F 
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Item ordo prophetarum 
Esaiae liber unus 
Hieremiae liber unus 
cum Cinoth id est lamentationibus suis 
Ezechiel liber i 
Danihel liber i 
Oseae liber i 
Amos liber i 
Micheae liber i 
Tohel liber i 
Abdiae liber i 
Ionae liber i 
Naum liber i 
Ambacum liber i 
Sophoniae liber i 
Aggei liber i 
Zachariae liber i 
Malacihel liber i 
Item ordo storiarum 
Iob liber i 
Tobiae liber i 
Esdrae libri ii 
Hester liber i 
45 Iudit liber i 
Machabeorum libri duo 
Item ordo scripturarum noui et aeterni testamenti quem sancta et 
catholica suscipit ecclesia : 
Euangeliorum 
50 secundum Matheum liber i 


22. item: incipit 7 vaiZ 23. liber unus fF /: liber i @ vadl 
24. liber unus f: liber i a 7 val/ 25. chinoth a id est fa: 
+ cum / vall 26. ezechiel F: ezechielis @ hiezechihel 7 vad/ 
27. daniheli @ 30. michae va// 33- ione 7 35- amba- 


cum f: abbacuc a / vail 36. suffoniae 2 39. malacihel fF : 
malachiae 7 val/ malachi a liber i @ vad/: liber unus 7; om F 
40. historiarum a 7 val 41. liber unus 7 43-45. ¢ iudith 
liber i hester liber i hesdrae liber (lib /*) ii 7 iudit lib i hester lib i 
hesdrae lib ii vad/ 43. libri ii F* (va//): lib i a (2* ?); om F* (corr 
m p) 45. iudith a /7 46. duo FZ: ii a vall 

47. scribturarum F et aeterni f: et ueteris a ; om / vall sancta 
et (om et 7) catholica suscipit ecclesia f / va//: sancta et catholica 
romana suscipit et ueneratur ecclesia id est a 49. euangeliorum : 
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secundum Marcum liber unus 
secundum Lucam liber unus 
secundum Iohannem liber unus 
Epistulae Pauli [apostoli] numero xiiii 
ad Romanos una 
ad Corinthios duas 
ad Ephesios i 
ad Thesalonicenses ii 
ad Galatas i 
ad Philippenses i 
ad Colosenses i 
ad Timotheum ii 
ad Titum i 
ad Filimonem i 
ad Hebreos i 
Item apocalypsis Iohannis _liber i 
Et actus apostolorum liber i 
Item epistulae canonicae numero vii 
Petri apostoli epistulae duas 
Iacobi apostoli epistula una 
Iohannis apostoli epistula una 
alterius Iohannis presbyteri epistulae duae 
Iudae zelotis apostoli epistula i 
Explicit canon noui testamenti 


50. mattheum F 51-53. liber unus f: liber i a 
2 (sed 53 unus 7) vail 52. lucan / 54. Epistulae Pauli: praem 
actuum apostolorum liber unus fF item actum apostolorum lib i a sed 
uide 1 67 apostoli: om / vall quattuordecim va// 55-65. ad 
Romanos ef: +epistola ( epistolae) a 55. una F 7: i @ vall 
56. duas f, of infra 1 69 et Canonem muratorianum ad tymotheum duas, 
iohannis duas uide Th. Zahn Geschichte des ntl. Kanons II i 76 (adde 
indices librorum Laodicenum interprete Isidoro Petri duas et Carthagint- 
ensem anni 419 Petri apostoli duas, secundum codices utriusque meliores) : 
duo 7 ii a vail 58. thessalonicenses a 59. galathas a / 
60. phylipenses va// 61. cholosenses a* 63. i: prima 7 
64. filimonem fF: philimonem a / vai/ i: ii 7 vail 65. ebreos a 
66. apochalipsis @ iohannis f a: + apostoli / vall 67. et actus 
apostolorum liber i / va//: om fF a (uide ad 1 54 supra) 68. epistul 
canofi Ff: ¢ canonicae epistulae a 69. duas F* ude 57 supra: duae 
FP iia lvall 70, 71. una F:ia/vall 72. prbi F pbri / vad/ 
duae fF: ii a / vall 73. iude a zelotes F apostoli Ff a: om dl 
vall 74. explicit canon noui testamenti F @ 7: + numero uii 
(uide 1 68 supra) vall 
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ITEM DICTVM EST 

Post has omnes propheticas et euangelicas adque apostolicas quas 
superius deprompsimus scripturas, quibus ecclesia catholica per gratiam 
Dei fundata est, etiam illud intimandum putauimus quod quamuis 
uniuersae per orbem catholicae diffusae ecclesiae unus thalamus Christi 5 
sit, sancta tamen Romana ecclesia nullis synodicis constitutis ceteris 
ecclesiis praelata est sed euangelica uoce domini et saluatoris nostri 
primatum obtenuit: Zw es Petrus inquiens e¢ super hanc petram 
aedificabo ecclesiam meam et portae inferi non praeualebunt aduersus eam, 
et tibi dabo claues regni caelorum et quaecumque ligaueris super terram io 
erunt ligata et in caelo et quaecumque solueris super terram erunt soluta 
et in caelo. addita est etiam societas beatissimi Pauli apostoli uas 
electionis, qui non diuerso sicut heresei garriunt sed uno tempore uno 
eodemque die gloriosa morte cum Petro in urbe Roma sub Caesare 
Nerone agonizans coronatus est, et pariter supradictam sanctam Roma- 1; 
nam ecclesiam Christo domino consecrarunt aliisque omnibus urbibus 
in uniuerso mundo sua praesentia adque uenerando triumpho prae- 
tulerunt. est ergo prima Petri apostoli sedis Romanae ecclesiae non 
habens maculam nec rugam nec aliquid eiusmodi, secunda autem sedis 
apud Alexandriam beati Petri nomine a Marco eius discipulo atque 20 
euangelista consecrata est, ipseque in Aegypto directus a Petro apostolo 
uerbum ueritatis praedicauit et gloriosum consummauit martyrium. tertia 


uero sedis apud Anthiociam beatissimi apostoli Petri habetur honorabilis, 
eo quod illic primus quam Romae uenisset habitauit et illic primum 
nomen christianorum nouelle gentis exortum est. 


45 
3. deprumpsimus f depromsimus a ___scribturas F 4. dei: oml 
illud : illum a* ; om / vall quamuis : +in / va/l 5. uniuerse a 
orbe(om per)/ diffusefa aecclesiaeF unus: praem quasi / vall 
6. sit: sed F romanae ecclesiae F nullis: nonnullis 7* va/7 non 
ullis # sinodicisa _caeteris 7 7. sed: +etvall et: om/lvall 
8. primatum Ff / va//: principatum a optinuit 7 va/7 g. inferi : 
inferni a 10. clabes / legaueris F 11. ligata et: legata et F 
ligatae @ _— super terra F soluta et: solute a 12. societas in ras 
F (bea F* ut uid: corrm p) uas fF: uasis a / vall 13. heresei F a: 
heretici / val tempore f in ras(eodemq; F*: corrmp) 14. diae F 
15. neronae fF a 16. urbibus: om / vail 17. atque 7 vail 
uenerando: narrando a 18. sedes/va/ll_ romanae ecclesiae fF / 
vail* ; romana ecclesia va//* a 19. eiusmodi f @: eihuiusmodi / 
huiusmodi va// _sedes / vail 21. in aegypto Ff a: in aegyptum 
Z vall 23. sedes est / vail apud: om a anthiocia F 
antiochiam a / vail 24. illic: illam 7 va// _— primus quam fF: 
primitus quam / va// priusquam @ romae f @: romam / vail 


25. gentes ? F* C. H. Turner. 





NOTES 


ON MAHPHS IN ST. JOHN i 14. 


(See J. T. S., Oct. 1899, pp. 120-125.) 


Communications have been kindly made to me since the publi- 
cation of the above note, by Dr. Nestle and Mr. Burkitt respectively : 
both writers support the main contention of the note, while offering 
corrections, of which I gladly avail myself, in points of detail. 

I had overlooked the fact that in the Corrigenda and Addenda to 
Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch (p. xii), is printed 
the following short note from Dr. Nestle in supplement to the passage 
which I quoted (J. T.S., p. 121) from the text of the Grammar: 
*WAnpns indeklin. auch LXX, z. Bsp. Num. vii 13 F, vii 19 8, vii 20 
8* B, Hiob xxi 24 alle, Sir. xix. 23 B*. Vgl. “eine Arbeit voller Fehler.”’ 
In the result one small correction (B* for B in Ecclus. xix. 26 [23]) 
must be made in my statement of the LXX evidence, while a very 
interesting and striking parallel to the indeclinable use of the Greek 
mAnpns is supplied from the indeclinable use of the German voller. He 
adds the expression of his own belief that Luther, when he wrote in 
Jo. i 14 voller Gnade und Wahrheit, meant to make voller depend on 
FHerrlichkeit. 

Dr. Nestle also quotes Origen contra Celsum vi 77 d<kbvtwv 16° Eidopev 
tiv dd€ay avrov, ovkére 8¢€ mpocOnadvrwv’ Adéav as povoyevois mapa matpds mANpNS 
xdptros kai dAnOeias. The passage confirms the view that Origen took 
mdnpns with some other noun than Adyos, and considered by itself would 
favour the connexion with dogay, thus bringing Origen into line with the 
other Greek Fathers. 

Further, M. Bonnet writes to Dr. Nestle to call attention firstly to 
three passages in the Acta Thomae (ed. Bonnet, a. D. 1883: pp. 11. 27, 
62. 2, 91. 5) where one or other of the MSS gives mAyjpns for the accusa- 
tive singular, and secondly to a paper by Brinkmann in the Rheinisches 
Museum for 1899 (liv p. 94), in the course of which a dozen instances 
of mAnpns indeclinable are adduced. They include (besides some already 
given in J. T.S., p. 122) four from papyri—Berliner Aegypt. Urkund. 


411. 12 [a. D, 314] and 371. 20 [late date]; Grenfell and Hunt, Greek 
VOL. I, Ooo 
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Papyri, ii 69. 29 [a. D. 265] and 75. 8 [a. D. 305|—and two more from 
pseudonymous literature, Apocalypse of Baruch (in Texts and Studies, 
Vv 1), 93. 29, and Apocalypse of Paul, ed. Tischendorf, 51.1. [I can now 
add myself Athanasius Zom. ad Antiochenos 4 adda mrapn eioeBeias elva, 
where the Benedictines note that two MSS—including their best, the 
Regius—read mipns. | 

In speaking of the Syriac versions (p. 123, ll. 14, 15) I fell into error 
in under-estimating the support they give to my view. My friend 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt tells me that (1) in the Curetonian the (masculine) 
gender of the word ‘ full’ shews that it must go not with ‘ word’ which 
is feminine, but with either ‘glory’ or ‘only-begotten’ which are both 
masculine: (2) in the Peshitto the sometimes ancient punctuation 
retained in the New York edition divides the verse into three clauses : 
(i) eat 6 Adyos .. . év piv, (ii) kal Ceavapeda ri 86£ay adroi, (iii) dégay as 
povoyevods mapa marpds mAnpns xaptros Kai aAnOeias, so that ‘full’ is separated 
from ‘The Word,’ but goes equally well with ‘glory’ or ‘ only-begotten,’ 
or indeed even with ‘Father’: (3) in the Palestinian Syriac ‘glory’ 
is feminine as well as ‘ word,’ so that the masculine ‘full’ must be taken 
With povoyevods or marpés. 

My most grateful thanks are due to both Dr. Nestle and Mr. Burkitt 
for supplying me with these opportunities of confirming my argument. 


C. H. Turner. 


NOTE ON THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS CONTAIN- 
ING, OR RELATING TO, THE PROPOSALS OF 
THE NONJURING BISHOPS FOR A ‘CONCOR- 
DATE’ WITH THE HOLY ORTHODOX CHURCH 
OF THE EAST (1716-1725). 


Mr. Latueury was, if I mistake not, the first writer during the present 
century to give a tolerably full account of the negotiations between 
certain of the nonjuring bishops and the Russian and Greek Churches, 
extending, at intervals, from 1716 to 1725. In his History of the Non- 
jurors, 1845 (pp. 309-358), he printed, from a MS in the collection 
made by Bishop Jolly, a large body of letters and papers which, in their 
English form, had been transcribed and arranged by Dr. Thomas Brett, 
who had been consecrated a bishop among the nonjurors in 1716. In 
1868 Mr. George Williams published his volume, Zhe Orthodox Church 
of the East in the eighteenth century, being the correspondence between the 
Eastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring Bishops. With his scholarly 
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instincts he naturally made search for the original documents. There 
was a hint that they might be in the Library at Lambeth, but on enquiry 
this hope turned out to be unfounded. He discovered, however, that 
‘copies of the most important papers in Greek are contained in a small 
4to volume among the Wake Papers in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford’; ‘but,’ he adds, ‘the bulk of the Correspondence and the 
Original Letters of the Patriarchs have as yet baffled my search’ 
(p. lxvii). Now it is curious to find that one of the copies of Brett’s 
‘ Account’ which Williams collated (apparently the same as that used 
by Lathbury) was lent to him from Bishop’s Jolly’s library, then 
deposited at Trinity College, Glenalmond, and that by a piece of 
remarkable ill-luck Williams was not supplied with the originals which 
he sought and which all the while were lying probably on the very same 
shelf with Brett’s ‘ Account.’ These interesting and valuable documents 
were some years ago transferred to the Theological College of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, at Edinburgh. It may be of use to 
students to have these documents catalogued. 

We have no express evidence as to how the documents came into 
Bishop Jolly’s collection; but as the original suggestion that a 
‘Concordate’ should be attempted came from the Scottish bishop, 
Archibald Campbele, and as he and his fellow-countryman, Bishop 
James Gadderar, took an active part in the negotiations, one may con- 
jecture that it was through one or other of these that the documents 
reached Scotland. But as to how or where they were preserved before 
coming into the hands of Bishop Jolly I am unable to say’. 

The documents are contained in three folio volumes, bound in brown 
calf, and consist of (1) the original ‘ fair copies’ (transcribed in a clear 
clerkly hand) of the letters, &c., sent by the nonjurors to Russia and 
the East, together with (2) the actual letters and other official documents 
sent in reply. These latter are all neatly inserted (sometimes mounted 
on guards), and are in perfect preservation. These three volumes I will 
designate respectively as A, B, C. 

There is a fourth folio volume (in limp parchment), which I will mark 
D. But it is only a copy of Brett’s ‘ Account,’ that is, a transcript of 
the English drafts of the correspondence on the side of the nonjurors ’, 
and of translations into English of the Latin, Greek, and Muscovite 
letters and documents on the side of the Russians and Greeks, all 
arranged chronologically, together with some observations by Brett 


1 There is some reason, I think, to suppose that they were once in the possession 
of William Falconer, bishop, successively, of Caithness, Moray, and Edinburgh, 
and Primus (1762-82) ; but the question need not be pursued here. 

2 As the English drafts were not subscribed, Brett has added the subscriptions 
from the Latin and Greek of the letters as actually sent. 


002 
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himself. In the following note it has been found seldom necessary to 
refer to D. Its contents have been printed in Mr. George Williams’ 
volume referred to above, and as this is a book which every one who is 
interested in the subject must have in his hands, it may be useful to 
note the pages in Williams’ book (which I designate as W) at which 
the documents referred to in the catalogue may be found. 

There is inserted in the front of A a catalogue of all the letters and 
documents in a hand which I have not identified’. It is evidently 
written by one who had some knowledge of the inner history of 
the proceedings, and contains some valuable information as to the 
persons who drew up the documents on the side of the nonjurors, and 
as to those who were employed to do the work of translation into and 
from the Greek and Latin. 

I have thought it best to transcribe this old catalogue, placing any- 
thing added by me in square brackets. 


‘An Acct of the Papers relating to a Concordate between the Greek 
Church and the Catholick remnant of the British Churches.’ 

1. A Proposal for a Concordate, Gr. [A 1] Lat. [A 9] and English 
[A 19: W 4], dated August 18, 1716. The English, I suppose, was 
drawn up by Mr. Collier or Dr. Lee ; the Latin by Dr. Lee, and the Greek 
by Mr. Spinckes. It was sent into the East to Muscovy, subscribed by 
Mr. Collier, and Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gadderar ; and concocted at 
Mr. Hawes’s. 

[On a loose folio sheet lying in the same volume (A) containing 
a transcript of the catalogue there is added in a contemporary hand, 
‘N.B. The English of this 1st Proposal was not sent, but only the 
Gr. to the Patriarchs, and the Latin was given to the Abp. of Thebes 
[sic], that he might, if he had an opportunity, communicate it to the 
Moscovites, when he was there. And both the Lat. and Gr. were 
subscribed by the same Bps.’] 

2. A Letter to the Czar of Moscovy, Lat. [B 2] and Eng. [B 1: W 12], 
dat. Oct. 8, 1717, drawn up, I believe, in both languages by Mr. Collier, 
and subscribed by Mr. Collier, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gadderar. 

3- A Letter from the Abp. of Thebais in Greek, dat. from Petersburg, 
Aug. 16, 1721 [B 5], with a Translation by Tho. Wagstaffe [B 7: 
W 12]? 

4. The Patriarchs’ Answer to the proposal, in Greek [A 31-82], dat. 

1 Quaere, T. Deacon's? 

? The words ‘The second Decade of the month Merayertvdéy,’ which will be 
found in W and in D, are not in Wagstaffe’s translation. Arsenius seems to have 
first written icrapévov, and then, seeing his mistake, to have corrected it into 


pecovvros, but the word is not very legible. As I read the words they are 
peTayectviaivos is’ pwecovvTos, 
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April 12, 1718, but not brought hither till about 1722; subscribed by 
Samuel, the then Patriach of Alexandria, and his Patriarchal Seal 
impressed at the bottom, with a Translation by T. Wagstaffe [A 85- 
145: W15"}. 

5. Reply to the Patriarchs’ Answer to the Proposal, dat. May 29, 
1722, drawn up in English by Mr. Collier [A 181-201: W 83], but 
sent only in Greek and Latin ; of which the Greek [A 149-162] was 
done by T. Wagstaffe, and the Latin [A 163-180] by Mr. Jebb; sub- 
scribed by Mr. Collier, Dr. Brett, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gatherer, and 
Thomas Deacon, the registrar. [Gatherer is a not infrequent variant of 
Gadderar in the nonjuring writings of the time. Collier subscribed the 
Greek version as 6 ’"AyyAo-Speravvias mparos émickoros ‘lepepias. The mparos, 
when it came to the knowledge of Archbishop Wake, naturally gave 
offence. T. Deacon, too, subscribes in rather grandiloquent language, 
6 péyas xapropidat Owpas 6 Tov Araxdvov. | 

6. Communion Office in Gr. [A 203] and Lat. [A 227], of which the 
Greek was done by Mr. Griffin, and the Latin by Mr. Ford. [These 
documents show at a glance that Mr. Williams (p. 102) is in error in 
stating that the Communion Office referred to was ‘the Scottish 
Communion Office.’ They are translations of the English Nonjurors’ 
Communion Office, as it appears in the volume 4 Communion Office, 
taken partly from the Primitive Liturgies, and partly from the first 
English Reformed Common Prayer Book, together with Offices for 
Confirmation and the Visitation of the Sick: London, 1718. This has 
been reprinted in P. Hall’s Fragmenta Liturgica, vol. v (1848), and in 
Dowden’s Annotated Scottish Communion Office (1884). Mr. Williams’ 
error is however partially condoned by the fact that he did not find the 
office in any of the copies of Brett’s Account which he had collated. 
It is interesting to note that in the document sent to the East the non- 
juring bishops gave the words of the Creed, referring to the Double 
Procession as follows: 1d é« rot marpis [Kai rod viod | éxmopevopevoy ; and 
added the marginal note Tatra ra pypara [kat roi viod | mapadkepOqoovra drav 
i) Evwots THs Kowwvias xdpire Tov Oeod evdaipdvws ouvredcOnoerat. | 

7. Letter to the Abp. of Thebais, dat. May 30, 1722, drawn up in 
Eng. [B 9: W 102] by Mr. Campbel, but sent, as I remember, 
only in Latin [B 11], which was done by Mr. Jebb; subscribed by 
Mr. Collier, Dr. Brett, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gaderar. 

8. Letter to the Ecclesiastical Council at Petersburg, dat. May 30, 
1722, Eng. [B 13: W 104] and Lat. [B 15], viz. Eng. by Mr. Collier 
and Lat. by Mr. Jebb, subscribed by the same as the former, and sent, 
I think, in both languages, but guaere. [The Latin has appended the 


1 This is throughout written in beautiful clerkly Greek script, save the autograph 
attestation and subscription. 
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following, not reproduced in Brett’s ‘Account’ or in W, ‘ Serenissimo 
Imperatori Magnae Russiae, et Sacro Concilio Praesidentibus, Reveren- 
dissimis Archiepiscopis ac Dominis D. Stephano Razamiensi, D. Theo- 
dosio Novogradensi, D. Theophani Piscoviensi.’] 

g. Letter to the Count de Golowkin, Lord High Chancellor of 
Russia, Eng. dat. May 31, 1722; drawn up by Mr. Collier, and 
subscribed by him, Mr. Campbel, and Mr. Gaderar. [B 17: W 106. 
A marginal note in the old catalogue observes of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ‘these 
were all sent at the same time.’ 

10. Letter from the Abp. of Thebais in Greek [B 19], dat. June 11, 
1722, with a Translation [B 21: W 107] by T. Wagstaffe. 

11, Letter in Eng. from the Protosyncellus, dat. Petersburg, Sept. 20, 
1722 [B 23: W 107]. 

12. Letter from the Abp. of Thebais in Lat., dat. at Moscow, Dec. g, 
1722 [B 27: W 108. The English translation given by W is not 
among the originals]. 

13. Answer to the Abp. of Thebais in -Lat., dat. January 28, 172%, 
subscribed by Mr. Collier and Mr. Campbel [B 31. The English 
|W 110] is not among the originals]. 

14. A Letter from the Abp. of Thebais in Lat., dat. from Moscow, 
Aug. 25, 1723 [B 33. ‘The English translation [W 112] is not among 
the originals, but is taken, as in the last instance, from Brett’s 
* Account.’ } 

15. Letter from the Russian Synod, Moscovitick [B 37] and Latin 
[B 41], dat. from Moscow, Feb. 1723: subscribed by Theodosius, 
Archiepiscopus Novo-Gardiae et Archimandrita Alexandro-Nevensis, 
Theophanes [in the Latin original ‘Theophanus’] Archiepiscopus 
Plescoviensis, Gabriel Archimandrita Sanctae Trinitatis, Sergii Mona- 
sterii, Theophylactus Archimandrita Czudoviensis, lerotheos Archiman- 
drita Noevospaski, Petrus Archimandrita Simonoviensis, Athanasius 
Igumenus Tolski, Anastasius Nausius. [W 114 is from Brett's 
‘Account.’] 

16. Letter from the Russian Synod, Moscovitick [B 45] and Latin 
[B 49], dat. from Petersburg, Feb. 2, 1724, subscribed by Theophanes 
Archiepiscopus Plescoviensis, Theophylactus Episcopus Tweriensis, 
Gabriel Archimandrita SS*e Trinitatis, Theophilus Archimandrita 
Czudoviensis, Ierotheus Archimandrita S. Salvatoris, Petrus Proto- 
Presbyter Ecclesiae S. Petri. [W 116 is from Brett’s ‘ Account.’] 

17. The Patriarchs’ Rejoinder to the Reply, in Greek [this important 
document is bound separately in C], dat. from Constantinople, Sept. 
1723, subscribed by Ieremias Patriarch of Constantinople, Athanasius 
Patriarch of Antioch, Chrysanthus Patriarch of Jerusalem, Callinicus of 
Heraclea, Auxentius of Cyzicum, Paisius of Nicomedia, Gerasimus of 
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Nice, Parthenius of Chalcedon, Ignatius of Thessalonica, Arsenius of 
Prysa, Theoctistus of Philopopolis, Callinicus of Varna: with a trans- 
lation [C, at the end] by T. Wagstaffe, of as much of it as is not to be 
found between page 225 and 333 of the Synodus Bethlehemitica, 
published in Greek and Latin at Paris An. 1676. {Williams has in an 
Appendix (pp. 141-168) translated the parts omitted by Wagstaffe ; but 
it should be observed that the passage (p. 168) referring, in contemp- 
tuous language, to ‘ Claud, a minister of Charenton,’ is not found in the 
Greek of the Patriarchs’ Rejoinder. A marginal note in the old 
catalogue states that 14, 15, 16, 17, were ‘all brought hither at the 
same time.’] 

18. Mr. Cassano’s Letter [B 53] to the English Bishops for a 
character [W 122], and their Letter to the Archimandrite upon that 
subject in Greek, subscribed by Mr. Collier and Mr. Campbel [B 55. 
Brett’s translation in W 123]. 

19. Answer to the Abp. of Thebais, dat. July 13, 1724, drawn up in 
English [B 57: W 123], I think, by Dr. Brett, but sent only in Latin 
[B 59], which was done by Mr. Jebb, subscribed by Mr. Collier, 
Dr. Brett, Mr. Griffin, and Mr. Campbel. 

zo. Answer to the Russian Synod, dat. July 13, 1724, Eng. and Lat., 
of which the Eng. [B 61: W 125] was drawn up by Mr. Collier, and 
the Latin [B 63] by Mr. Jebb, subscribed by the same as the former, 
and sent in both languages in one cover. 

21. Letter to the Great Chancellor of Russia, English [B 65: 
W 126], dat. July 13, 1724, drawn up by Mr. Collier, and subscribed by 
the same as the two former. [A marginal note states that 19, 20, 21 
‘were all sent at the same time.’ 

22. The Receipt given to the Protosyncellus (for the books sent to 
the English Bishops as a present from the Patriarchs), Latin, dat. 
July 13, 1724, drawn up and subscribed by the same as the three former 
letters [B 67. The English translation [W 128] is from Brett’s 
* Account ’}. 

23. A minute delivered to Mr. Cassano, in English, March 8, 1724, 
i.e. 172¢. [B68: W 129.] 

24. Letter to the Russian Synod, drawn up in English [B 69 : W 129] 
by Mr. Campbel, as I remember, but sent only in Latin [B 70], which 
was done by Mr. Jebb, dat. April 11, 1725, and subscribed by 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Griffin, and Mr. Campbel. 

25. Letter to the Great Chancellour of Russia, Eng., dat. April 11, 
1725, drawn up by [a blank space is left here], and subscribed by the 
same as the former. [B 71: W 130.] 

26. Letter to the Abp. of Thebais, dat. April 11, 1725, drawn up in 
English [B 72: W 130] by [a blank here], but sent only in Latin 
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[B 72], which was done by Mr. Jebb, subscribed as the two former. 
[In the margin ‘ These (24, 25, 26) were sent at the same time.’] 

27. The Great Chancellour of Russia’s Answer, in English, dat. 
Sept. 16, 1725 [B 73: W 131]. 


This concludes the old catalogue. Some day it may be thought of 
sufficient interest to print the originals ; but it must be acknowledged 
that the English of Brett’s ‘ Account,’ as printed by Williams, gives in 
all material points the sense of the documents. The important point to 
notice is that the Greek bishops of that day adopt absolutely the 
doctrinal definitions of the Synod of Bethlehem, and peremptorily 
demand of the British bishops acceptance of these doctrinal definitions 
as the first step towards union. 


JoHn DowDeEN. 


1. ON ISAIAH xix 18. 


ACCORDING to the ordinary text we read in Isaiah xix 18— 

* In that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt that speak 
the language of Canaan and swear to the Lorp of hosts; one shall be 
called The city of destruction.’ 

So R.V., which adds to the word ‘destruction’ the marginal note 
‘Or, Heres Or, according to another reading, the sun.’ 

It is obvious that there is a difficulty here. ‘City of Destruction’ is 
not a cheering title, and ‘ City of Heres’ is unmeaning, while ‘ City of 
the Sun’ betrays itself as a mere conjecture, though it is as old as 
Symmachus and the Targum. ‘City of the Sun’ would mean Beth- 
shemesh, i. e. Heliopolis, and Isaiah would hardly haveZannounced in 
the name of Jahwe that a certain Egyptian city after its conversion 
would continue to bear an idolatrous name ; moreover, the word used 
is a poetical term for the sun, quite out of place in this passage, as the 


English reader will feel if he substitutes Phoebus Town for City of 
Destruction, 


Most texts of LXX have 
mods doedéx KAnOnoera 7 pia mods. 


It is usually said in commentaries that LXX reads ptyn ‘Vy (i.e. 
‘City of Righteousness’) for Dvn Wy, but this is a very violent change. 
The object of this Note is to suggest a slight alteration in the Greek, 
partly attested by existing documentary evidence, which leads to a 
satisfactory emendation of the Hebrew. I wish to read aeoed (or aeod) 
for avedex, corresponding to tonm Wy. Thereby instead of ‘City of 
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Destruction’ we get City of Mercy, or more accurately, City of Kind/iness. 
The first hand of 8 wrote 


TIOAICACEAHAIOY KAI KAHOHCETAIHMIATIOAIC 


Here jAiov has been imported from Symmachus, and instead of €K we 
have Kal, evidently an expansion of K. Now of all the corruptions in 
the LXX none is commoner than the misreading of transliterations, and 
I venture to suggest that the « at the end of aced{e|« is intrusive, derived 
from the initial « of cAnéjoera written twice over. Thus for instance in 
4 Reg. xxiii 36 mM jo is rendered EKKPOYMA in B instead of é« ‘Pupa. 
Similarly in Micah vii 20 dace «is adjOevav (A BQ) is a mere mistake for 
ddces ddjOevay (lat. vt. and Lucian). 

The process of corruption thus suggested is that an original 
TIOAICAECEAKAHOHCETAI =became §=—TTOAICAECEAKKAHOHCETAI, 
which was then read either médus acedex KAnOnoera (as in the ordinary 
texts), or médus aed cai xAnOnoera (as in the ancestor of 8). No Old 
Latin text of any value is here extant. 

As to the meaning, Civitas Piefatis is exactly the name which is 
wanted. In Hebrew Aésed is ‘kindliness,’ the virtue that knits society 
together, as Robertson Smith has said. In Hosea vi 6 it is co-ordinated 
with the true knowledge of the God of Israel, as opposed to sacrifice 
and burnt-offerings. According to Isaiah xvi 5 the Davidic kingdom is 


established in this ‘ kindliness’: here, where it is prophesied that Egypt 
also shall be Jahwe’s people, it is eminently appropriate that one of the 
Egyptian cities should acquire a name which so pointedly describes the 
new covenant of ‘mercy’ upon which they were about to enter. 


2. ON S. EPHRAIM’S QUOTATION OF 
MATT. xxi 3. 


In preparing the Prolegomena to my forthcoming edition of the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe 1 have had occasion to go over the Gospel 
quotations of S. Ephraim. In doing so I have come across a point so 
illuminating that it seems to me worth separate publication. 

The most useful collection of S. Ephraim’s quotations is still that 
drawn up by Dr. Woods for his article on the subject in Studia 
Biblica iii, pp. 120-138. It is true that this table does not include the 
works given in Dr. Lamy’s volumes or those published at Oxford in 
1865 by Overbeck. Still it has that greatest merit of scholarly work— 
it can be used and supplemented with ease even by those who do not 
adopt the conclusions of the author. 

The point to which I wish to draw attention concerns the allusion to 
our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem. It occurs in the unabridged Com- 
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mentary on Genesis, an undoubtedly genuine work of S. Ephraim 
(Roman edition, vol. iv, pp. 108, 109), and is assigned by Dr. Woods 
to Mc. xi 2, 3’. He calls the quotation a combination of Mark and 
Matt., and notes that while C (the Curetonian) has many verbal varia- 
tions from the Peshitta, yet in the only important variation it differs 
from Ephraim’s quotation where the quotation agrees with the Peshitta. 
The ‘ important variation’ concerns the words which in the Greek of 
Matt. xxi 3 run 
6 kipws airav xpeiav Exe 

(Mc. xi 3 and Le. xix 34 have of course airoi in the singular). Adding 
the evidence of S (the Sinai Palimpsest) the extant Syriac readings 
are :— 

1. ‘ For our Lord they are (or it is) required.’ Pesh. (Matt.) (Mc., 

Le.). 
2. ‘ For their Lord they are required.’ C (Matt.). 
3. ‘For its Lord it is required.’ SC (Le), S (Mc., 
sic) *. 
It is evident that we have here two independent interpretations of the 
Greek. According to the Peshitta é xipss is used absolutely of Christ 
(as so often in Lc., so rarely in Matt. and Mc.): according to S and 
C, on the other hand, airéy or airod is taken with xvpws, so that it 
means the ‘ master’ of the animals. 
Now the text of S. Ephraim’s quotation which Dr. Woods had before 

him runs thus :— 


eno! alt [wocolhn? orm .sncoly Is oh? qantase| de, s20/ 
esshso yess yoo os0/ .om Mhs yohs/ Core hiso vas 

‘For He said [Ye will find a colt tied ; loose and bring him.] For if 
they say to you “ Why are ye loosing that colt?” say to them that for 
our Lord it is required.’ 

The brackets are my own insertion. 

It is well known that this Roman edition, brought out in 1732-4, is 
excessively uncritical, but until I read the tract published upon it in 
1862-4 by Dr. A. Pohlmann I did not know what traps are laid in it 
for the unwary, and I am sure that Dr. Woods was equally unsuspicious. 
Dr. Pohlmann examined the MS on which the edition was based in this 
as well as many other places, The practical result of his investigations 
is that you can never trust a Biblical quotation where it agrees with the 
Peshitta. In the present instance the bracketed passage is not in the 

* Vols. iv-vi in Dr. Woods’s notation are the three Syriac volumes of the Roman 
edition. 

* In Mc. xi 3 S reads ogsas9, as is clear from a photograph belonging to 
Mrs. Lewis, which I have had an opportunity of inspecting, not L.gsa\ as edited. 
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MS atall; it was simply added de swo by the editor (Pohlmann, p. 52), 

while for the last two words the MS actually has (Pohlmann, p. 54) 
cooks co mdy 

in exact accordance with the Curetonian of Matt. xxi 3! The translation 

therefore of S. Ephraim’s reference should run 

‘For He said that if they say to you “ Why are ye loosing that colt?” 
say to them that for their Lord they are required.’ 

So disappears one of the most notable agreements of S. Ephraim with 
the Syriac Vulgate against the ‘Old Syriac.’ I confess that I am 
unconvinced that what we call the N.T. Peshitta was in existence in 
S. Ephraim’s day, and I believe that we owe both its production and 


its victorious reception to the organizing energy of the great Rabbula, 
bishop of Edessa from 411-435 A.D. 


F, C. Burkitt. 


THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA. 


Or the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus more than half is now extant in 
fragments of four manuscripts, which we shall call A, B, C, D. 


A. 


Two pairs of leaves of the MS A were edited in the volume entitled 
The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Camb. 1899), which was reviewed in the first 
number of the JouRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL StuDIEs. Two fresh leaves 
of A, belonging to and edited by Mr. Elkan Nathan Adler, have now 
been published in No. 47 of the Jewish Quarterly Review (April, 1900), 
with a preface beginning thus : 

‘Among the numerous fragments from the Cairo Genizah which 
I brought away with me in January, 1896, and which I have since 
acquired, I have discovered a portion of the famous Hebrew Text of 
Ecclesiasticus, and hasten to publish the text and translation with 
facsimiles. The requisite critical appendix and notes must follow, 
but the case containing the fragment was only opened on March 7 
last, and the precious fragment itself identified two days later. This 
consists of a pair of leaves from the same MS as Messrs. Taylor and 
Schechter’s MS A, and supplies the hiatus in their edition. One other 
leaf of this same MS has been quite recently discovered by M. Israél 
Lévi in Paris, containing chapter xxxvi 24 to xxxviii 1, and affording 
a valuable means of comparison of the two MSS A and B.’ 

The said Paris fragment being certainly, as Mr. Adler now sees, part 
of a different MS D, the leaves which we have of A contain only chapters 
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iii-xvi, except some verses, and have nothing in common with the now 
extant leaves of B. 

Mr. Adler’s fragment ‘in all respects tallies’ with the copy described 
by Saadyah in Sefer ha-Galuy. ‘It has [some] vowel-points and accents, 
and one verse (xi 28) corresponds, but for a single letter, with a quota- 
tion in that book. . .. Moreover in viii 2 the Massoretic character of 
the text is strengthened by the appearance of a marginal Keri (1) for 
the Kethib (x),’ or more exactly of i$ pointed, at the beginning of the 
line, with a dotted p for "p under it. 

Of the many things in the Cairo text of Ecclesiasticus which require 
discussion, we must here restrict ourselves to a few specimens. 

Sir. iti 17 My son, in thy wealth walk in meekness ; And thou shalt be 
more beloved than one that giveth gifts. Thus the Cambridge BZ. S. 
renders— 

: MND jn anKM moya Joann Fwy 23 


The present Greek of the latter hemistich is cat iwd dvOpémov dexrod 
dyarnOnon, and the Latin ef super hominum gloriam (dés§av) diligeris. 
Neither of these renderings, I think, can be right *. 

Changing Sexrod to dormot we should get a fair rendering of miznd jn». 
The Hebrew and the Latin then suggest imép for imé. Accordingly 
I would read— 

kai tmép dvOpwmov Sotixdv ayannOnop. 


A word dor«és not extant elsewhere in the Bible would be readily 
corrupted into the familiar 8exrés. The Syro-hex. notes in the margin that 
its word for dexcrot means acceptable to God, cf. Prov. xxii 8-9, LXX 
Gvdpa Dapov Kai Sdérnv eidoyei 6 Oeds ... vixny cai tysyy meprmoreirar 6 8apa 
8ovs, 2 Cor. ix 7 Dapéy yap dérnv dyanG 6 Beds. 

The Syriac of Sir. iii 17 agrees with the Hebrew, except that it ends 
prose, they shall love thee, not ‘diligéris’ (Walton). The Cairene 
278M being supported by the Greek, the Latin, and the Arabic, we may 
conclude that the MS gives the original Hebrew of the verse, and not 
a retranslation from the Syriac. 

Sir. ili 21, 22 Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee ; 
And seek not that which is hid from thee. What thou art permitted, think 
thereupon ; But thou hast no business with the secret things. The Hebrew 
for this is— 


:vpnn Sx Jon vpisn wiin Ss yop mxdp 
:myinD33 poy 7 pw ann MeAY nD2 


Of the numerous citations of this saying in Rabbinic literature notice 
especially : 


* In Prov. x 24 the LXX may have read jm for Heb. yitten, A.V. shall be granted. 
In any case its 5exrf there is not like dexrés for words meaning dapa dos. 
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(1) Talm. Babli Chagigah 13 a— 
NVD 73 7HD3 IND jw 
sipnn 5x Joo mpise2 win $x Jon xdaio3 
snyino33 poy 75 px panna mwinw nos 
(2) Talm. Jerus. Chagigah ii 1 (77 c)— 
my 73 ows yd 
spnn no Siwo mpiwy yin ap yoo meSp 


“13 703 
(3) Beresh. Rab. viii 2— 
"OX NWD 72 Ova “WydS 49 


sypnn 53 yoo pina win bx yoo bya (a) 
Sewn bx Joo noes yin 52 yoo xdpia (8) 
“13 703 


In each case verse 22 is given with little or no deviation from the 
Cairo text; but verse 21 is cited nearly as it stands in the MS in (1) 
only, where the ‘Book of Ben Sira’ is quoted. In (2) and (3) his 
saying is given as on the authority of an oral tradition without mention 
of any book. In ( ”) verse 21 is much altered under the influence 


of Job xi 8 YIN AD DNwWH APHy, ‘It is high as heaven; what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know?’ with perhaps 
a reminiscence of Psalm cxxxix 6 ‘29D nyt nv dp. 

The Midrash has expanded verse 21 into a doublet. Comparing (3) 
with (1), we find Joo xdmo3 and vps in (¢\ but wan and “‘Npnn in 
(a). Comparing (3) with (2), we find “pnr ‘a), yan in (8), and 
likewise bxwn 5x probably suggested by Six oy, cf. Isaiah vii 11 
nbsw poyn. It has been inadvertently remarkeu (/. Q. 2. xii 287) that 
the Babli citation (1) is identical with that of the Midrash (3). 

In the ‘Midrash Haggadol’ (7. Q. 2. iii 699) the saying ‘12 xdpo2 
is introduced without mention of Ben Sira as a tradition of ‘ our Rabbis,’ 
and it ends, with variants in verse 22— 


smdesa poy 7b px) ent anew nos 


Ben Sira’s saying about ‘the secret things’ was evidently founded 
upon Deut. xxix 28— 


pdiy sy wad) 2d mbaom wads mad mvinpan 


which would have suggested also his dative 43>. In Hebrew Bibles the 
letters of sy i995) 19d except da/eth are dotted. In Talm. Babli 
Sanhedrin 434 it is inferred by R. Jehudah that Israel were not bound 
by the secret things of the law until they had crossed the Jordan. In 
Talm. Jerus. Sotah vii 5 {22 a) the discussion is closed by a Bath Kol, 
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«Ye have no occupation in the secret things.’ Thus a hemistich of Ben 
Sira (exc. ye for ‘hou) is quoted as a voice from heaven, and it is 
connected with Deut. xxix 28. 

Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer regard Saadyah’s quotation from Ben 
Irai (Orig. Heb. of Ecclus. p. xix) as perhaps giving the original text of 
Sir. iii 21, 22. In this quotation verse 22 begins wWx3, not ‘wy mD3. 


The following note on verse 21 is made up of extracts from Holmes 
and Parsons with additions in brackets : 

Xakerorepa cov | Baburepa cov 253 (8 ap. Swete, Syro-hex., Talm. Jerus.). 
Altiora te Origen ii 488 (Vet. Lat.). loxupérepd gov Chrysost. ii 127. 
Cyrill. Alex. iv 671. pe{érepa oov Isidor. Pel. p. 443 (Beresh. 
Rab.). pi Care| + avacbnres 248, 253- Compl. (Syro-hex.). kai 
icxupérepd gov] (Beresh. Rab.). pn é£érafe|+appoovvy 248. Compl. 
(Syro-hex.). 


B. 


The two British Museum leaves of B, containing Sir. xxxi 12-31 and 
xxxvi 22—xxxvii 26, have been edited by the Rev. G. Margoliouth and 
published in No. 45 of the Jewish Quarterly Review (Oct. 1899). 

Sir. xxxi 21 A.V. And if thou hast been forced |Est. i 8] to eat, arise, 


go forth, vomit, and thou shalt have rest. ‘The addition “ vomit” (248, 
Co., and Lat.) is a suggestion of the purpose for which any one would 
rise ; a suggestion drawn, we may hope, from Roman rather than from 
Hebrew customs’ (Edersheim). 

The Hebrew, which ends 7 mm» mp mp, is rendered by Mr. Margo- 
liouth, ‘ And even if thou hast been constrained with dainties, keep on 
hoping, and thou shalt have ease.’ Prof. Schechter writes on mp mp 
(J. Q. &. xii 269), ‘Cf. Jer. xxv 27, Keri yp, Kethib np. See also 
Gesenius (vomit). The matter was by no means so uncommon with 
the Jews as Edersheim believes,’ and refers to Shabbath 147 4, namely 
for a passage quoted by Buxtorf under pmpp*ax. 

Changing the first mp into ny, I would read as the original Hebrew— 


275 mm» mp mp D’oyoN3 NDI) ON oD 


From MP Dip comes dvdora euevor, and then by a simple corruption é« 
péoov, € medio, Lat. surge e medio evome, a double rendering, Syr. ¢ medio 
turbae and so Syro-hex., reading not pecoropév but probably éx pécov. 

H. & P. on xxxiv 21, ‘dvdora &c. ad fin. com.] avacras emecoy (fors. 
euerov) Kat vyins €on 23. pecorwparv| perotopwv 68, 106, 254, 307. 
Ald. peconopwr, evecov 248. Compl. (Alex. cum guevov in charact. 
minore.) kai dvaravey| kat avamavoet 155, 308.’ 
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Sir. 1 3 Jn whose generation a cistern was digged ; A store like the sea 
in its abundance. At the end of page lIxxv in the Cambridge JZ. S. 
I referred to an attempted derivation by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth of 
13103 D3 Mws from a hypothetical Persian rendering of Adxxos acei 
Gadavons rd mepiperpov. This is first rendered into Persian, the Persian 
for mepiverpoy is then said to account for jyon, the rest of the Persian is 
used up in accounting for mwx, and nothing is left for n3. Thus the 
explanation is inadequate, D2 being obviously a clerical error for n° 
the original of acei badavans. 

The Greek ré mepiuerpov looks like an indifferent rendering of 131973, 
which Ben Sira may have used with allusion to the Biblical no pron. 
On behalf of MW as the original of Adexos it may be said that it seems 
to have had the required sense s¢ore-fit, and that of possible words it is 
the most like mwn. 

Sir. 1 27 125 “ined ys") Wwe. Prof. W. Bacher, who has some good 
‘ Notes on the Cambridge Fragments of Ecclesiasticus’ in No. 46 of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (Jan. 1900), accounts for “\MB3 very satis- 
factorily as a corruption of np, /ike the Euphrates, cf. Sir. xxiv 25-27 
R.V., ‘It is he that maketh wisdom abundant, as Pishon, And as Tigris 
in the days of new fruits ; That maketh understanding full as Euphrates, 
And as Jordan in the days of harvest ; That maketh instruction to shine 
forth as the light (?), As Gihon in the days of vintage.’ But for ‘as 


the light’ (WD) read ‘as the Nile’ (83), comparing Sir. xlvii 14 
“DID "ND A¥M. ‘Sirach, in his proud consciousness of having produced 
so great a wealth of wise sayings, says in this concluding phrase that he 
had made his heart flow like the Euphrates.’ Sir. 1 27 thus emended 
illustrates St. John vii 38, on which see Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 


Pp. 144 (1897). 


C. 


Two leaves of a third manuscript C, found at Cambridge by 
Dr. Schechter in February last, were published in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (April, 1900), and a third leaf, apparently from the same MS, 
has been found at Paris by Prof. Isr. Lévi and edited for the Revue des 
Etudes Juives (Tome xl, No. 79). 

The two Cambridge leaves, which are joined together, are described 
as measuring 14-3x 10cm. ‘The writing is in a large hand, but its 
decipherment is sometimes rendered difficult by the fact that the sign } 
may stand for vaw, yod, and even vesh. There is also no sufficient 
distinction between deth and kaph and between resh and daleth. The 
number of lines on each page and of words in each line is very small.’ 
Thus the first of the two leaves, which contain merely extracts, like (for 
example) the Oxyrhynchus Zogia, includes only the whole or part of 
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Sir. iv 23, 30, 31, V 4-7, 9-13; the second, of which part is torn away, 
begins at chap. xxv 8; and the missing central sheet or sheets of the 
quire, to which the said Paris leaf seems to belong, would have contained 
extracts from the intermediate chapters. 

Fol. 1, recto, has twelve lines, beginning with the two— 


mn 5 30 * Jnosn nN prppn iv 23b 
* SN NSy3 IMans) W332 ANS 
Verse 30 is rendered in the A.V., Be not as a lion in thy house, nor 
Srantick among thy servants. ‘For a lon the Syr. vers. has a dog; 
evidently a> for va5p, as a lion’ (Edersheim). Notice that dog and dion 
come together in Eccles. ix 4 ; and compare Ecclus. xxv 16, xxvi 25. 
The Cambridge B. S. reads— 
rqnoxdos seynes ann qmva3 ad55 van 5x 
The Greek of Fritzsche, with a variant from H. & P. is— 
ph toe as réwv ev te oik@ cov, 
cat avracwxorayv (al. -cxorav) év Trois olxéras cov. 


All things considered, I would suggest for the original Hebrew— 
: PIII KN WM’33 AWD ‘AN dx 


The natural Hebrew for ‘lion’ here is m7 (or "&) rather than 135, 
and aryeh would have suggested mithyaré. The synonymous nand 
with a clerical error accounts for npn C ; the LXX may have turned 
NVND into MAND; and J ys, év rois oixérars gov, is obviously the word 
to follow xn? as a parallel to n°33. 

Sir. v 9, C (1 verso)— 


:beaw 525 abn din ny 535 mr nn bx 
The verse according to A was translated in the Cambridge 2. S.— 


Be not winnowing with every wind, 
And turning the way of the stream (#). 


By this translation I meant to represent the text of A without 
suggesting that the Hebrew translated was right (Pref. p. x). Prof. A. A. 
Bevan in this JourNat (p. 139) rightly remarks that nbiaw, stream, is 
a corruption of brow, path, for which 7714, way, is a synonym. The 
Greek év méoy drpamg suggests baw S22 with ‘3 for ’, as without doubt 
we should read in C thus— 

shaw S22 abn Se 


In the Syriac, ‘Ne vela committas cuilibet vento, & ad quamcumque 


semitam ne te vertas,’ there is perhaps a corruption of N14, winnowing, 
into 8. 





Sir. v 11, C (1 verso)— 
272193 MIN MY... TRI Ao Ayows fad AN 


This I take to be a corruption of something more or less like the 
reading of A— 


:DINB awn nN JR pnd ano an 
The Greek of Fritzsche is— 


’ ‘ > > , 
Tivov taxvs ev axpoace: cou, 
kai év paxpoOupia pbéyyou anéxpiow. 


H. & P., ‘Tov taxis} praemitt. py 55, 254. év dxpodoe gou| ev 
axpoave: ayabn 106, 253. + ayaby 248. Compl. dmdéxpuow | + op6nv 248, 
253. Compl.’ 

In A we should probably read snow for pend, In C ans (?AM=>) 
implies that a noun once preceded ; but a possible ending of the verse 
in some stage of its corruption was M2yn my without the epithet. In the 
original Hebrew may have stood DIN or M3yh, ardxpow. It is remarkable 
that variants in the Greek correspond, here and elsewhere, to variants 
in the Hebrew. 

Sir. xxv 18, C (2 recto)— 


:moxn’ yoyo xday mdys aw oy ps 


A.V. 17, The wickedness of a woman changeth her face, and darkeneth 
her countenance like sackcloth (marg. like a bear, C ay). 18, Her 
husband shall sit among his neighbours; and when he heareth it shall 
sigh bitterly. 

H. & P. on 18, ‘xai dxotvoas| nar axovows 248. Compl. xa axovcaca 
296.’ Edersheim on dxovaiws, ‘As the Syr. has the same, we imagine 
that this must be the correct reading.’ 

Possibly yoyo xba was the original Hebrew of dxoveies, although this 
at first suggests rather the phrase inyt> xbw of Pirké Aboth III ( Jewish 
Fathers, p. 60, App. p. 153). ‘Without nyo’ would have meant without 
reason, but the phrase in C is ‘ without his oyp.’ To a retranslator the 
Syriac might have suggested way x2, dxoveias. 

The Paris folio of C contains the whole or part of Sir. vi 18, 19, 28, 
35, Vii 1, 4, 6, 17, 20, 21, 23-25. 

Sir. vii 20, C— 


WEI IMI Voy pV No Tay tay wn bx 


Lévi, ‘yun est la legon qu’avait restituée M. Schechter. Moxa avant 
Iny, qui avait fort embarrassé MM. Schechter et Taylor, doit étre 
effacé ; c’est probablement une correction marginale de nox, qui suit ce 
mot: MON vaudrait mieux, en effet.— aw de A doit étre corrigé en 
‘av comme en’ C, which Lévi calls ‘ D.’ 

VOL. I. Pp 
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Some things in B. S. have embarrassed me, but this verse is not one 
of them. The reading of A, as edited, being— 


WI IN Ww J) NOX Wy NOX. yn bx 


Dr. Schechter proposed to read yun with vesh, and to read 3 for 
21. I then, reading 12y for the first nox, translated the verse thus— 


Evil entreat not a servant that laboureth truly (?); 
Nor a hireling that giveth his soul (?). 


The notes of interrogation (?) mean in this case (p. xiv) that the 
proposed emendations were adopted as fairly obvious. So chap. vi 28 4 
is translated— 


And she (?) shall turn to a delight unto thee, 
yp" masc. not having much troubled (‘géné’) the Cambridge editors. 


D. 


The number of the Revue des Etudes Juives (No. 79, Janv.-—Mars, 
1900) already referred to contains an account by Prof. Isr. Lévi of two 
new fragments of Ecclesiasticus, from MSS which he calls C and D. 
The latter MS having been described as C in this article, the former will 
be called D. 

Lévi begins thus : 

‘Des marchands qui avaient vendu en Angleterre nombre de ballots 
de feuillets trouvés dans la gueniza (et peut-étre dans le cimetitre) du 
Caire sont venus 4 Paris proposer le restant de leur lot, dont personne 
n’avait voulu. Sur ma pritre, M. le baron Edmond de Rothschild, dont 
le zéle généreux pour les études juives ne saurait étre trop loué, a bien 
voulu acheter ces piéces de rebut et en a fait don 4 la Bibliotheque du 
Consistoire israélite de Paris, me laissant le soin de les examiner & loisir. 
Je comptais fort peu y trouver des documents de valeur, mes confréres 
anglais ayant vraisemblablement écrémé cet amas de débris informes ; je 
n’espérais pas du tout méme y rencontrer de fragments de I’ Ecc/ésiastique 
hébreu, qui est en ce moment a l’ordre du jour.’ 

To his surprise he finds two leaves ‘de l’ouvrage de Ben Sira.’ 
Comparing one of them, the leaf of the MS which we call D, with 
B, Lévi writes, ‘Sauf quelques exceptions, / représente exactement le 
texte d’on sont tirées les notes marginales, méme avec les fautes de copiste 
qui se reconnaissent & vue d’ceil, 4 tel point que, n’étaient ces exceptions, 
on pourrait croire que l’exemplaire dont ce feuillet a été arraché était 
celui-l4 méme qu’avait sous les yeux l’annotateur de B.’ 

The Recto of this fragment, as edited in the Revue des Etudes Juives 
(p. 3), is as follows : 
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2} Finn away wy TLP2}P [JOR AVR Fl]P  xxxvi 24 
PON 1D 22) YI MWK PRI OD PIN TW PRI —_25, 26 
[ewe wee sy Se ayn obtpn xay yma 26¢ 

owe amy 55 say swan yon yp ob pe xxxviir 

yp poxdn ane py anN eK none 2 

yr tox! yn 4a syd Jem was yn mo sy 
amex yn ino bSn yp xded mx 
: Toy’ aD Ap nya nnw Sy wan 
2723 Pym ony a2 7 oy omds aw am 
23 :Jo>wa wnatyn dx) a7pa ran navn de 
yoro sydy 7 pyy ew qe am op pyr 
817 DDD s1s¥ AD OAS YN JWE. ID 
mand 35 sper sda yds ar and awn ws 
oy pin Sx sqesen panda» op pow 
mnay $x nes py sno ody sopon Poh 
mapa afin Sx amp oy :nondy by obo 
son mbna Sy yn eee oy smisnp Sy 


inoxdy by wow Swe sawa aw Sy ow 
SMD WN DX TN rym xv Sy mw wow 
on 


Lévi gives the Verso as well as the Recto, with facsimiles of both, and 
the corresponding parts of B, from No. 45 of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review and the Cambridge B. S. The margin of B is called m in the 
following notes. 

Chap. xxxvi 24] np (m) is not legible in the facsimile. Dm 
“yan Vy, B ya) Wy. 25 | B ya’, Gr. dsapraynoera: (?). The same 
word “y3 was probably used in Sir. vi 2. 26c] Dm px, B wd. 

Chap. xxxvii 1] Dm agree exe. in a vaw, B ‘nanx 7K wi 53 
with verse 2 in place of 1 4. 2| D WwW, m by, B 5x. Dm wea, 
B wp. 3] The facsimile has Sah, not ban with Je‘. Gr. & nompiy 
évOipnya as if for yr “y¥° IN, Syr. read yu WW (D.S.M., Jewish Fathers, 
p. 152) omitting -y> in verse 2. B ny 72 yr, Dm ‘my ’d om. PD. 
Reading #733 YD YI At 7 we may conjecture that m "7 (?) is 
perhaps a corruption of 99%. The whole verse has points and accents, 
like some verses of A (p. 572). 4|B indy Sx, Dnnw dy, m nnw de. 
B 33, m 3339, D 3130 with vowel-point. Lévi in text 3320 with note 
(p. 16) that it should be 3139 (sic). Sir. vi 10 There is a friend that is 
a companion at the table. Dm nme is an unmeaning variant for nde, 

Pp2 
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table, D 3\x0 a corruption of 2330, itself a corruption of 330, aré- 
vartt, 6] D 3222 (?), B 39p3, m pr and 13p3. The pointing of 
the eth is ambiguous. The noun is properly 2?, datte. With 72P3 ¢. 
Gr. év rH Wuxg cov, or it may be a corruption of m (2) pointed "3P3, in 
the grave, with beth, resh accidentally retransposed. 7| D per- 
haps agrees exactly with m, which the editor has not completely 
deciphered. 12] But (take counsel) with Won IMaD wx (Prov. 
xxviii 14), as Lévi well explains the clause. Read with Dm wx, and 
restore DY for DX. B w& DN as a correction of WN TN. 

These examples justify Lévi’s description of D in relation to B and m. 
The worthless variant nnw? (xxxvii 4) well illustrates the scribe’s 
scrupulous reproduction of whatever he found in his authorities, while 
3130 testifies to an earlier text with 3330 for 1290. It was obvious from 
the first that the readings of m are not all corrections or possible 
alternatives, and D now brings us nearer to the source of some which 
are old clerical errors carefully preserved. 


The Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 

On the question of the character of the Cairene 2. S., M. Lévi now 
concludes that it is not of uniform excellence. Referring to some 
chapters as ‘ sinon loriginal pur, du moins une copie assez fidéle de 
Yoriginal,’ he continues, ‘Mais comme on le remarquera aussi, dans 


ces morceaux relativement authentiques jamais n’apparaissent les rab- 
binismes déconcertants qui avaient tant choqué dans le chapitre final, 
dans les pages 4 doublets et, comme nous allions le montrer, dans 
maints passages du ms. A. En particulier, jamais ne se rencontre le v 
relatif.” Lastly, on Mr. Elkan Adler’s two leaves ‘ d’un autre ms.’ it is 
said, ‘ dans tous ces quatre chapitres pas un exemple du w relatif’ But 
this ‘ autre ms.’ is really A itself. 

Ever ready to give fresh evidence its due, M. Lévi has repeatedly 
modified his view of the Cairo text. On the publication of the Lewis- 
Gibson folio he questioned its originality. The Oxford Original Hebrew 
of Ecclus. turned him into a staunch defender of it. The Cambridge 
B.S. at once reconverted him. Somewhat overrating, perhaps, the 
latest discoveries, he now regards parts of the text as ‘relativement 
authentiques.’ Whether, or how often, Ben Sira used the Biblical w 
velatif is an unimportant detail. But M. Lévi has quite changed his 
opinion about Ben Sira’s original Hebrew and its ‘ néologismes’ (Camb. 
B. S. p. vii). 

Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in his Jnaugural Lecture on Ecclesiasticus 
(1900) writes that, with Dr. Edersheim, he ‘had worked under the tacit 


} The corruption may have been of ancient date, nw coming from 2m, and that 
from 2m written with medial nun. 
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assumption that the language of Ben Sira was the language of the 
Prophets ; whereas in reality he wrote the language of the Rabbis.’ In 
No. 47 of the Jewish Quarterly Review (April, 1900) he questions the 
genuineness of the extant fragment of Sefer ha-Galuy, and its editor 
Dr. A. Harkavy replies. In the course of his reply he writes that 
*Saadiah,’ who does not quote 2. S. in his earlier works, ‘ most likely 
discovered the original of Ben Sira, after his dismissal from office, 
among the hidden treasures of the Academy of Sura,’ in 934-5 A. D. 

Manuscripts of Ben Sira’s Wisdom in Hebrew must always have been 
few and far between, and there was no obligation to quote it with the 
same care as the Bible. Sayings in his book were accordingly cited 
orally, and the verse Sir. iii 21 for example has thus been made into 
two (p. 573), for sayings cited by word of mouth tend to increase and 
multiply. Some variants even in the Greek (p. 574) are clearly due to 
citation from memory, and such citation was probably more in vogue in 
the case of the Hebrew. Of the few Hebrew MSS of 2. S., some, 
like C, would have been incomplete, and missing verses might have 
been restored, more or less accurately, from memory, with or without 
the help of a version. By this process synonyms would be substituted 
for words of Ben Sira, not to speak of further deviations from the true 
text of his Wisdom. 

M. Lévi’s seemingly sudden conversion bya glance at the Cambridge 
B.S. may be accounted for by some of its notes, which, however, he 
does not always quote quite accurately. In the acrostic in chap. li 
the shin line should of course begin with \ynw (p. li), not p35. The 
note about this on page lxxxiv is reproduced twice over in the Etudes 
Juives, apparently as new, while on another verse I am credited with 
a conjecture which I have quoted in the original German from Bickell 
(p. lxxxvi). ‘ 

At the end of the Appendix is the Hebrew of the verse (li 26 a), 


And bring your neck into her yoke ; 
And let your soul take up her burden. 


The Greek for the second hemistich being xai émdeEdobw 4 Wuyy ipa 
madeiay, and the Syriac agreeing with the Greek, I suggested that the 
Hebrew with its better parallelism yoke, durden, perhaps gives the 
original form of the verse with a vaw prefixed. Lévi merely points to 
this superfluous letter as evidence for the retranslation theory, and has 
nothing to say about the clause D3Wp) XwN XW in which the Hebrew 
differs from the versions. Compare Sir. vi. 21, 25. 

Sir. xxx 20 7ON3.] In a footnote (p. xxxvi) I remarked in passing 
that }2%2 ‘might be thought to be’ a translation from the Syriac jonny, 
and M. Lévi concludes that it certainly is. The Cairo text brings 
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together Sir. xxx 20 and xx 4 A.V. With pp for DD, jox29 for ’3 73, 
and a rearrangement, we have for the Hebrew of these verses, 


° . . YD xxx 20 


$ PONND AMAYI PAN’ OMD AWN 
noina py j> yous xx 4 
: baw (marg. 513) pie. ary p> 
:(marg.? 13) YD wpan ™ 
The Syriac is represented by : 
xxx 20 Videtque oculis suis ac suspirat ; 
Ceu eunuchus prope virginem cubans. 
Dominus autem manu sua ulciscetur. 
xx 4 Desiderat eunuchus cum virgine concumbere ; 
Talis est qui iudicium cum oppressione exercet. 
The corresponding Greek of the two verses is: 
XxX 20 .. « Bréwov évy dpOadpois Kai orevalwr, 
Somep evvodxos teptkapBdver mapbévov cai orevatov. 
xXx 4 émOupia ebvovxou rod dmomapbevaoa vednda, 


A © - > , , 
ovras 6 mov év Bia xpipara, 


If the Hebrew is a translation from the Syriac, why has it two words 
for each of the three jo"nn, xnbina, yor? If it came from the Greek 


and the Syriac, why in xx 4 has it not something like “13 DD mxn? 
The Hebrew really represents differences of meaning in the two verses, 
which the Greek and the Syriac fail to bring out. 

Sir. xxx 20.] In this verse there is no difficulty. Of one who has 
wealth which he cannot enjoy (Heb., Syr.) it is said that he merely 
sees with his eyes, Ceu eunuchus, &c. Syr. renders m™y3 pan’ loosely, 
without properly distinguishing it from “> 1. There being here no 
question of wrongdoing, Syr. misplaces Dominus autem manu sua 
ulciscetur, a pious reflexion suitable for xx 4 marg. Syr. having nothing 
for the second «ai orevd{ov, it may be conjectured that Heb. read : 

:fmys (or pand D3) pan* DD AwRD [moxny Ho] YI 

Sir. xx 4.] Commentators on Gr. and Syr. have found this verse 
hard to interpret. Edersheim writes, ‘We should be disposed to regard 
this as an interpolation. .. . If, however,...’ Ryssel in Kautzsch Die 
Apokryphen (1898) on eunuch in xx 4, ‘d. i. hier (anders 30, 20) ein 
solcher . . ,’ the same sense not suiting both verses. Taking Ben Sira’s 
idea to be, that ‘ A judge perverting justice for his own advantage is as 
a guardian dishonouring his ward,’ we have to see whether the Hebrew 
can be interpreted in that sense. 

Num. xii 7 (Heb. iii 2) na 593 jos, faithful in all my house. Onk. 
12°, cf. Targ. Jerus.] The Speaker's Commentary aptly paraphrases 
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“1D 7ON2, ‘approved by me as my vicegerent,’ Moses being described as 
holding an office of trust as well as being worthy of it. He was nvan 5y, 
oixovdpos, steward (1 Kings xvi 9). St. Paul in 1 Cor. iv 2 may allude to 
a word for steward meaning mordés, and Ben Sira may have used jpx) 
from Num. /.c, for the same or some such colloquial word, perhaps 
the Jewish Aramaic jon», in the sense guardian. 

In Heb. 71n3 by b j2823 the vowel-point is a mark of care in tran- 
scription. Gr. rod dmomap$evaoa possibly as a rendering of mixyd for ny2d 
with medial zum, and then vedmda instead of mapOévoy (xxx 20). In 
favour of S133 note that Bia is Aquila’s word for 513. *Emvyia, Syr. 
Desiderat, was a natural interpolation when the subject of xx 4 @ was 
imagined to be eivodyxos. 


But to conclude, I wish chiefly to suggest for consideration the 
hypothesis that oral teaching and tradition are partly responsible for the 
present imperfections of a text of which complete transcripts were 
never everywhere accessible. 

C. TayLor. 


A FRESH INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH xxi 1-10. 


THERE is hardly a more difficult prophecy in the whole range of 
prophetical literature than Isa. xxi 1-10—if it be correctly interpreted in 
the main by the majority of ancient and modern critics. If Jerome, Aben 
Ezra, and Calvin, Ewald, Dillmann, and Duhm, Cheyne (Jntroduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 121-128), Driver (Zsaiah, second edition, p. 216 ff.), and 
G. A. Smith (Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, ii 493 a) have rightly divined 
the occasion of the prophecy, then the whole passage simply teems with 
exegetical difficulties. ‘Der Fall Babels durch die Elamiter und Meder 
als Trostruf fiir das niedergetretene Israel ist der wesentliche Inhalt,’ wrote 
Dillmann ( Jesaza, fifth edition, p. 187). ‘There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt that xxi 1-10 relates to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus,’ 
says Dr. Cheyne more cautiously (Jnxtroduction to Isaiah, p. 128). 

I confess that I have doubts of the correctness of the view to which 
so many great names have given adhesion. Dr. Cheyne himself at one 
time believed that some Assyrian siege of Babylon (by Sargon ?) 
furnished the occasion of the prophecy (cf. /ntroduction, pp. 122-124). 
Dr. Driver also inclined towards the same view in the first edition of his 
Introduction (p. 205). To me it seems that wv. 1-6 and 9g, 10 agree 
better with the earlier view of the two English scholars than with the 
later view, shared by them with most German critics. Moreover, while 
I confess that vv. 6-10 are correctly referred by the Commentators to 
a capture of Babylon by an enemy, I venture in spite of all critics to 
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believe that vv. 1-5 refer to something with which Isaiah is more nearly 
concerned, viz., to an impending siege of Jerusalem. I propose here 
briefly to examine the passage verse by verse. 


Ver. 1. Zhe burden of the Desert of the Sea (or of the West). As 
whirlwinds in the South (Hebrew, the Negeb) he will pass through; he 
cometh from the desert, from a terrible land. 

‘The Desert of the Sea’ is the south-west district of Palestine about 
Gaza (cf. Acts viii 26) bordering on the Mediterranean. ‘The South’ 
(the WVeged) is the neighbouring part of Judah. The ‘Terrible Land’ is 
most probably the ‘Land of trouble and anguish’ mentioned in xxx 6, 
i.e. the desert which lies between Judah and Egypt. 

Now if vv. 1-5 relate to Babylon, as our interpreters believe, ver. 1 
forms a most extraordinary beginning to the prophecy. Why (ex 
hypothesi) should not the inscription be, Zhe Burden of Babylon as in 
xiii 1? The prophet is not afraid to utter the name of Babylon 
(cf. ver. g), and no critic has been able to give any satisfactory reason 
why Babylon should be called by a name descriptive of the south-west 
of Judah, the Desert of the Sea (or of the West). The LXX does not 
give any real help by its rendering rd épaya rijs épnpov (—Oadacons), which 
Duhm has adopted in his rendering, Orake/ ‘ Wiiste’ ; such an indefinite 
rendering will satisfy no one, for the purpose of this inscription (as of 
the inscription of the following chapters and as of inscriptions generally) 
is to define. Moreover the LXX version of Isa. xxi 1-10 is a charac- 
teristic illustration of Zuingli’s dictum : Zsaias nactus est interpretem sese 
indignum ; cf. the omissions in ver. 4 (*Pwn) and ver. 5 (n’aym ApY). In 
short the Desert of the Sea (or of the West) must be taken in its obvious 
sense, and we are left asking, Why, if vv. 1-5 relate to Babylon, are the 
frontier lands of Judah and Egypt enumerated to the exclusion of other 
lands, in ver. 1? 

I can only answer that the hypothesis is incorrect. I believe that wv. 
1-5 relate to the south of Judah and to Jerusalem, which are threatened 
with a danger which approaches them from the south-west. 

Ver. 2. A grievous vision! It is told me, The treacherous dealer will 
deal treacherously, and the destroyer will destroy; yea, he saith, Go up, 
O Elam, Besiege, O Madai. J stilled all my sighing. 

Again the interpreters are in trouble. Who is the treacherous dealer, 
the destroyer? In an oracle against Babylon, the ¢reacherous dealer ought 
to be the Chaldean (so Dillmann, fifth edition), but Duhm and Kittel 
(in the sixth edition of Dillmann) both see that the Chaldean is not 
meant here. According to them the treacherous dealer, the spoiler, is 
to be identified with Elam-Madai who goes up against Babylon. But if 
one difficulty is laid, another is raised up. In xiii 3 the assailants of 
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Babylon are the Lorn’s sanctified ones, His mighty ones; in xliv 28 and 
xlv 1 Cyrus their leader is the Lorn’s shepherd and the Lorp’s anointed. 
If in xxi 2 Cyrus’ army is simply ¢reacherous dealer and destroyer, then xxi 
1-5 is very different in tone from all other prophecies against Babylon. 
We may indeed accept destroyer from a comparison with Jer. 1 42, Isa. xiii 
16, but I am at a loss to know why the prophet should bring the charge 
of treacherous dealing against the avengers of his people. 

If, however, vers. 1-5 refer to the Judah of Isaiah’s day, then we may 
confidently identify she treacherous dealer, the destroyer, of this passage 
with the destroyer, the treacherous dealer of xxxiii 1, i.e. with Hezekiah’s 
enemy, the Assyrian ; cf. Driver (Zntroduction, fifth edition, p. 213), where 
a reason is suggested for the application of the term "312 (‘treacherous 
dealer’) to Sennacherib. 

But a further difficulty for the usual interpretation lies in the very 
collocation of names which is taken to prove the reference of these 
verses to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus (cf. Driver, Jntroduction, 
p. 205; Duhm, /Jesaia, p. 126). Elam and Madai (7%, ‘the Medes’ ?) 
are here associated in attacking some city. Now it has become a 
fashion to call Cyrus an Elamite (not a Persian), and it is known that 
Medes formed part—perhaps a large part—of his army. A modern 
writer therefore is very likely to describe the power to which Babylon 
succumbed in 539 B.c. as Elamite-Median. But here we are dealing 
with an ancient Hebrew writer, and we do not find that such writers 
(unless the present passage be the exception) use any such term in 
referring to the power of which Cyrus was the head. In Isa. xiii 17, 
and again in Jer. li 11, 28, the fall of Babylon is ascribed to Madai ("79, 
‘the Medes’?), without any mention of Elam. In Isa. xliv 28, xlv 1 
Cyrus is actually named, but no nationality is assigned him. Thus 
there is no Biblical evidence either for designating with the name 
‘Elam’ the power which brought about the fall of Babylon in 539, 
or for styling Cyrus himself an ‘Elamite.’ A similar statement may be 
made concerning the direct evidence of the Monuments. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions Cyrus is ‘king of Anzan’ (or ‘ Anshan,’ X. Z. B. 
iii 2, p. 98, and sid. p. 122), ‘king of Parsu’ (‘ Barsu,’ i.e. Persia? #did. 
p. 130), and (after his victory) ‘king of Tintir’ (‘ Babylon,’ zdid. p. 124), 
but he is not called an ‘Elamite’ or ‘king of Elam*’ on any known 
inscription, though the name J/am#i (Elam) and the title shar (matu) 
Ilamti (king of Elam) occur very frequently in other contexts *. 

* ‘Cyrus king of Elam’ (Driver, Jsaiah, p. 136) seems to be a slip for ‘ Cyrus king 
of Anshan’ ; cf. K. J. B. iii 2, p. 122. 

2 On Anshan, Dillmann (Jesaia, p. 187, sixth edition, ed. Kittel) writes: 
‘(Anshan] ist schwerlich eine Localitét Persiens, sondern wahrscheinlich der 
éstliche oder nérdliche Teil Elams, und scheint die pers. Dynastie hier langst festen 
Fuss gefasst zu haben.’ I should be sorry to argue from this ‘ schwerlich’ and 
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On the other hand if we refer vv. 1-5 to events which took place in 
Judah in Hezekiah’s reign, the exegetical difficulties are but slight. It 
is true that on this hypothesis the Assyrian is not mentioned by his— 
too well-known—name, but by an epithet, ‘the treacherous destroyer.’ 
But this forms no objection to the hypothesis, for a parallel instance of 
this reserve is found in xvii 12-15 where the enemy is called, a mudtitude 
of many peoples, the nations, them that spoil us, them that rob us, but not 
once the Assyrian, though the Assyrian is undoubtedly meant. A still 
closer parallel is afforded by xxii 1-14, where the Assyrian auxiliaries 
‘Elam’ and ‘Kir’ are mentioned by name; but not the Assyrian 
himself. Not even the mention of ‘ Madai’ (*T, ‘the Medes’) among 
the Assyrian vassals creates any difficulty, for as Dr. Cheyne remarks 
(Zntroduction, p. 123) the Assyrian kings from 810 B. c. onwards record 
their conquests in Media; cf. e.g. X. Z. B. ii 2, p. 18, where Tiglath- 
pileser III records that he added an important city of the ‘(matu) 
Madai’ to the territory of Assyria. 

But ver. 2 supplies a third difficulty for the interpreters in the words, 
I stilled all my sighing. The possessive pronoun is absent from the 
Hebrew (Massoretic Text), and scholars are practically divided between 
two opinions. Some, e.g. Dillmann (Kittel), translate, 7 have made an 
end of all her sighing, i.e. the sighing of Judah in captivity in Babylon. 
Others again agree with the dictum of Duhm, ‘Ohne starke Anderung 
lasst sich schwerlich ein passender Sinn erzielen.’ Certainly Duhm is 
right in saying that a word of comfort for Israel is out of place here, 
though it would be suitable enough in ver. 10. 

But the words are closely connected with the opening words of ver. 3, 
and admit a quite easy explanation. The prophet shrinks from declaring 
his grievous vision, the coming siege of Jerusalem. He restrains his 
sighing, lest the secret should be revealed, but his restraint only increases 
his inward pain. He is as it were in travail with his vision. The 
sentiment is the same as in xlii 14, J have long time holden my peace .. ., 
now will I cry out like a travailing woman. 

Vers. 3,4. Therefore are my loins filled with anguish; pangs have 
taken hold upon me, as the pangs of a woman in travail ; Iam pained so 
that I cannot hear; I am dismayed so that I cannot see. My heart 
panteth, horror hath affrighted me: the twilight that I desired is turned 
into trembling unto me. 


‘ wahrscheinlich ’ that ‘ Elam’ in Isa. xxi 2 connotes Cyrus the conqueror of Babylon. 
In fact it seems hardly safe to build any argument on the identification of Anshan 
with part of Elam, for while Dillmann (Kittel) places it in the ‘ east’ or ‘ north,’ 
Driver (Authority and Archaeology, p. 124) describes it as ‘a district in the south or 
south-west of Elam.’ Surely it is not unreasonable to hesitate with our present 


evidence to see a reference to the king of ‘Anshan’ or of‘ Parsu’ in the term 
‘ Elam.’ 
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The lively distress of the prophet here expressed is very difficult to 
understand, if the city to be besieged (ver. 2) is Babylon. The difficulty 
is increased if we overhear a note of satisfaction in ver.9. It is increased 
again if (with Duhm), while we hold that vv. 1-5 refer to the fate of 
Babylon, we say, ‘Der Verfasser lebte wahrscheinlich in Palastina.’ If 
we say that the prophet is distressed over Babylon, because Babylon had 
become ‘ Israel’s second native city’ (Ewald, in Cheyne’s Jntroduction, 
p. 125), how are we to reconcile this distress with the apparent satisfaction 
expressed in ver.g? And again how are we to reconcile such lively 
distress over Babylon with the (well-grounded) supposition that the 
writer lived in Judah? Could Babylon have become ‘Israel’s second 
native city’ to one who lived in the land of Israel about 539 B.c.? 

For myself I find fewer difficulties in the supposition that the speaker 
is Isaiah, and the city for which he fears, Jerusalem. 

Ver. 5. Zhey prepare the table, they spread the carpets (divans), 
they eat, drink—suddenly there is a cry—Arise, ye princes, anoint the 
shields / 

Again the interpreters are confronted with a difficulty. It was this 
very verse which misled the earlier moderns to see a reference to 
Babylon in Isa. xxi 1-5. Herodotus (i 191) says that Cyrus captured 
Babylon by surprising the Babylonians, some of whom were dancing at 
the time ruxeiy ydp ou doveay dpriv. Similarly Xenophon (Cyropaedia, 
vii 5. 15) says that Cyrus began his successful assault éme:d) dopriy év 
BaBviGu feovocey elvat, ev 9 mavres BaSvadvoe SAnv tiv vixra mivovot kat 
xoudfovew, This scandalous account of the capture of the great city 
is now generally abandoned in favour of the more decorous story told on 
the Nabonid-Cyrus Chronicle: Umu X VI Ug-ba-ru pihu (matu) Gu-ti-um 
u sabi Ku-ra$ ba-la sal-tum ana I.KT irubi, ‘On the sixteenth day 
Gobryas, the governor of Gutium, and the forces of Cyrus entered 
Babylon without fighting’ (X. Z. B. iii 2, p. 134’). I do not know 
whether the critics have really made out an important contradiction 
between Herodotus (‘the popular account ’?) and the Monuments (‘the 
official story’?), but they have in any case a more serious difficulty to 
deal with in connexion with this verse. 

This difficulty lies in the connexion between vv. 1-5 and 6-10. In 
ver. 5 the princes (of Babylon, according to the usual explanation) are 
called on to leave their banqueting and take up-arms. Why? Because 
(ver. 6) the prophet has alarming tidings for them. What tidings? 
The tidings (ver. 9) that Babylon has fallen and all her idols are broken. 
Are we then to suppose that the prophet who sympathizes (ex Aypothes?) 


* Cf. Cyrus’ own statement that Merodach brought him into Shuanna—one of the 
quarters of Babylon—ba-lu kab-li u tahdei, ‘without battle or conflict,’ K. J. B. iii 2, 
p. 122, 
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with the Babylonians in vv. 3, 4, insults them with a cumbrous insult in 
ver. 5 by calling them to spring to arms—‘oo ate’? , 

I find it less difficult to believe that the speaker is Isaiah, and that 
here, as in xxii 13, he calls upon Ais own people to leave their banqueting. 

Vers. 6, 7. For thus hath the LORD said unto me, Go, set a 
watchman ; let him declare what he seeth: and when he seeth a troop, 
horsemen in pairs, a troop of asses, a troop of camels, he shall hearken 
diligently with much heed. 

The stumbling-block for modern interpreters here is the opening 
word, For. Duhm says that it refers back to ver. 2 ; ‘ wir sollen jetzt die 
nin kennen lernen.’ This is quite a possible way of taking the For, but 
it is simpler to assume that the substance of the vision is given in ver. 2 
and that vv. 6-10 give not the ‘grievous vision’ itself, but the expla- 
nation why the grievous vision must come and cannot be averted. 
Jerusalem (so I read the passage) has given herself up to rejoicing 
(ver. 5; cf. xxii 2, 13) because she has secured (amongst other allies) 
Merodach-baladan, the de facto king of Babylon, as her ally against 
Assyria (cf. xxxix 1 ff.). But in the midst of the rejoicings Isaiah calls 
upon his people to break off and prepare for a siege (vv. 2, 5), for the 
Lorp has shown him in vision the fall of the trusted ally (vv. 6-9). 
The Assyrian commander on the border of Egypt will send from the 
south-west his Elamite and Median auxiliaries to take Jerusalem 
(vv. 1, 2). Ifit is asked, What events called forth this prophecy? we 
may refer in answer to two entries in Winckler’s Chronological Table 
contributed to Benzinger’s Biicher der Konige (p. 204). These are :— 

‘713-711. Aufstand von Gaza mit Hilfe von Pir’'u von Musri, Philis- 
taea, Juda, Edom, Moab. 

710. Merodach-baladan aus Babylon verjagt.’ 

Isaiah thus foretells in 713-711 B.c. the event of the year 710. 

Vers. 8,9. And he cried* as a lion: Upon the watch-tower, O Lord, 
I stand continually in the day-time,and I am set in my ward whole 
nights: and behold here cometh a troop of men, horsemen in pairs. And 
He answered and said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the graven 
images of her gods are broken unto the ground. 

Again there is a difficulty for the interpreters. If these verses describe 
the surrender of Babylon to Cyrus, why is there absolutely no allusion 
to the consequent deliverance of Israel from the Chaldean yoke? Other 
prophecies greet Cyrus as Israel’s deliverer from the moment at which 
he began to threaten the Chaldean power, but this prophecy announces 


? Aben Ezra, having doubtless marked the difficulty which arises from a com- 
parison of ver. 5 with ver. 9, is driven to explain ‘anoint the shield’ to mean 
‘anoint Darius to be king’ ; cf. for this use of ‘ shield’ Hos. iv 18, Ps. xlvii 9. 

* Cf. Amos iii 8. 
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the fall of Babylon with a kind of cold impartiality. This cold tone is 
however easy to explain, if we may believe that Isaiah is announcing to 
the Judah of Hezekiah’s day the failure of one more of the broken 
reeds upon which Judah endeavoured to rest in spite of the prophet’s 
warning. Isaiah cannot exult in the disappointment of his people’s 
hopes, nor in the victory of Assyria over Merodach-baladan, but the 
watchman must tell what he sees and the prophet must deliver his 
message. 

Ver. 10. O my threshing and the corn of my floor, that which I 
have heard from the LORD of Hosts, the God of Israel have I declared 
unto you ! 

Here Dillmann (p. 193, fifth edition, p. 191, sixth edition) remarks : 
‘In diesem Schluss hat das ganze Stiick seine Spitze: es ist Israel zum 
Trost geschrieben und [*nawn nnn 59 ver. 2] ist darnach zu verstehen.’ 
But if the whole prophecy culminates, as Dillmann says, in this verse, 
the culmination is somewhat indefinite. Ver. 10, it seems, affords the 
proof that this discourse was composed ‘for the comfort of Israel.’ 
If so, the proof is weak. Certainly the tone of sympathy is heard, but 
to say that comfort is expressed in ver. 10 is to settle the question in 
dispute by making an assumption. / the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
be meant, then the message is one of comfort ; but if Sargon’s victory 
be the subject, then the message is a sad one for Israel, and the 
prophet’s sympathy avails little for comfort. The occasion of the 
prophecy, in short, must be gathered from more definite utterances such 
as those of vv. 1-5. 

The usual view of Isa. xxi 1-10 is thus beset with exegetical diffi- 
culties, most of which it seems to me do not arise, if we may believe 
that vv. 1-5 refer to Judah and Jerusalem, and that wv. 6-10 refer to 
a capture of Babylon in the time of Isaiah by the Assyrians. The 
following explanation of the passage is, I believe, free from serious 
difficulty of any kind. This prophecy is the Burden of Judah (ver. 1); 
the grievous vision shows the dispatch of a detachment of the Assyrian 
army against Jerusalem (ver. 2); the prophet’s distress and terror are 
great (vv. 3, 4), because his people are lost in careless confidence, and 
it is difficult to arouse them to a sense of their danger (ver. 5). But 
this danger is all the more pressing because the hoped-for diversion in 
the far East will utterly fail. The Assyrian king will secure his rear by 
the capture of Babylon (ver. 9). And Judah, oppressed as she is by the 
Assyrian, must not cherish the hope of help from Merodach-baladan 
(ver. 10). 

The main reason then for supposing that certain events belonging to 
the reign of Hezekiah were the occasion of this prophecy, is that the 
exegetical difficulties are fewer and less important on this hypothesis 
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than on the only alternative hypothesis which has hitherto been sug- 
gested. But there is another reason. Surely it is right to hold that the 
four Burdens (xxi 1-10 ; 11, 12; 13-17; xxii 1-14) are closely bound 
up with one another ‘by their emblematic titles, by their form, and by 
their contents’ (cf. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 3*° Ausgabe, p. 241). They form 
one whole. But the part of the whole (xxii 1-14) which can be dated 
with the greatest confidence belongs (even according to Duhm) 4 fhe 
reign of Hezekiah. 

One point more. The unity which underlies the four Burdens is 
a perfectly natural unity on the hypothesis defended in this paper, but 
it is a puzzle which needs solving on the alternative hypothesis. Judge- 
ment falls on the South of Judah (Judah’s ally Babylon having failed), 
xxi 1-10 ; on Edom the near neighbour, 11, 12 ; on ‘ Arabia,’ another 
neighbour, 13-17 ; and lastly, the whirlwind which has swept through 
the Negeb breaks upon the Valley of Vision, Jerusalem itself, xxii 1-14. 
Thus we have a description of a typical Assyrian expedition against the 
border of Egypt, illustrated by a reference to the Assyrian preponderance 
in the Euphrates valley which made such an expedition possible and 
safe. There is thus as real a connexion between the separate parts in 
this prophecy of the four Burdens as in Amos i 3—ii 6. 

There still remains an important matter to be considered. Modern 
interpreters have sought to support their case by throwing doubt on the 
Isaianic authorship of the passage on linguistic grounds. Cheyne and 
Dillmann (Kittel) suggest that ver. 3 (‘my loins are filled with anguish, 
nbndn) depends on Nahum ii 11, and that wv. 6, 8 depend on Hab. ii 1, 
i.e. that the writer of Isa. xxi 1-10 was dependent on prophets who 
lived a hundred years later than Isaiah, the son of Amoz. The coinci- 
dences referred to however do not appear upon consideration to be really 
important, and the suggestion remains nothing more than a suggestion. 
Nor is the list of ‘non-Isaianic words’ an impressive one. To call 
a word ‘non-Isaianic’ on the ground that it does not occur in any 
passage allowed to be genuine by Dr. Cheyne and Prof. Duhm is to 
assume too much. Very few words of any interest would pass so severe 
atest. How, for example, does Dr. Cheyne (/ntreduction, p. 67) know 
that ‘ Burden ’ (88"D) is un-Isaianic? Is it because it is inconceivable 
that Isaiah would ever have prefixed a title (and a telling title !) to 
a prophecy? ‘ Vision’ (MM) is, we are told, late; and if it occurs in 
xxix 11, that verse must be late and un-Isaianic too. ‘ Horror’ (maydp) 
is also ‘ non-Isaianic,’ but as it also occurs only once in Ezekiel, once in 
Job, and once in the Psalms, it is also ‘ non-Ezekielic,’ ‘ non-Jobic,’ and 
‘non-Psalteric,’ but these three interesting facts are passed over by 
modern critics. ‘Sighing’ ("}28) is ‘distinctively late,’ though it occurs 
in Jeremiah xlv 3, and though the cognate verb [283 occurs in Ezekiel. 
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(I must not mention that it occurs in Isa. xxiv 7 in the midst of verses 
which have all the ring of Isaiah, for most modern scholars—on insuf- 
ficient grounds, as it seems to me—deny Isa. xxiv—xxvii to Isaiah’.) 
‘To be dismayed’ (5n33) is also ‘ unjesaianisch,’ but it should be remem- 
bered that the word was used before Isaiah in the Song of the Red Sea 
(Ex. xv 15), and after Isaiah in Ezekiel (vii 27) and in Zephaniah (i 18), 
so that its appearance in Isaiah needs no apology. Lastly, it is said 
that the use of the infinitive with 5 in ae (ver. 1) is non-Isaianic, 
apparently on the ground (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammar, Eng. 
Trans., p. 365, 367) that the use of the infinitive here is different from 
its use in chap. x 32 (a confessedly Isaianic passage). But it is quite 
unnecessary to make this distinction. In chap. x 32 syd 322 means 
‘He is about (or He is destined) to halt at Nob, and mond 3332 means 
‘He is about (or He is destined) to pass through the Negeb.’ I cannot 
see any difference between these two instances as to the use of the 
infinitive. On the whole the argument from phraseology seems to me 
very weak. We have here a passage uttered under the influence of very 
deep emotion. It is just the occasion on which we should expect unusual 
phraseology. We get it. On the other hand we have side by side with 
this much that is characteristic of Isaiah, as even the opponents of the 
Isaianic authorship confess ; cf. Dillmann (Kittel), p. 185, and Cheyne, 
Introduction, p. 125. Delitzsch (Jesaia, 3% Ausgabe, p. 241) in defending 
the genuineness goes so far as to say, ‘Gedanken und Gedankenaus- 
druck sind bis ins Feinste so jesaianisch, dass jesaianischere Gestalt 
einer Weissagung rein undenkbar ist.’ Enthusiastic words, but not 
without weight from so good a scholar ! 

To conclude. Verses 1-5 plainly refer to just such circumstances 
as those under which Isaiah delivered some of the weightiest of his 
prophecies. Vers. 6-10 can be more naturally referred to Sargon’s 
capture of Babylon than to Cyrus’ victory. Lastly, the style and 
phraseology of the whole passage (xxi 1-10) encourage us rather to 
attribute it than to deny it to the authorship of Isaiah. 


Two notes may be added, the first on the reading of the Vulgate in 
ver. 4, the second on the reading of Theodotion in ver. 8. 

Note 1. The Vulgate rendering of ver. 4b is: Babylon dilecta mea 
posita est mihi in miraculum, This appearance of the word Bady/on is 


‘In an Examination of the objections brought against the Genuineness of Isaiah 
xxtv-xxuii (Thesis for the B.D. degree, Cambridge, 1891) I gave my reasons for 
believing that these chapters are Isaianic. I see no reason for abandoning this 
belief. There is in any case so much that is Isaianic in the language and manner 
of these chapters, that I cannot help feeling that modern critics in denying the 
Isaianic origin of the prophecy are swayed more by vague suspicions than by 
reasons having the nature of proofs. 
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startling ; if it had been brought over from the Old Latin, it might 
conceivably represent the true reading of the LXX, and therefore 
possibly a real various reading in the Hebrew, which would seriously 
affect the position which I have defended above. Fortunately Jerome 
tells us that he himself introduced the word Baédy/on into the text. He 
writes (ed. Vallarsi, iv 214) : ‘ Pro eo autem quod nos vertimus : Babylon 
dilecta mea in Hebraeo legitur NESEPH ESCI [‘P¥m 92]; et est 
ipsum verbum quod in principio Babylonii Oneris posuimus, super 
montem caliginosum [BY2 1] ; pro caliginoso enim seu fenebroso scriptum 
est WVeseph. Proprieque haec urbs sic vocatur, propter altitudinem, et 
erectum usque ad caelum superbiae verticem.’ Jerome’s argument is 
not convincing. 

Note 2. For the difficult 78 of ver. 8, Theodotion (Eusebius Caes. 
in loco; Q™8 cited by Swete) reads ’ApwjA: cf. chap. xxix 1,7. It would 
strengthen a little the case presented in this paper, if we might use 
this interpretation or various reading, so as to render, ‘ And he cried, 
O Ariel, upon the Lord’s watch-tower I stand’ (reading also "BYD— 
with ¢éré), but the evidence for ‘ Ariel’ seems to me much too slight. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


ON EUSEBIUS OF VERCELLI. 


In the first number of the JouRNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Mr. C. H. Turner published a note on Eusebius of Vercelli, in which 
he raised two questions. (i) Was this Eusebius the author of the Seven 
Books on the Trinity, which have been handed down to us under the 
name of Vigilius of Thapsus? (ii) Could he have been the author of 
the Quicumque uult? 

In the following note I will try to carry the discussion a stage further, 
and to prove (i) that Eusebius of Vercelli was most probably the author 
of this work of pseudo-Vigilius ; (ii) that there are strong reasons against 
the supposition that the author of these Books on the Trinity could also 
have written the Creed. At the same time I am willing to admit that 
the theory of Eusebian authorship throws new light on the history of the 
theological terms used in the Creed. 

i. In a MS of Canons in the Vatican Library (Cod. Vatic. 1319) 
Mr. Turner found some portions (Books I, II, VI, VII) of the work of 
pseudo-Vigilius de Trinitate. The name Sancti Eusebii is found between 
Books II and VI, and is given at the beginning of the volume as the 
name of the author. 


This most interesting fact had also been noted by Dom G. Morin, 
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O.S.B., who has published a full description of the MS'. Neither 
Mr. Turner nor Dom Morin sees any difficulty in accepting this theory 
of the authorship of the Seven Books, which are without doubt a com- 
plete whole, and are distinguished by many features of style from the 
true writings of Vigilius of Thapsus. 

Criticism has not yet finished its work of sifting the many MSS of 
Vigilius. An excellent beginning, however, has been made by Lic. 
Dr. Gerhard Ficker*, who has called attention to two other MSS, which 
quote these Seven Books as the work of St. Athanasius ‘On the Unity 
of the Godhead.’ They are Cod. Ambros. O. 210 sup. of the seventh 
century, which is unfortunately defective, and Cod. Berolin. 1671 (olim 
Phillipps 78) of the ninth century, in which Book XII follows as another 
work of St. Athanasius ‘On the Trinity.’ 

The internal evidence of Books I-VII reveals marked characteristics 
of style and the use of special phrases which are lacking in the other 
books, such as—wniter, rogo (at beginning of a sentence), ac per hoc, 
stilum (luminis, scripturae), plenitudo. 

I cannot pause to discuss them. But it remains to point out that 
there are traces of a longer recension which included Book VIII, with 
which Books IX and XII are usually grouped, whereas Books X, XI 
are grouped with the short recension. Book IX is a formulary of faith, 
commonly called the ‘ Faith of the Romans,’ which has been traced to 
the pen of Phoebadius of Agen. Book X is largely made up of quota- 
tions from Niceta of Remesiana and Leporius of Tréves. Book XI has 
quotations from Pope Leo’s Letter to Flavian. Book XII is probably 
a genuine work of St. Athanasius extant only in this Latin version. 
Dr. Ficker does not think that the short recension can claim to be 
considered the original form, since Book VI is found by itself and has 
had an independent history °. 

The only writings of Eusebius of Vercelli, which have come down to 
us, are three letters, two of which are very short, and the third historical 
rather than dogmatic. They agree with the Books on the Trinity in 
calling the Arians ariomanitae, and in reprobation of the conduct of 
Hosius. But these thoughts were commonplaces in the fourth century, 
and by themselves prove nothing. 

From a careful study of the internal evidence Dom Morin concludes 


1 Revue Bénédictine, Jan. 1898. 

? Studien 2u Vigilius von Thapsus, Leipzig, 1897. 

* Ficker, p. 67, shows that it is quoted as an independent work in Cod. Veron. 
lix 57, of the eighth [rather of the seventh, if not even of the sixth] century. To 
this I can add Cod. Lat. Monacensis 5508 saec. ix, in which it follows the Commons- 
torium sent by Bishops Lupus and Euphronius to Bishop Talasius, with the title 
Incipit epistola eiusdem: Fides Niceni Concilis. 1 owe this information to the kindness 
of Dr. von Laubmann. 
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that the Books on the Trinity must have been written in the north of 
Italy during the second half of the fourth century. 

There is a reference to the Council of Rimini which was held in 359. 
There are many references to the erroneous doctrine of the Manicheans, 
but none to the heresy of Priscillian, which spread widely from Spain 
after 380. The quotations from the Gospels show that the author used 
one of the so-called ‘ European’ texts, which were current in the fourth 
century, and of which Codex Vercellensis is a specimen. This celebrated 
MS of the Latin Gospels, magnificently bound in silver, is treasured in 
the Cathedral Library at Vercelli, and contains the reputed autograph 
of Eusebius. 

In Books III and IX two otherwise unknown heretics are quoted as 
Mascellio Montensis and Potentinus Urbicus. The term Montensis was 
employed to designate members of the Donatist community in Rome, 
and the term Urdicus was often synonymous with Romanus in fourth- 
century writings. The author was therefore intimately acquainted with 
the course of ecclesiastical affairs at Rome. And with this fact it is 
most interesting to connect a passage in a book of Questions on the Old 
and New Testaments, which was written by a Roman contemporary of 
Pope Damasus (A.D. 366-384)". In Question cxxv the author refutes 
a certain Eusebius, an excellent writer, who had been dead some years. 
He represents Eusebius as teaching that the Holy Spirit did not know 
the mystery of the Nativity of our Lord, though he taught that He is 
consubstantial with the Father and the Son. The latter part of the 
statement exactly corresponds to the teaching of the Books on the 
Trinity. And the reference appears to me to clinch the argument for 
the Eusebian authorship recorded by the Vatican MS. 

There is yet another proof that a Eusebius of this period possessed 
a wide reputation. Vigilius of Thapsus, in his genuine work against 
Eutyches (ii 10), mentions among writers on the Incarnation whom 
he praises as Apostolic men, Hilary, Eusebius, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome. It is obvious that this notice fits in with the known facts 
about Eusebius of Vercelli, who as the probable author of the Books 
on the Trinity becomes an important personage in Church History. 

[Since this Note was written Dom Morin has published an article in 
the Revue a histoire et de littérature religieuses (No. 2, 1900), in which 
he suggests that the author of the de Zrinitate was not Eusebius after 
all, but Gregory of Elvira. In the new 7Zvactatus Origenis, recently 
published by Mgr. P. Batiffol, he found the phrase Hieremias receptisst- 


* In an article in the Revue d’histoire et de littérature relig., 1899, iv No. 2, Dom 
Morin has shown that the author of these Questions, and of the celebrated commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s Epistles known as ‘the Ambrosiaster,’ was probably one Isaac, 
a converted Jew. (JournaL or THEoL. Stupies, i p. 154; Expositor, November, 
1899.) 
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mus prophetarum, which is used in the de Trinitate, and in the treatise 
de Fide published among the works of St. Ambrose’. Further study 
revealed a series of other phrases which are common to the three 
works. 

It is quite certain that the de Fide was attributed to a Bishop 
Gregory as early as the fifth century*. St. Jerome informs us that 
Gregory, Bishop of Elvira, ‘writing even to extreme old age, composed 
various treatises in mediocre language, and an eloquent work On Faith*. 
This description suits the de Fide and the sermons attributed to Origen. 
We may congratulate Dom Morin on another literary discovery, which 
seems likely to justify itself better than the suggestion made by Dr. C. 
Weyman that the sermons were written by Novatian*. They show 
acquaintance with fourth-century controversies. 

But Dom Morin makes no attempt to answer his own arguments for 
assigning an Italian origin to the de Trinitate. 

i. There is the acquaintance of the author with ecclesiastical affairs in 
Rome, which we should expect Eusebius to show, since St. Jerome 
records the fact that he had been a Zecfor in Rome’. 

iii There is the evidence of Scriptural quotations. There are 
a certain number of common quotations, which reveal variant readings 
and tend to prove that the de Zrinitate is not from the same author as 
the de Fide and the Tractatus. 

The appearance of the many common phrases in the de Trinitate, 
and in these works, which we agree to attribute to Gregory, may be ex- 
plained in part as Dom Morin himself explains the similarity in style 
between them and a treatise of Phoebadius of Agen against the Arians. 
They were written at the same period, and under similar conditions. 
But there is no reason why we should not further assume that Gregory 
quoted the de Trinitate as freely as he appears to have quoted St. Hilary 
of Poictiers. In this connexion we may note that the de Fide is found 
in two editions, and that two out of the three important passages in 
which its language is plainly dependent on the de 7rinitate are found 
in the prologue and epilogue of the second edition only. Further 
investigation of all these points is required, and I have only attempted 
to summarize Dom Morin’s argument in order to show why I still prefer 
to regard Eusebius as the probable author of the de Trinitate.]_ 

ii. We must now turn to consider what bearing these considerations 
have on the history of the Quicumgue uult. 

Mr. Turner calls attention to a manuscript of the Irish Book of Hymns, 


1 Migne xvii col. 549. 
* It was quoted by St. Augustine, Zp. 148, as the work of Gregorius sanctus eps- 
scopus orientalis. 3 de uir. ill. cv. 


* Archiv f. lat. Lextkogr. xi 467. 5 de uir. ill. xcvi, 
Qq2 
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which assigns to Eusebius part-authorship of the Creed. Its interest is 
increased by the fact that this Irish Book preserves the tradition that 
the Ze Deum was written by a Niceta, which is probably a true record 
of the authorship. If it is right in the one case, may it not be right in 
the other? The passage is as follows: ‘The synod of Nicaea made 
this Catholic faith: three bishops of them alone made it, viz. Eusebius 
and Dionysius e¢ nomen tertii nescimus,’ &c. The two bishops named 
are evidently Eusebius of Vercelli and Dionysius of Milan, who were 
exiled by Constantius about a.p. 355-356 because they would not 
condemn St. Athanasius. 

The date of the Irish Book of Hymns is the eleventh century, and the 
tradition reappeared in the fourteenth century. Cardinal Bona, writing 
on Divine Psalmody (c. 16, § 18), quoted a MS History of Piedmont by 
one Gulielmus Baldesanus, preserved in the Library of the Duke of 
Savoy at Turin, which asserted that Eusebius of Vercelli had helped 
Athanasius to write the Creed, or had translated it into Latin. From 
Bona the statement was quoted by several writers, Bishop Jewell, Voss, 
Tentzel, until the argument was confuted by Waterland. 

To the quotation from the Irish Book of Hymns, which he knew 
through Ussher, Waterland replied that the story of combined authorship 
had been probably invented to explain why the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
the third unknown, was written in Latin. And he referred to a passage 
in which St. Ambrose (Z/. 63), writing to the Church of Vercelli after 
the death of Eusebius, referred in eulogistic terms both to Eusebius and 
Dionysius as suffering for the faith, and said of Eusebius that ‘he raised 
the standard of confession.’ St. Ambrose evidently meant confession of 
Christ without reference to a form of words composed by Eusebius, but 
it is easy to understand how the story could grow out of his words. 
With regard to the history of Baldesanus, Waterland assumes that his 
general argument on the date of the Creed, which he assigns to the fifth 
century, precludes any such theory of authorship. 

With due deference to Mr. Turner’s arguments, I must take my 
stand by Waterland. I cannot grant to Mr. Turner that the form 
of Apollinarian heresy which is condemned in the Quicumgue had 
even arisen in the year A.D. 362 when Eusebius supported Athanasius 
at the Council of Alexandria. It is true that the Letter which was sent 
by the Council to the Church of Antioch laid stress on the teaching 
that the Saviour had a soul, as if afraid of the tendency which afterwards 
developed into heresy. But Apollinaris himself was represented by his 
legates at the Council and signed the letter, which cannot be said to 
have condemned him. As to the quotation from Rufinus (#7. Z. x 29), 
in which he ‘falls almost into the very language of the Quicumgue’ 
when ‘describing the confession of this synod,’ I would suggest that the 
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coincidence of phrases is not surprising. It was a commonplace of 
theological language at the end of the fourth century to say that the 
Holy Spirit was of the same substance with the Father and the Son, 
and the teaching that ‘nothing in the Trinity is to be called greater or 
less’ is found in Origen (de Princ. i 7), from whom Rufinus had probably 
learnt his phrases’. 

I am willing to grant that the case against Apollinarianism is strongly 
stated in the (Eusebian?) Books on the Trinity, but I think that the 
evidence of St. Ambrose is decisive against the theory that Eusebius 
reproduced the theology of Athanasius in the form of the Athanasian 
Creed. There is not only the letter to the Church of Vercelli to be 
considered. There are all the passages in which, as Waterland? shows 
so clearly, St. Ambrose shrinks from expressing the Divine Unity by 
a singular adjective, uaus est Deus sanctus (de S.S. iii 16), whereas 
St. Augustine in his fifth Book of the Trinity ‘enlarges in justification 
of this rule of expression, and is full and copious upon it.’ 

The (Eusebian?) Books on the Trinity show a form of teaching 
which is much more akin to St. Ambrose than to St. Augustine. The 
writer has grasped the thought of the main antithesis, one God in 
Trinity, but does not seek to illustrate it as in the Creed it is illustrated 
by subordinate antitheses. 

Bk. I, p. 205°: Uides per singulas significationes unitum nomen 
deitatis ter indicatum: hoc est, Deus, Deus, et Deus: non tamen Deos. 
Bk. III, p. 240: Sine hoc tale dictum referas, quemadmodum Deus est 
Pater, sic Deus est et Filius, sic Deus est et Spiritus sanctus. 

With these we may compare an interesting passage (Bk. I, p. 207), 
based on the famous verse about the heavenly witnesses, which has been 
interpolated in 1 John v 7, in which he pleads that the Father is God 
and Lord and Spirit, the Son is God and Lord and Spirit, and the 
Spirit, the Paraclete, is God and Lord and Spirit. Here again we miss 
the guarding clause of the Quicumque—‘ et tamen non tres Dit, &c. 

I may bring forward other arguments from the internal evidence of 
these Books, which appear to me to prove that their author could not 
have written the Quicumque. 

There is nothing nearer to the teaching of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son than the statement that He proceeds ‘from the 
united substance’ (of the Trinity) at the end of Book VII. Here again 
Augustine, if not an intermediary, shows the progress in thought which 
the next generation attained in speculation on this profound mystery, 
progress which is recorded in the Quicumgue (cl. 22). 

1 Rufinus writes : ‘nec quicquam prorsus in Trinitate aut creatum aut inferius 
posteriusue diceretur.’ Cf. a close parallel] in the Creed of Pelagius (Hahn ‘, 
p. 289). 2 P. 141 f 

3 My references are to the pages in Chifflet’s edition of Vigilius. 
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We may note that the phrase Deus et homo occurs more than once in 
connexion with the attribute werus. This is not the special line of the 
Creed, which emphasizes rather the ferfectness of the Godhead and 
Manhood in Christ. Such phraseology, though probably derived from 
St. Athanasius (¢. Afol/in. i 16) and strongly urged against Apollinarianism 
by the Synod which met under Damasus in Rome ¢. 369, does not recur 
in the Eusebian books’ (except in a quotation in Book VI, p. 254). 

Again, Eusebius speaks of the Lord’s assumption of @ man not 
manhood (as in the Creed), using both suscipere and assumere. 

The contrast to the Quicumque is more marked because the author 
has a very interesting parallel to cl. 31 in his use of the phrase secundum 
diuinitatem, which he follows up with secundum carnem (p. 227). He 
teaches clearly that the Son of God as God and Man is one Christ, 
but does not dream of the necessity of guarding against the thought of 
a ‘conversion of the Godhead in flesh’ 

From these considerations it appears that this work of Eusebius, or 
some other Italian author of the fourth century, becomes a most 
important witness to the gradual formation of theological language 
during the period between Hilary and Ambrose, which is precisely 
the position which Vigilius of Thapsus assigned to a Eusebius. With 
the greatest interest we trace his free use of the term Jersona (= imé- 
oraois) on the lines laid down by St. Hilary and with the meaning ‘one 
who acts.’ St. Augustine appears to shrink from the use of that term 
because of the legal associations, which, in the minds of those who were 
familiar with law, tended to reduce its meaning to an abstraction, ‘the 
possessing of property, theoretical ownership.’ 

We note also how clearly he guards the truth that Christ is One 
Person in two natures half a century before the rise of Nestorianism. 
This adds a very strong argument to our armoury against writers who 
claim that the Quicumgue must have been written after the condemna- 
tion of Nestorius simply because of the parallel insistence on the 
doctrine of the Unity of the Lord’s Person. What could be plainer 
than the following passage (Bk. III, p. 233) ?— 

‘Nonne una est persona Filii Dei, et duplex est eius significatio, Deus 
et homo? Nonne unus est Filius, qui secundum carnem primogenitus 
filius nuncupatur ex mortuis homo, sicut scriptum est; Quwi est primo- 
genitus ex mortuis, Ytaque crede mihi, qui legis hanc scripturae meae 
fidei professionem, quia multi de hac tractauerunt, sed non intelligentes 
errauerunt : qui dum personam pro causa discernunt, duos filios in con- 
fessione introduxerunt: qui debuerant causam passionis hominis a 
diuinitate discernere, et non personam ; dum unus sit Filius cuius est 


* St. Augustine (Serm. 238) writes : ‘aduersus Apollinarem perfectam hominis 
in Christo defendimus ueritatem,’ connecting the thoughts of truth and perfectness. 
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persona. Sed duplex naturae significatio est, dum unigenitus a Deo 
Patre Deus sit, et primogenitus a mortuis homo sit: dum Deus uerus, 
et homo uerus sit ; et cum Deus sit, et secum assumptus sit.’ 

The mention of his profession of faith as a ‘ scriptura’ suggests at this 
point a reply to Dr. Ficker, who noticed the close similarity between 
the language of these Books on the Trinity and the Quicumque, but is 
unfair to both documents when he asserts that their authors claim for 
them a position equal to the Scriptures on pain of eternal judgement’. 
This is the sort of thing which is often said against the Creed without 
reason, since the only really damnatory clause is that which refers to 
moral conduct under the heading of good or evil works without reference 
to intellectual opinions. But it is a truism to say that faith influences 
conduct, and therefore without loyalty to the Catholic Faith no man can 
be safe. The Creed is not propounded as an exhaustive exposition of 
the Catholic Faith, only as a Manual of its teaching. As for the Books 
on the Trinity the author draws the plainest possible distinction between 
his treatise and the Holy Scriptures, upon which he pleads that it is 
founded, but with which he does not presume to compare it. It is true 
that he bestows very free maledictions on many forms of heresy, but 
behind the bitterness of a character perhaps soured by persecution we 
find the lineaments of a very humble and devout mind. He demands 
from his reader that he should not look for superfluous words, but for 


words said strictly, amply, nay rather spiritually, and with utmost care, 
to be compared with the style of Holy Scripture and fairly weighed. 
Every one must agree as to the ring of sincerity in these words (Bk. III, 
p. 219): ‘ Because, O God, I have thought concerning Thee more than 
I have expressed clearly: since concerning Thee, O God, we must 
believe and not define.’ 


More will no doubt be written about this interesting treatise, which 
need no longer be neglected because of the uncertainty about its date. 
We shall have the advantage of comparing with it the genuine works 
of Vigilius of Thapsus, who seems to have held its author in so high 
repute. Altogether, a new chapter in its history has been opened out. 


A. E. Burn. 


' In three of the passages quoted by Dr. Ficker (p. 70) the reading is admittedly 
doubtful, so that they ought not to be quoted to the prejudice of the author without 
verification. The fourth (Bk. VI, p. 254) is as follows: ‘Eris tu ipse reus in die 
iudicii, cum huius scripturae chirographum ante tribunal Christi in testimonium tibi 
fuerit recitatum.’ We have only to compare this passage with the words in Bk. I 
(p. 202) about sacrae Scripturae, and euangelicae Scripturae, to make sure that he did 
not put his writing on a level with the Scriptures, though his determination to found 
his witness against error upon them gives him confidence in making this appeal 
from the judgement of men to the judgement of the Great Day. 
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PAGANISM AND THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 


Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By SAMUEL 
Ditt, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
(London, 1898 [2nd Edit. 1899].) 


Tue Fall of the Empire in the West is a neglected subject. The 
classical scholar shrinks from a repulsive literature, the ecclesiastical 
historian cares only for his controversies, and even the student of history 
prefers a later period. Yet the story is a very modern one, for the evils 
which ruined the Empire are rife in modern Europe. We see the same 
unsettlement of religion, the same increasing contrast and antagonism 
of rich and poor, the same growing burden of taxation and militarism, 
the same hatreds of nations, the same tendency to stereotype education 
in a barren routine, the same impotence of governments to cure the 
evils caused by superficial Christianity and selfish greed in all classes. 
No period of history is more full of warning to ourselves, for if these 
things get beyond control, neither science, nor culture, nor nominal 
Christianity, will save civilization from a second overthrow. 

So much the more heartily we welcome (and that in a second edition) 
Professor Dill’s masterly analysis of the Empire of the West in its last 
decay. Its attractive style is the least of its merits. He begins by 
asking why heathenism was able so long to delay the final triumph of 
the Gospel. The answer is, that Greece had cast her spell even on the 
Christians, so that their ways of thinking differed little from the heathen. 
Only the monks were revolutionists. Hence the strange tolerance of 
the age. Ambrose and the heathen Symmachus, Augustine and the 
astrologer Lampadius, are on the best of terms, and the old heathen 
pontiff Albinus listens graciously to his little granddaughter singing 
hymns to Christ. 

Our author next traces the pagan reactions of Eugenius and Attalus 
(just baptized to please the Goths), the struggles of the Church against 
the obscenities of the stage and the bestialities of the amphitheatre, and 
the shock of the sack of Rome by Alaric. Then he comes to his 
estimate of paganism itself, pointing out that it worshipped Mithras 
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now rather than Jupiter, and showing how greatly it had gained in 
moral force since the rise of Neo-Platonism. 

Next comes a careful estimate of the heathen senatorial aristocracy. 
In this he agrees generally with Fustel de Coulanges, and differs widely 
from popular ideas. He rightly prefers the incidental revelations of 
Symmachus and Macrobius to the ascetic tirades of Jerome and Salvian. 
Slave-holders are not likely to be models of virtue: but there are no 
signs of widespread and outrageous immorality; the dinner parties, 
for instance, are much more decent than in classical times. They were 
commonly refined and cultured gentlemen, fond of country life, and even 
fonder of their literary elegances. If the Empire shut them out from 
war, they were not therefore imbeciles or cowards—witness Tonantius 
Ferreolus, or the defence of Auvergne by Ecdicius. This is worked 
out in successive chapters on Symmachus the senator and administrator, 
Ausonius the poet and professor, and Sidonius the poet turned bishop. 
There is a real charge against these aristocrats, as we shall see ; but it is 
not the popular one of utter vileness. 

The next part is a searching analysis of the government. Its legisla- 
tion is full of earnest purpose and general humanity. The emperors 
were absolute and commonly well-disposed, had good advisers, and 
quite recognized the evils which oppressed the State. Law after law 
strikes straight at them with fierce energy, and sometimes even delivers 
gross offenders to ‘the avenging flames’; and there was no want of 
honest governors who did the best they could. But the emperor had 
lost control of the machine. The curia/es had been crushed by taxation ; 
the smaller landowners had been squeezed out by the stress of the times; 
there remained the senators and the officials, and their passive resistance 
made every reform nugatory. The officials ran riot in peculation and 
malversation, and the great landowners either corrupted them or evaded 
inconvenient laws. Even in the great crisis of the invasion of Radagaisus, 
when the very slaves were called to arms for the first time since Cannae, 
the senators defrauded the Empire of recruits, and sheltered deserters 
wholesale. 

But why was not the impending fall of the Empire more clearly 
recognized? Because the invasions were nothing new. They had 
always been repulsed, and were repulsed still; and if the barbarians 
came in, they came in as servants and allies of Rome. They were 
proud to serve her, and often reached her highest dignities. stichomer 
and Bauto moved among the Roman nobles as their equals, and the 
Empress Eudoxia was Bauto’s daughter. So there seemed but little 
change. The shock indeed of the sack of Rome was terrible; but in 
a few years it was forgotten. Orosius could say that the world was only 
‘troubled with fleas.’ In the next generation Orientius and Salvian sing 
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another song—that devastation had searched out all the corners of the 
land: yet when we get a fair view of Gaul again from Sidonius, we do 
not find things nearly so bad as we should expect. There was something 
even in the ‘Gothic peace’ which had replaced the Roman. 

There remains for examination the culture of the age, and this was in 
a hopeless state. The old pagan education was still dominant—treason 
to the Muses was treason to civilization—but it was rapidly decaying 
even in Gaul. The grammarian indeed had to expound questions of 
etymology, of history, of antiquities, of criticism in his author: but what 
might have been a solid foundation was turned into a literary drill ; 
a perfunctory preparation for the serious work of the rhetorician. And 
that serious work was utter trifling. Form was everything, matter 
nothing. So literature is full of nothing but servility, mutual admira- 
tion, strange twists of language, and fantastic mythology. Progress was 
impossible. Just as faith in Rome killed faith in mankind, so trust in 
words killed truth of thought. The leaders of society were heathen 
literary men with a slight varnish of Christianity, so that their thoughts 
moved in the past; and when that past was exhausted, they had no 
outlook to the future. Culture like that was doomed. 

This is the outline which Professor Dill has worked out with admirable 
thoroughness. He covers the ground much better than Boissier in his 
charming Fin du Paganisme, while he is not less careful of detail and 
accuracy than Fustel de Coulanges, and defends fewer questionable 
positions. He has laid under contribution most of the writers of the 
time, and his use of the Codex Theodosianus in particular deserves high 
praise. Yet perhaps he has not made all that he might have made of 
Christianity, even on so secular a subject as Roman society. He might, 
for instance, have clinched more than one of his points by comparing 
Claudian’s philosophy of history with that of Prudentius, or the Christian 
conception of worship and priesthood with the heathen. Indeed, he 
has neglected Claudian, though Claudian hardly yields to Virgil in his 
sense of the grandeur of Rome. Again, he treats Christianity too much 
as a solid unit, without taking account enough of its variant forms of 
thought. Even the illiterate fanaticism of the monks had affinity 
enough to some kinds of heathenism. In short, he has not clearly 
enough borne in mind that Christianity and heathenism were more 
mixed up together, and influenced each other in that age more freely 
than they ever did before or since, so that neither of them can be rightly 
understood without taking full account of the other. But enough of 
criticism. The book is already much the best we have on the subject ; 
and we may hope that Professor Dill may reach a third edition to make 
it better still. 


H. M. GwatkIn. 
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LOMBARDS, POPES, AND FRANKS. 


Italy and her Invaders. Vols. vii and viii. By T. Hopcxuin, D.C.L. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1899.) 


THE two volumes which we now have before us bring Mr. Hodgkin’s 
great work—a labour of twenty years, since its first volume appeared in 
1880—to a satisfactory conclusion. He has determined to stop short at 
the Frankish conquest, which so unhappily linked the history of Italy to 
that of the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ for the rest of the Middle Ages. 
The last of the great barbarian invasions, the Moorish attack in the 
ninth and tenth centuries—which for a moment set up a sultanate in 
Apulia and Calabria, and seemed likely to drag southern Italy out of the 
pale of Christendom—he has resolved to leave untouched, since the 
valour of Lewis II and Berengar ultimately averted the peril that for 
thirty years appeared so menacing. 

The story of the years 744-774, which is comprised in the first of 
these two volumes, includes the turning-point in the history of Italy—the 
crisis which decided that the peninsula was not to settle down into 
a national kingdom ruled from Pavia (or perhaps from Rome), but was 
to lose its autonomy and be hopelessly bound up with the good and 
evil fortune of the house of the Karlings. The ruin of the Lombards 
starts at the moment of their greatest triumph: in 751 their energetic 
king Aistulf drove out the Byzantines from Ravenna, and so, unlike his 
predecessors, was undisputed monarch over the whole of Northern and 
North-central Italy. In 752 he started out to complete his triumph by 
the conquest of Rome, where, under the nominal overlordship of Con- 
stantinople, the popes had for the last two generations exercised the 
real sovereign power. Since the Iconoclastic controversy had sundered 
East and West, the supremacy of the Leo or Constantine who reigned on 
the Bosphorus was acknowledged by nothing more than the fact that 
Roman state documents were still dated by his regnal years. Accord- 
ingly it was not from his heretical and estranged suzerain that Pope 
Stephen II sought help against the approaching Lombards, but from 
Pippin the Frank, who had but just superseded as king the last of the 
effete Merovingians. All the future woes of Italy come from Stephen’s 
disastrously successful journey to the Frankish court, during which he 
sought and enlisted the protection of Pippin. Frank and Lombard 
had been good friends of late years, and Charles Martel had definitely 
refused to break his alliance with the predecessor of Aistulf in response 
to a papal summons. But Pippin had a debt to pay to the papacy : he 
had received its sanction for his usurpation of the Frankish throne, 
and in return came over the Alps to crush the hosts of Aistulf, to 
compel him to evacuate his late conquests, and to bestow the cities 
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lately torn from the Greek on the ‘successor of St. Peter.’ The Lom- 
bard monarchy had still a few years to live, but from the moment when 
Pippin made his first triumphant descent into the valley of the Po, it 
was practically moribund. Aistulf and Desiderius, who followed Aistulf 
upon the throne of Pavia, seem to have been perfectly conscious of the 
fact: they never once dared to meet the Franks in equal battle on the 
open plain. They fought by chicane and elusive negotiations ; when 
attacked they tried to hold the Alpine passes, but the moment that 
these defiles were forced fled again and again, to take shelter behind the 
strong walls of their capital. Evidently they regarded the idea of 
standing up to the overwhelming numbers of the Frankish hosts as hope- 
less. Authari, and other Lombard kings of an earlier generation, had 
made a far sterner resistance against the Merovingians, when last the 
western enemy had come over the passes, and the feebleness of Aistulf’s 
defence is rather surprising. It is true that Pippin and Charles the 
Great were men of a very different calibre from the early Merovingians, 
and that the armies which they levied and the empire which they ruled 
were far more formidable. Nevertheless, the Lombards should have 
made a better fight: Mr. Hodgkin suggests various reasons for their 
collapse. Aistulf and Desiderius, though not cowards, were both too 
shifty and intriguing to stand out as heroic figures. The ‘centrifugal 
tendency’ of Lombard feudalism did much to weaken them; yet we 
cannot see that the local dukes were a whit less trustworthy in 760 
than when Authari had successfully driven back the Franks in 590. 
The theory that the Lombards had fallen into weakness and effeminacy 
and ‘lost some of their ancient manhood’ (vii p. 385), does not seem 
borne out by the subsequent history of the race. On the whole, the 
most important factor in their fall was probably their reverence for the 
Church. Since their conversion to orthodoxy in the previous century 
the Lombards, kings and people alike, had come very much under the 
influence of Rome; though the Pope was their inevitable political 
enemy, he was at the same time their spiritual father. Their history is 
full of kings and dukes who, like their Anglo-Saxon contemporaries 
in our own island, resigned their power and took the cowl. They were 
among the most liberal founders of churches and monasteries in Western 
Europe, and their laws are full of clauses dealing with religion. In 
spite of this they were perpetually coming under the papal ban ; since 
the pontiffs had begun to regard themselves as the legitimate heirs of 
the imperial dominions in Italy, any Lombard advance against imperial 
territory was treated as an attack on the Church. The hatred of the 
Lombard race shown by the letters of the eighth-century Popes is 
almost grotesquely malignant: their pious and orthodox kings are 
‘unspeakable,’ ‘ devilish,’ ‘vile,’ ‘ perfidious.’ We are ashamed for the 
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writers when we count up how many times the phrase ‘ foetidissima 
gens Langobardorum’ occurs in Roman documents. The papal 
biographer thinks it becoming to ascribe the death of the wise, virtuous, 
and patriotic king Liutprand to the fervent prayers of Pope Zacharias. 
Paul I considered the Lombard such fair game for the most shameless 
treachery, that he indited at the same moment the two letters printed on 
pp. 258-9 of vol. vii, while King Desiderius was visiting him at Rome to 
pay his devotions at the tombs of the Apostles. The first, intended 
for the eye of Lombard ambassadors, speaks of the king as ‘his 
most excellent, peaceful, and humble son.’ The second, destined for 
the private direction of Pippin the Frank, states that the first is mean- 
ingless ; ‘no heed is to be paid to its contents,’ for Desiderius is really 
‘a shuffling trickster, impious, cruel, and nefarious.’ It was not really 
religious hatred which spoke through the venomous abuse of successive 
popes, but race-hatred. The Lombards were as orthodox as the Franks, 
and decidedly better livers ; but they were conquering Teutons, detested 
by the Romans whom they had half subdued. The dread of the day 
when a Lombard king should sit on the Palatine, and the Lateran 
should become the second instead of the chief of Roman palaces, was 
the true cause of the never-ending flow of papal invectives. Pippin and 
Charles listened to the charmer ; they launched their hosts across the 
Alps; and the one fair chance of unity which Italy had seen since 
the fall of the Ostrogoths came to an end. For just a thousand years 
the peninsula had to deplore the success of Pope Stephen’s impassioned 
appeals to the stranger. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s eighth volume tells how Charles the Great dealt with 
conquered Italy. On the whole the lot of the Lombards was not so 
hard as might have been expected. It was an absolute political 
necessity for him to remove the greater part of the local dukes and to 
replace them by Franks. But the official nobility suffered far more 
than any other part of the nation. There was no attempt to thrust 
Frankish institutions wholesale upon the peninsula. Charles’ ‘ Lombard 
Capitularies ’ prove that he was prepared to give Italy special legislation, 
and by crowning his third son as its king he showed that he intended 
it to have a certain local autonomy. But he had fatally linked it to the 
alien realms beyond the Alps, and he had given the papacy the first 
firm basis for its territorial sovereignty, even though he may not have 
assented to the preposterous ‘Donation of Constantine,’ which Pope 
Hadrian tried to foist upon him. Moreover, he had allowed Leo III 
to place the imperial diadem on his head, and thereby (to the future 
ruin of his kindred and his successors) bound up for ever the ideas of 
the papal assent and the imperial coronation. 


C. Oman, 
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HILGENFELD’S EDITION OF THE ACTS. 


Acta Apostolorum Graece et Latine secundum antiquissimos testes edidit, 
Actus Apostolorum extra canonem receptum et Adnotationes ad textum 
et argumentum Actuum Apostolorum addidit, ADOLFUs HILGENFELD 
(Berolini, mpcccxc1x). 


AN enormous amount has been written in recent years on the sub- 
ject of the text of the Acts of the Apostles, the particular problem 
which so many scholars have set themselves to solve being that of 
the origin of the so-called ‘Western’ text. And the fullest discus- 
sion of this difficult question is greatly to be desired; for, while it is 
not probable that the theory of any one writer will be found to satisfy 
all the conditions, one may fairly hope that each is contributing his 
share towards the final working out of the solution. Among the more 
recent additions to this mass of literature is the present work of 
Prof. Hilgenfeld, supplemented by a ‘ Nachwort’ in his Zeitschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie for July, 1899. ‘The book is divided into 
five parts—Dr. Hilgenfeld himself describes it as a ‘ Pentateuch’; the 
first contains the result of his critical examination of the text, the 
remainder illustrative or explanatory matter. They are as follows: 
I, Updges "Awoordkov cum apparatu critico; II. Actus Apostolorum 
Latine ; III. Actus Apostolorum extra canonem receptum ; IV. Adnota- 
tiones ad textum Actuum Apostolorum ; V. Adnotationes ad argumentum 
Actuum Apostolorum. There are also Prolegomena, in which a short 
account is given of the various manuscripts and versions referred to in 
the apparatus criticus; and sundry appendices, which contain the 
singular readings of the Athos Codex given by von der Goltz’, a list of 
the express quotations from the Old Testament in the Acts, Addenda 
et Corrigenda, and, finally, ‘Codicum scribendi vitia vel proprietates ’— 
a very brief and incomplete list of peculiarities or errors in writing in 
various Greek MSS, attention being paid specially to D and 137. Here 
too may be mentioned the ‘ Nachwort,’ which, besides giving further 
Addenda et Corrigenda, criticizes in detail two ‘Abhandlungen’ by 
Harnack*, which aim at proving the secondary character of the text 
of D in xi 27, 28, and xv 20, 29. As my main object is to discuss 
some of the fresh matter which Dr. Hilgenfeld has contributed towards 
the study of the textual criticism of the Acts, I will only briefly describe 
the two divisions of the book which have no relation to this subject. 

Section III contains not, as might be supposed from the title, 


' Eine text-kritische Arbeit des X. bezw. VI. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig, 1899, p. 16 f. 
* Published in the Siteungsberichte der Kin. Preuss, Akademie der Wissenschaften 
2u Berlin for 1899, xvii and xi. 
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Apocryphal Acts, but extracts from various early writers, which 
supplement the narrative of the Canonical Acts with details— 
apocryphal or otherwise—as to the history of the early Church and 
the lives and teaching of the Apostles. Prof. Hilgenfeld tells us he 
has made it a rule to admit nothing by any writer later than Clement 
of Alexandria ; but there are a few exceptions—notably the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, the extracts from which occupy more than 
a third of the available space. The whole forms a useful collection of 
early traditions. 

Section V is the only part of the book that deals with the ‘higher’ 
criticism of the Acts, and may be regarded as a supplement to a long 
series of articles by the same author, entitled ‘Die Apostelgeschichte 
nach ihren Quellenschriften untersucht,’ in his Zeitschrift for 1895, 
1896. In these Prof. Hilgenfeld sought to prove that the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles in its present form was composed by the 
‘Auctor ad Theophilum’ out of three treatises lying ready to his 
hand, viz. A. mpdfes Mérpov, consisting of chapters i-v (in the main) 
with xii 1-23 and some other fragments—the work of a Judaizing 
Christian; B. mpdtes ray érrd, including most of chapters vi-viii, 
composed by a Christian Hellenist ; and C. mpdges TMavdov, the work 
of Luke the companion of St. Paul, comprising (with due allowance 
for redactorial activity) the rest of the book. Now, however, he finds 
himself forced to admit that Luke himself was the ‘Auctor ad Theo- 
philum.’ And he holds that Luke’s original work—*mpdges TlavAov—was 
enlarged by some unknown redactor, who added A and B and made 
a number of minor alterations, into our present mpdf«s dmooréhov. This 
of course involves the theory that the first two verses of chapter i belong 
to the mpdfes IavAov, and that the redactor has displaced and mutilated 
Luke’s original preface to make it fit the enlarged work. In the 
notes on the subject-matter of the Acts which compose Section V, 
Prof. Hilgenfeld endeavours to defend his new position in detail, 
and also explains what fragments are to be referred to the redactor 
himself. 

Before describing and considering more fully the remainder of the 
book, I cannot but express my regret that it should bear so many traces 
of hasty compilation or publication—the author himself tells us that it 
was lack of time that prevented him from providing, as he had intended, 
lists of the principal Greek and Latin words. The mistakes are doubt- 
less not all due to Dr. Hilgenfeld himself, for he mentions that owing to 
the smallness of his writing the Greek text and the apparatus criticus 
had to be copied out for the press by friends, and it is obvious how 
many errors might be introduced in this way. But besides numerous 
misprints, some of which are corrected in the Addenda and Nachwort, 
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there are also a few serious blunders. Thus in the Prolegomena the 
printed editions of the Sahidic and Bohairic Versions are confused, and 
the references to the important quotations from Augustine, which provide 
an African Latin version of i 1-ii 13, are given entirely wrongly. In 
the apparatus criticus on several occasions one MS is cited as supporting 
two different readings, and sometimes the readings themselves—even in 
the case of well-known authorities—are wrongly quoted. 

In both the Preface and the Prolegomena, Dr. Hilgenfeld tells us that 
he prefers the ‘Western’ text, represented pre-eminently by Codex Bezae. 
But he does not believe with Blass that St. Luke published two editions 
of the Acts. He follows, independently, the older view of Bornemann 
that the D text is the only original one. The text to which § B are the 
principal witnesses (which he calls the new Textus Receptus—to distin- 
guish it from the Elzevir text to which that appellation is usually given) 
he believes to owe its origin to the labours of Alexandrine grammarians. 

A few points in the Prolegomena require attention. On p. ix the 
minuscule 180 (= 431 Evv., 238 Paul) is said to have perished at 
the siege of Strassburg in 1870. It may be as well to call attention 
to the fact (for the knowledge of which I am indebted to Prof. Nestle ’) 
that the MS in question is still in existence and uninjured. This is 
also recorded (as Prof. Nestle pointed out to me) in the Addenda to 
Dr. Gregory’s Prolegomena (p. 1308). The MS has always been in the 
library of the Catholic Seminary at Strassburg, since it left the Jesuit 
College at Molsheim *, and thus escaped destruction when the University 
library was burnt down. By the kindness of the librarian I was able in 
1898 to collate it for the Acts and to photograph two pages. It is a 
beautiful little book, measuring only 13} x 10 centimetres. The writing, 
which is small and regular, occupies a space of about 9} x 6} centi- 
metres. The number of lines on a page varies in different parts, but 
in the Acts is usually twenty-eight. All the books of the New Testa- 
ment are present except the Apocalypse ; there is some prefatory matter, 
and lists of xepdAaa and timodéces are attached to nearly all the books. 
The date, Mr. F. G. Kenyon kindly informs me, must be circa 1200. 
The collation of the text given by Scholz (from Arendt), and adopted by 
Tischendorf, is generally correct, though a few important readings are 
omitted. The text itself is curiously mixed—there are notable Western 
readings, and, on the other hand, remarkable coincidences with §& B. 
But it is clear from many minor readings that the MS has an intimate 
connexion with 137, and the group at the head of which this latter 
stands. 

This important MS (= 176 Paul, and designated M by Prof. Hilgen- 


1 Cf. his Einfiihrung in das Gr. Neue Testament, ed. 2, 1899, p. 71. 
? Cf. Scholz, M Test ium Graece, vol. 2, p. Xx. 
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feld) is by him assigned to the earliest possible date, eleventh century, 
just as vice versa he has brought down the principal uncials to an 
unusually late period (B end of fifth century, 8 sixth century): it 
is at least equally probable that it belongs to the thirteenth century, 
the date preferred by Dr. Gregory. It has hitherto only been known 
through the very imperfect collation of Scholz, reproduced in Tischen- 
dorf; and Dr. Hilgenfeld has conferred a great boon upon those 
interested in textual criticism by giving in his apparatus criticus a 
new and complete collation of 137 for the Acts, made by Dr. Giovanni 
Mercati, formerly of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, who has also 
revised three sheets of the proofs. It is no doubt to his having been 
unable to overlook the remainder that many of the inaccuracies (which 
are far more numerous in the latter part of the book) are due, for 
example the fact that, besides the one instance referred to in the 
Prolegomena where M is quoted for two different readings, there are 
at any rate ten others. By Dr. Ceriani’s kindness I had an opportunity 
to collate the MS myself some years ago, and I now give a list of the 
more important readings in which the present edition requires correction. 
As I have not been able to verify my own collation, I have not mentioned 
all the passages in which it differs from that printed by Dr. Hilgenfeld, 
but only those where I have reason to feel quite sure of the reading. In 
those cases in which I have given the reading of M without any comment, 
it has been entirely omitted in the apparatus criticus. An asterisk 
denotes passages where M has been quoted for two readings, and here 
again I have only given the true one. 

iv II. nov. 

V 23. mpd Oupav. 

vii 37. dvaorjoe xipws ek (as 180, syrPh), not dvaorjoe ex. 

ix 7. dxovoartes pév. 

19. éyévero 3é perd, not éyévero dé 6 waddos perd. 
21. eAndvéer, 
xi 19. pévors, NOt pdvor. 
22. ‘Iepovoadnp, not ‘Iepocodvpors. 
xii 1. év rH "Iovdaia should not be omitted. 
8. elev 8€, not re. 
*25. xat "Iwavny. 
Xili 4. kaxeiOer, 
17. da rdv dadv kat tWooer (as syrPh, and cf. the curious reading 
of g). 

. Thy yaw abrav Ereor (NOt Kai pera raira ds Ereor) rerpaxocioss Kai 
mevrijxovta kai fSwxe, agreeing again with syrP2 only, except 
that the latter has the equivalent of as érea. 

. &xpe viv eici. 


Rr 
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*30. mapa ro Oe. 
40. érédOn, not érAOn ep’ ipas. 
xiv 3. dddvre. 
23. els dy xai, 
25. edayyeAe{spevor abrovs. 
xv *2. iva (dros in my collation) xpddow én’ abray. 
4. peyddes should not be omitted. 
dviyyyetAay 8¢ (as syrPh), not re. 
29. muxrav, NOt mu«rov. 
xvii 14. imépewe re, not dé. 
xviii 21, 22. M has a conflate reading here, viz. airds 8¢ dv[evjexOcis ABev 
eis Karodpeay, xai xarehOav eis tiv Karodpevay. 
*28. d:adeydpevos Kai. 
xix 3. It is practically certain that M must have read elmer ody as 
csr, syrph, 
10. Tov kupiov, not rod xupiov "Ingod. 
*27. rovro rd pépos xevduvever Hyiv. 
XX 12. ffyayév re (as c*T), not dé. 
*23. Svapeuapripyra (as c*T). 
31. &acrov ipav, not éxacrov, 
Xxi 27. Oeavdpevos airiv of dnd rijs "Acias Iovdaio: (as c*T). 
36. rd mAnOos rod Sydov (as c*T), not Aaod. 
Xxii 24. éxeAevoev 6 yiAiapyos ciodyeoOa «ls ri mapeuBodjy, i.e. om. 
aurov. 
26. mpoced\Odv rH xiudpx@ avipyyede, i.e. Omit air@ or Aéyow as 
cscr syrph txt, 
*29. xai mapaxphpa fdvoer airéy, 
edn 8é. 
21. avrovs, 

. Here again M has a conflate reading, viz. mpds ®ixa rév 
iyyepdva, ypdwvas émistodjy Exoveay rov tiov rovrov époBnOn 
yap phrore dpndcavres airov of "lovdaioe droxrévwot Kai aitos 
peragd ZyxAno[w €|xn &s apyvpuov ein pas: Eypawe 8¢ émarohiy 
meptexovoray Tade. 

éni gov, not ce. 

. dmida 8, 

. kai airés, not d€ adrds. 

. es, 

. Twas Tpépas. 

. Odd roy 8, not re. 

. kai TH, NOt rp. 

xarayyeA[A Jey, as also the other authorities quoted for 
avayyéhrew, 
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xxvii *7, xara Zadpeovny should be omitted. 
41. Euever, NOt Epewwer, 
xxviii 1. rére, as also the other authorities quoted for re. 
7. tpépas, as all other MSS. 
15. els dmdvrnow par. 
23. amd Tov vduov, not amd vduov, 


Prof. Hilgenfeld has devoted some space in his Prolegomena to the 
Philoxenian Syriac version, maintaining that certain marginal readings, 
which have been held by Blass to be unintelligible or spurious, show 
that Thomas of Heraclea used a second and inferior Greek MS as well 
as the one so nearly akin to D. But he has rendered a real service by 
giving in the apparatus criticus (under the symbol Ph) a fairly complete 
collation of this important version, many readings of which are entirely 
passed over by Tischendorf. It will be remarked how frequently the 
symbols M Ph occur together, often with no other attestation. Dr. Hil- 
genfeld does not refer to this, and though the fact is sufficiently patent 
from the readings given by Tischendorf, no one, so far as I know, has 
yet called attention to it. It is impossible to discuss the matter fully 
here, but I may take this opportunity to point out the close connexion 
which exists between the text of the Philoxenian, 137, and another 
cursive known by the symbol c**f. Some illustrations of this have been 
given incidentally above: I will add one or two more. In xv 10 these 
three stand alone in supporting the order jucis obre of marépes quay: xix 34 
gov) éyévero pia éx mavrwv, pia is included between asterisks in the Philo- 
xenian, and it is actually omitted by 137 ct only. In xiv 2, where 
D and syrPhmg have a long gloss, 137 c*t syrPhtxt with E and one 
cursive vary from the ordinary text by inserting dwyydy after émjyepar. 
The coincidences extend not only to the text, but also to the marginal 
or asterisked readings. Thus xvi 39 a long interpolation is found in 
D 137 syrP’ c*cr*, but while the two latter agree word for word, D differs 
in one or two important points. Other members of the same group, 
though standing at a greater distance, are 180 and the Latin Gigas (the 
collation of which is another feature of the apparatus criticus), and no 
doubt there are more. There are also points of contact with E’, but 
these are not so remarkable. I cannot help hoping that the study of 
this group may throw some light on the critical history of the Philoxenian 
version and its revision by Thomas of Heraclea. 

The Greek text which Dr. Hilgenfeld prints is of course of a purely 
Western type. In Section IV—‘ Adnotationes ad Textum’—he gives 
his reasons (based as might be expected solely on internal evidence) for 
a number of the readings which he prefers, with especial reference to 


1 Cf. Old-Latin Biblical Texts, No. IV, p. xvii. 
Rr2 
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what has been urged on the opposite side by Dr. B. Weiss*. The text 
itself naturally nearly resembles the ‘Roman form’ published by Blass, 
the main difference being that Dr. Hilgenfeld keeps more closely to D, 
and pays very little attention to the Old-Latin versions. In cases such 
as xviii 8 and ii 12, where the Latin evidence is strongly in favour of the 
view that D has a conflate reading, he still holds by that MS, and defends 
the curious «ai Aéyovres in the latter passage in a special note (p. 231). 
He even upholds (p. 253) the reading of D in xix 29 «al cuvexvOn Ody 
i mods aloxivns, as meaning ‘confusa est civitas Aeschynes, i.e. Arte- 
midos,’ alleging in favour of this the LXX use of aioxivn as an equivalent 
for Baal. But he deserts D occasionally where it does not support 
additions to be found in the group M Ph, e.g. xv 1, 6 and xvii 11. On 
the other hand he does not, like Blass, adopt nearly every addition to 
the ordinary text found in any single Latin or Greek MS. Occasionally 
Prof. Hilgenfeld resorts to conjectural emendation: one of the most 
notable instances is Aevirév for Aoemdv in v 13, and in xxvii 17 for rd 
oxevos he reads re oxevdos épeAxvorixdy, the equivalent of ‘ vas quoddam... 
quod traheret’ found in g. 

But the treatment of the Latin versions generally is the most 
unsatisfactory part of the book. The title of Section II—‘ Actus 
Apostolorum Latine’—arouses all one’s curiosity, and it is the more 
disappointing to find that this alone contains absolutely nothing of 
interest or value. Any sort of Latin text accompanied by an apparatus 
criticus of the Latin versions would have been invaluable to students. 
But as it is Dr. Hilgenfeld has merely reprinted the text of d, filling up 
the gaps with e, and, where that also fails, with g. In addition he gives 
in a parallel column the text of the Fleury palimpsest where extant, but 
this is deprived of much of its value by the fact that no distinction is 
made in the type between what can be actually read in the MS and 
words added simply by conjecture. Thus certain very doubtful readings, 
which M. Berger would be the last person to insist upon, are printed in 
exactly the same manner as others in regard to which there can be no 
possible doubt, and even quoted in the apparatus criticus to the Greek 
text. Dr. Hilgenfeld has emended both his texts in a variety of minor 
details, and has struck out characteristic forms and spellings, relegating 
the original reading to the foot of the page. 

One cannot but regret that, while so much labour has been expended 
in recent years on the Acts, so little has been done towards unravelling 
the tangled threads of the different forms of its text. Even if the 
Western text is authentic it has had a history, and is not contained in 
its original form in any one manuscript or version. What is needed is 
to determine the relation to one another of the different authorities 


* Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte. Leipzig, 1897. 
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which support it in a greater or less degree. If the Western text (and 
not the 8B group) really represents St. Luke’s autograph, it goes back 
to a single original, and this original may with some measure of certainty 
be restored: but this can only be done by carefully comparing and 
sifting all the various documents. So long as each fresh writer is 
content to put out a text based mainly (if not entirely) on his own 
views as to what St. Luke was likely to have written, we shall make but 
little progress ; and of this unfortunately Dr. Hilgenfeld’s treatise affords 
fresh illustration. 


A. V. VALENTINE-RICHARDS. 


DR. SWETE’S ST. MARK. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark, the Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes and Indices, by HENRY Barc Lay Swete, D.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
Dublin, Regius Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. (Macmillan, 1898, pp. cx+ 412.) 


It was a great satisfaction to many to learn that Dr. Swete had added 
to the great services which he has rendered to the study of Theology 
by producing a Commentary on the second Gospel. Although the 
work of Dr. Gould on St. Mark had preceded him by only a few years, 
it was felt by not a few of those who used the help given to them by the 
American scholar that there was still room for a commentary on 
St. Mark to supply to English-speaking students the kind of aid which 
was required by those who wished to keep themselves informed 
respecting the best results of sober criticism, without falling victims to 
the conjectures of a criticism which is bold rather than sober. And 
this is just what we find in the volume before us. As regards the text 
to be adopted, and also the exegesis of it, the work is both critical and 
constructive. There is no timid adherence to uncritical conservatism ; 
and there are no hasty surrenders to insecure criticism. It is possible 
that a few will find the sobriety cold ; but both the true student and 
the devout Christian will certainly find the book helpful. In solid 
learning, as well as in well-balanced judgement, it is a worthy companion 
of the volumes which it also resembles in external form, the Comment- 
aries of Lightfoot on St. Paul, and of Westcott on St. John and on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In his preface Dr. Swete points out that ‘the briefest of the Gospels 
is in some respects the fullest and the most exacting; the simplest of 
the books of the New Testament brings us nearest to the feet of the 
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Master. The interpreter of St. Mark fulfils his office so far as he assists 
the student to understand, and in turn to interpret to others, this 
primitive picture of the Incarnate Life.’ Those who have made fre- 
quent use of this volume during the twenty months that have elapsed 
since its appearance will probably agree that the standard of fulfilment 
which has been reached is in this case a high one. It is worthy of 
Dr. Swete’s reputation and of the Chair which he fills. Apparently it is 
to be followed (we hope at no very distant date) by a volume of notes 
and dissertations on ‘some of the points raised by this Gospel which 
seemed to require fuller investigation’; and there we may expect to 
find what seems to be missing here. But a larger book would have 
been less handy ; and it would not be easy to point to much that could 
be spared, in order to make room for an equal amount of what is 
absent. 

The Introduction is divided into twelve sections, of which the first 
and longest is on the ‘ Personal History of St. Mark.’ That he was the 
young man mentioned in xiv 51, 52 is thought not unlikely. The inci- 
dent is evidently no part of the common tradition, but is the outcome 
of the writer’s own recollection or special knowledge. That the John 
Mark of the Acts is identical with the Mark of the Pauline Epistles is 
regarded as ‘placed beyond reasonable doubt by Col. iv 10,’ where 
St. Paul gives the relationship between Mark and Barnabas, and yet 
hints that the Colossians might be shy of the man who had formerly 
left Barnabas and Paul at Perga and returned to Jerusalem (Acts 
xiii 13). The various traditions which assign the foundation of the 
Church of Alexandria to St. Mark are thought worthy of credit. The 
statement of Eusebius that Mark’s successor at Alexandria was appointed 
in the eighth year of Nero (A.D. 61-2) explains part of the long interval 
between Mark’s departure from St. Paul at Perga and his being his 
auvepyés at Rome (Col. iv 11, Philem. 24). The 6 vids pov of 1 Pet. v 13 
is not interpreted of any spiritual relationship, which St. Paul at any 
rate commonly expresses by réxvov (1 Cor. iv 17; Phil. ii 22; Philem. 10; 
1 Tim. i 2, 18; 2 Tim.i 2,ii 1; Tit.i 4), but as ‘the affectionate desig- 
nation of a former pupil, .. . who had come to look upon his mother’s 
old friend and teacher as a second father.’ That ‘ Babylon’ means 
Rome is firmly retained in spite of the recent efforts of Blass (Philology 
of the Gospels, p. 27). If the statement of Dionysius of Corinth that 
Peter and Paul ¢uapripncay ara rév airdv xpévov does not compel us to 
believe—as it certainly does not—that the two Apostles suffered death 
together, then we ought probably to place the martyrdom of St. Peter 
after that of St. Paul; and during this interval, say till a.p. 70, we may 
place Mark’s ministering to St. Peter at Rome. That one part of this 
ministry was acting as the Apostle’s ‘ interpreter,’ need not be doubted. 
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If Peter could speak Greek at all, he ‘could scarcely have possessed 
sufficient knowledge of the language to address a Roman congregation 
with success.’ The suggestion of Papias and statement of Irenaeus, 
that Mark wrote after Peter’s death, is to be preferred to that of Clement, 
that Peter approved of Mark’s writing. Papias had contemporary 
evidence, Clement had only tradition, which Origen and Jerome some- 
what exaggerate until Peter is made to dictate to Mark. John the 
Presbyter, on whom Papias relies, describes what was written in a way 
that fits our second Gospel very well: it was Mark’s record of what he 
remembered or collected of Peter’s recollections respecting the words 
and acts of Christ. Tregelles’ explanation of 6 xodoSoddxrudos (which 
Hippolytus gives as a designation of Mark), that it means ‘ malingerer ’ 
in the sense of ‘deserter,’ and refers to his leaving the Apostles at 
Perga, is not approved by Dr. Swete, who points out that an offensive 
nickname would not have been accepted at Rome, where Mark was 
known as a loyal fellow-worker with St. Paul. More probably the 
epithet points to ‘a personal peculiarity which had impressed itself on 
the memory of the Roman Church.’ 

In § III some year between the death of St. Peter and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is adopted as the date of the second Gospel. A 
desire for a written record of the Apostle’s teaching would quickly arise ; 
and the absence of indication of the fall of Jerusalem, combined with 
‘the freshness of its colouring and simplicity of its teaching,’ point to 
a date earlier than a.D. 70. The contention of Blass (Philol. of the 
Gospels, p. 196), that St. Mark wrote in Aramaic, and that Papias 
mistook a Greek translation for the original, is dismissed as not worthy 
of very much consideration. The Greek is Mark’s own; and the 
hypothesis of an earlier Gospel written by him in Aramaic is not 
required. Mark’s Greek (of which a very valuable analysis is given in 
§ IV) is estimated as that of ‘a foreigner who spoke Greek with some 
freedom, but had not been accustomed to employ it for literary pur- 
poses.’ The Latinisms in it have perhaps been insisted upon too much. 
The Greek which was current in the Roman Empire freely adopted 
such things. And they would be likely to be frequent in the language 
of a professional ‘interpreter’ who had spent some years in Rome. 

As to the sources of the Gospel (§ V), Dr. Swete believes that Mark 
has added to the teaching of St. Peter a few particulars, such as the 
martyrdom of the Baptist, the flight of the young man in the garden, 
one or two explanatory notes (e.g. vii 3, 4 and 19 4), and the interpre- 
tations of Aramaic expressions. All these may be assigned to the 
Evangelist himself. In chapters xiii, xiv he seems to have made use of 
previously existing documents. Whether or no the Gospel as he left it 
has received much revision from another hand is a question reserved 
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for future discussion ; but probably the first verse, and certainly the 
last twelve verses, are no part of the original work. The alternative 
endings are discussed in § XI, and the conclusion reached is, ‘ that 
they [the twelve verses ] belong to another work, whether that of Aristion 
or of some unknown writer of the first century.’ ‘Unless we entirely 
misjudge the writer of the second Gospel, the last twelve verses are the 
work of another mind, trained in another school.’ 

In the list of commentaries on St. Mark, eleven among those which 
have appeared in the present century are mentioned, seven of which are 
English. They are placed in chronological order, and no attempt is 
made to estimate either their characteristics or their value. It would be 
a help to students who are beginning a library, and who cannot afford 
to have many books, if at least an asterisk were put to those commen- 
taries which are considered to be specially useful. Some rather well 
known commentaries are not mentioned. 

A few instances of Dr. Swete’s refusal to make concessions to the 
claims of speculative criticism may be mentioned. He exhibits this 
refusal in two ways, sometimes by merely ignoring the other view, and 
sometimes by arguing against it. In the notes oni ro, 11 there is no 
hint that either the descent of the Spirit like a dove, or the Voice from 
heaven, are to be regarded as legendary additions to the history of the 
Baptism. There was an actual vision, primarily for the Christ, in which 
the Baptist was allowed to share as a witness ; ‘the Voice was audible or 
articulate only to those who had “ears to hear”’; and ‘ the immmanence 
of the Spirit in Jesus was at once the purpose of the Descent and the 
evidence of His being the Christ.’ In discussing the Temptation no 
attention is paid to the suggestion that St. Mark’s account of the matter 
is the only historical one, and that temptations which really took place 
much later, and during the ministry, have been ‘ conflated’ by Matthew 
and Luke with the original narrative. Still less is doubt thrown upon 
the reality of either Satan or the ministering angels. The imperfect 
(8ujx6vovv) is interpreted of the whole forty days. The notes on i 23-26 
assume the reality of demoniacal possession. The phrase to be «& 
mvevpars most often refers to the Holy Spirit, ‘ but there is nothing in 
the formula to forbid its application to evil spirits in their relation to 
men under their control.’ ‘ An exodus was possible, since the human 
personality, although overpowered, remained intact, awaiting the 
Deliverer.’ So again on v. 34; ‘It does not seem as though their 
knowledge [the demons’] went beyond the fact of His Messiahship.’ 
In the case of the Gerasene demoniac there is no toning down of the 
narrative ; ‘The unclean spirits recognize that Sacamopdés awaits them’ 
(v 7). ‘The sing. is used because the spirits, speaking by the voice of 
the man, are still regarded as a single ego’ (v. 10). ‘The spirits at 
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length dissociate themselves from the man, for they know that their 
hold over him is at an end, and the plural is consequently used’ (v. 12). 
The restoration of Jairus’ daughter is regarded as a case of raising the 
dead, and Christ’s words, ‘is not dead, but sleepeth,’ are interpreted as 
meaning, ‘a death from which there is to be so speedy an awakening 
can only be regarded as a sleep’ (v 39). In the O. T., when a prophet 
raises the dead, he is alone, but ‘our Lord, knowing the issue (Jo. xi 
41, 42), chooses to work in the presence of witnesses,’ but takes only 
three of the Apostles, so as ‘not to invade at such a time the seclusion 
of the home life.’ And the Transfiguration is accepted in the sense in 
which the Evangelists give it to us. The én of ix 4 ‘does not imply 
either an illusion or a dream ; the three, according to Luke, had been 
disposed to slumber, but were thoroughly roused by the occurrence and 
saw everything. How the vision was impressed upon the eyes it is 
useless to enquire.’ It is pointed out that ‘knew not what to answer’ 
occurs both in the account of the Transfiguration (ix 6) and in that of 
the Agony (xiv 40); but it is not suggested that either this or the 
drowsiness has been transferred from the one occasion to the other. Of 
the Voice from heaven it is remarked that ‘it was the first Voice from 
heaven which the Apostles had heard.’ On the other hand there is no 
attempt to give to the Transfiguration special significances, which, 
whether they be true or not, are not marked for us in the Gospels and 
are beyond our knowledge. Although it is believed that in ch. xiii 
St. Mark is making use of a document rather than of the teaching of 
St. Peter, there is no countenance given to the view that we have here 
a leaf from a Jewish Apocalypse, which has been adapted to the Gospel 
narrative. ‘The very posture in which the Lord delivered His great 
prophecy was remembered and found a place in the earliest tradition’ 
(xiii 3). And the remarkable parenthesis, ‘He that readeth, let him 
understand,’ is thought to take the document on which Mark here 
depends ‘back to days before the first investment of Jerusalem (a. D. 66) 
when the sign yet needed interpretation’ (v. 14). In the account of 
the anointing of Christ’s feet the act of Mary at Bethany is expressly 
distinguished from that of the sinner in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee. ‘Tatian rightly limits himself here to Mt. Mc. Jo., placing 
Lc. vii 36 ff. in another and much earlier connexion ;’ and ‘it is not 
necessary to regard the reference to Simon in Mt. and Mc. as due to the 
influence of Lc.’s story’ (xiv 3). Similarly, the cleansing of the Temple 
narrated by the Synoptists is assumed to be distinct from that narrated 
by St. John. ‘The market was within the Precinct, and had already 
attracted the attention of Jesus at the first Passover of His ministry’ 
(xi 15). 

That these results, to which others of the same kind might be added, 
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are the outcome of careful and thorough criticism, and not of timid 
conservatism or harmonistic prejudice, is shown by instances in which 
the same sober criticism leads Dr. Swete to the admission that the 
evangelistic record may have lost historic accuracy before it was written 
in its present form, that one Gospel is sometimes more accurate than 
another, and that a statement in one may be inconsistent with a state- 
ment in another. And in all such questions as to the trustworthiness of 
the narrative, the appeal is to reasonable critical methods, not to our 
own ideas as to what inspiration is likely to effect. One or two instances 
will illustrate this. In ii 26 the words ‘in the time of Abiathar the high 
priest’ conflict with 1 Sam. xxi 1-6, and ‘may be an editorial note’ 
which Mark has inserted into Christ’s words. ‘Mc. suggests, and Mt. 
seems distinctly to state, that this visit to the synagogue followed imme- 
diately after the cornfield incident ; Lc. places it on another Sabbath 
. .. the two traditions if not absolutely inconsistent are clearly distinct’ 
(iii 1). ‘Mt. with less probability makes the rebuke precede the 
stilling of the storm’ (iv 40). ‘The mention of one demoniac does not 
exclude the presence of a second, unless it is expressly stated that he 
was alone: still it indicates either a distinct or 2 blurred tradition. 
Mc.’s description is too minute in other respects to permit us to suppose 
that it is defective here’ (v 2). ‘Mt. and Lec. exclude even this [the 
staff as well as purse and scrip]|—an early exaggeration of the sternness 
of the command. ... There seems to be no warrant for distinguishing 
cavdddiov and imddnya. . . . If so, Mc.’s account is again at issue with Mt. 
and Lc.’ (vi 8, 9). Here the concluding ‘and Lc.’ should be omitted. 
In the charge to the Seventy Luke places a prohibition of imodijpara 
(x 4): in the charge to the Twelve (ix 3) sandals are not mentioned. 
‘The tradition in Mt. is strangely different . . . Mc.’s account has the 
ring of real life’ (vi 20). ‘Mt. alters the setting of this incident by 
placing it on or after the arrival ; in Mc. the omission is discovered, as 
it appears, while they are crossing’ (viii 14). To Christ’s prediction of 
His second advent ‘ Mt., interpreting the Lord’s words by the conviction 
which possessed the first generation, prefixes «i@éws’ (xiii 24). See also 
notes on xi 20, xiv 20, 29. On one of Augustine’s attempts at harmon- 
izing Dr. Swete remarks, ‘The uncertainty thus imported into the 
history is surely a worse evil than any doubt that can arise as to the 
precise accuracy of one of the reports’ (ii 18),—a principle which should 
be laid to heart by those who are willing to accept almost any impro- 
bable solution rather than admit a real discrepancy. 

There are one or two notes of special interest as indicating Dr. Swete’s 
view respecting the xévwors. On i 22, ii 10 and iii 14 it is clearly 
pointed out that Christ’s ¢foveia is delegated to Him from the Father 
and from Him to the Apostles. The woman with the issue was healed 
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without Christ’s knowing who had been healed. To those who criticized 
His question His ‘ only reply was to look round with a scrutinizing gaze 
which revealed to Him the individual who had stolen a cure’ (v 32). 
When Christ saw the fig-tree afar off, its condition ‘seemed to offer the 
necessary refreshment. ... But when the Lord had come up to it, He 
found that the tree did not fulfil its promise’ (xi 12, 13; cf. the note on 
xiv 37). ‘Ps. cx is assigned to David in the title (M. T., LXX.), and 
the attribution was probably undisputed in the first century, and accepted 
by our Lord and His Apostles (Acts ii 34) on the authority of the 
recognised guardians of the canon. . . . His whole argument rests on the 
hypothesis that the prevalent view was correct’ (xii 36). On #pfaro 
éxOapBeiobat Kai ddnpoveivy we have, ‘The Lord was overwhelmed with 
sorrow (see next verse), but His first feeling was one of terrified 
surprise. Long as He had foreseen the Passion, when it came clearly 
into view its terrors exceeded His anticipations. His human soul 
received a new experience——épabev ag’ Sv érabev, and the last lesson of 
obedience began with a sensation of inconceivable awe. With this 
there came another, that of overpowering mental distress. ... The 
Lord’s human soul shrank from the Cross, and the fact adds to our 
sense of the greatness of His sacrifice’ (xiv 33, 34). 

The Greek text adopted by Dr. Swete is nearly the same as that of 
WH. In one much discussed place he dissents from it. In vi 22 he 
unhesitatingly rejects avrod for airijs in ris Ovyarpos airas tis “Hpwdiddos, 
A reading ‘ which represents the girl as bearing her mother’s name and 
as the daughter of Antipas, can scarcely be anything but an error, even 
if a primitive one: her name was Salome and she was the grand-niece, 
not the daughter, of Antipas.’ In other cases in which WH. and RV. 
differ, Dr. Swete agrees with WHEL ; e. g. i 1, x 24, xiii 33. 

There are a few things which might be corrected in the next edition ; 
p. xliii, 1. 15, viii 35 should be vii 35 ; p. cii, 1. 28, ‘suspicion of their 
genuineness’ should be ‘ doubt as to their genuineness’; note on iii 28, 
1. 3, Le. * should be Le.*; note on viii 37, last line, iv 28 should be 
iv 29. On vi 19 it might be worth while to cite the provincialism ‘to 
have it in with’ (or ‘for’) ‘a man,’ i.e. ‘to be on bad terms or have 
a quarrel with him,’ as illustrating éveiyev airg. 

This notice has reached its full limits, but it gives only a poor idea of 
the wealth of learning and thoughtful comment to be found in Dr. Swete’s 
volume. Most readers of the JourNnaL probably possess it already. 
It is hoped that what has been said here will induce some of the 
minority to become acquainted with it and form a more adequate idea 
of it for themselves. 


A, PLUMMER. 
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A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE CHURCH 
HISTORY OF ZACHARIAS RHETOR. 


Die sogenannte Kirchengeschichte des Zacharias Rhetor, in deutscher 
Ubersetzung herausgegeben von K. AHRENS und G. Kricer. (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1899.) 


THIs important historical work, published in Land’s Anecdota 
Syriaca, vol. iii, in 1870, being for the most part untranslated, has 
until recently been of little use to historians and theologians. 
Drs. Kriiger and Ahrens have therefore done a great service in pub- 
lishing a German version, in which the whole work is included except 
the mythological portions of bks. 1 and 2, the description of Rome 
in bk. 10, and the epitome of Ptolemy’s geography in bk. 12. To 
this they have added a translation of Zachariah’s Life of Isaiah the 
Monk and the anonymous Life of Theodosius of Jerusalem, which are 
also contained in the third volume of the Anecdota. The task has 
been divided between the collaborators by Dr. Ahrens providing the 
translation and Dr. Kriiger the introduction and notes. The trans- 
lation is painstaking and literal, sometimes too much so to be intel- 
ligible, while Dr. Kriiger, with his profound knowledge of the church 
history of this period, has given us an exhaustive introduction and 
admirable illustrative and explanatory notes. A long list of textual 
emendations is appended, for the most part due to Drs. Hoffmann and 
Noldeke ; but, though Dr. Noldeke’s readings are said to be mostly 
derived from the MS, no attempt has been made to obtain a complete 
collation, which, considering the faulty character of the texts of Land 
and Mai, must be reckoned a serious blemish on the work. Not only 
is this the case with the London and Rome MSS, but no collation has 
been made even of the unedited Berlin MS of the Life of Isaiah. A less 
excusable omission is that in the letter of Proklos and the patristic 
citations of Timothy little or no attempt has been made to use the 
Greek for the correction or explanation of the Syriac, sentences being 
wrongly divided, presents confounded with preterites, and relatives with 
conjunctions in a way which a glance at the Greek would have made 
impossible. More than this, the text has sometimes been emended 
where the Greek shows it to be correct. Thus at p. *39, 1. 27, where 
the text has JLzssa> and the Greek omp\aio, Dr. Hoffmann’s |s>sa> 
is adopted, and at 47. 27, where the text has Los and the Greek pe6v- 
ovoay, Dr, Hoffmann’s Loy is substituted. The system of collaboration 
also has its inconveniences. Thus at p. xxxiv a chronological inference 
is based upon an impossible translation ; the difficulty which Dr. Kriger 
finds in his note on 41. 32 is due to the fact that, owing to the scribe 
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having omitted to write waseully in red ink, Dr. Ahrens has failed to 
notice that it is the heading of a citation’; and at 31. 7, Dr. Ahrens, by 
adopting a conjecture of Dr. Hoffmann, has turned a plain text into 
nonsense, while Dr. Kriiger shows by his note that he sees what the 
sense must be. Again, at 118. 5, a reference to the passage quoted 
in the note would have shown that 8yudo.v has its usual meaning of 
* bath.’ 

Certain other errors might have been avoided by a more thorough 
study of the author’s language. Thus at 215. 9, the expression yl 
bsyoaay JKXso is difficult, but a comparison with 235. 27 (Joo gel 
qo?) shows ‘nach dem Worte des Symbols*’ to be an incorrect 
rendering. Again, at *11. 18 (10. 26 L), a reference to 327. 16 L 
shows that J\s_X is right, and must not be changed, with Dr. Hoff- 
mann, to Jl-s\. 

At 76. 8 ff, a reference to the Greek text of the Henotikon (which 
Dr. Ahrens has consulted), ‘ ri é« cvppavias dofodroyiay re kai Aarpeiay quay 
émawobvros Kal éroipas Sexouevov,’ shows that was is active, and that 
a copula must be inserted after it. 

At 79. 30, Dr. Ahrens’ difficulty about the monk Romanus vanishes 
upon observing that there is a 9 before «sasseos, and the rendering 
should consequently be ‘monks of (the monasteries of) Romanus and 
Theodore.’ Theodore is therefore not the Bishop of Antinoe, as 
Dr. Kriiger supposes, but the founder of the well-known monastery at 
Gaza (cf. p. 131. 23). 

At 104. 5 ff, the passage which puzzles Dr. Ahrens is, I think, quite 
clear if we render ps. correctly. Besides the 400 who were to receive 
the tribute, a few of the general body also remained. oosas yo is 
therefore ‘and those who were with them,’ and there is no need to 
omit 9 with Dr. Hoffmann. 

I am wholly unable to understand why Dr. Ahrens at 122. 12, after 
‘jene zu verwerfenden Personen,’ adds the amazing explanation, ‘der 
Trinitat.’ The ‘reprobate persons’ are of course the Chalcedonian 
leaders. 

At 133. 33, Pe%Xe~ is surely not ‘etwas,’ which is almost meaning- 
less, but ‘one,’ ‘ with it’ being supplied from the previous clause. 

At 134. 9, I cannot understand why Jhaos (victory) is rendered 
*Unschuld,’ whereby the reference to Josh. vii is missed. 

At 136. 33, the strange statement that Vitalian had been brought up 
by Anastasius depends only on Dr. Noldeke’s emendation u>s, 
though surely the MS us420, ‘ reconciled to,’ makes much better sense. 

There is another strange case of missing a citation at 54. 9, where Dr. Ahrens 


finds a difficulty about a passage cited from 2 John. 
. 90Qa = Symbol in the technical sense is surely without authority. 
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Dr. Kriiger in his note here states that Vitalian was the emperor's 
nephew, a fact which is quite new to me, and for which no authority is 
given. 

A yet more extraordinary emendation is found at 141. 3. Here the 
text has the plain sentence: ‘The signature of the three patriarchs 
. . +, who have written and anathematized the Synod, is not dry (agy).’ 
Dr. Ahrens, however, adopts from Dr. Hoffmann‘ aes for agy, and 
renders ‘Wir werden weder die Unterschrift der drei Patriarchen . . 
empfangen,’ thus making Amantius say the very opposite of what the 
whole context shows his sentiments to have been. Again, at 213. 7, 
Dr. Hoffmann’s |Laa.,. is substituted for Jlaa.,., it not being noticed 
that the passage is a reference to Luke xi 8, where the latter word is 
found. At 191.14, Dr. Hoffmann’s correction is not only unnecessary, 
but makes the text ungrammatical. 

At 171. 9, I do not know whence Dr. Ahrens gets his rendering 
‘ Einwohner’ for Jyas. The word is no doubt corrupt, but no emen- 
dation is suggested. 

The passage 218. 34 ff is difficult, but Dr. Ahrens has made it 
unnecessarily so by rendering Jasco ‘Ebenbild.’ It is in fact Jlaso 
(death), preceded by 9, and the defective Lasc- must be read Lasa, 
not Lass. 

A reviewer, especially of a translation, is in a somewhat invidious 
position, since his task is necessarily almost confined to pointing out 
faults, which in a long and difficult work like this cannot be avoided by 
any one. Dr. Ahrens, however, has certainly succeeded in throwing 
light on many difficult passages; he is at his best in the military 
chapters, while in the purely theological portions he is least satisfactory. 
On Dr. Kriiger’s excellent notes I have few remarks to make. On 
46. 2, he seems to be in some confusion as to the two Gregories, 
apparently supposing Gregory of Nazianzos to be Basil’s brother. On 
222. 8, this letter of Severus is not that contained in Add. 14,602. To 
the note on 4. 21 it should be added that the gloss, ‘ native of the city 
of King Marcian,’ in Cod. Rom. is a misunderstanding of ‘bp. of 
Markianoupolis.’ On 256. 16, Joseph was the Nestorian Catholic of 
that name, whose date in Gregory Abu’l Farag’ agrees with our text. 

The numerous emendations, while often needless or worse, also 
include many admirable suggestions. For instance, on 338. 13’, 
Dr. Hoffmann’s ingenious \.)s05/ actually agrees with what is legible 
in the MS, wrongly read by Land, and on 260. 4, Dr. Ahrens’ Jase? 
(perhaps better oa\s09) at least makes good sense. Plausible also is 


! H.E-. iii, p. 95 ff. The first Monophysite primate seems to have been appointed 
in 559 (id. p. 99), and his title was not Catholic but Ma/ryono. 
* In the case of these readings the references are to Land’s text. 
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olaassoy at 313. 24. The MS readings, where they differ from 
Land’s text, are given in the translation by Dr. Hamilton and myself ; 
but a fresh study of the MS in connexion with the emendations given 
by Dr. Ahrens has revealed some cases which we had omitted, and 
I therefore take this opportunity of giving a list of such readings, as 
well as those contained in the parts of bks. 1 and 2, which are trans- 
lated by Dr. Ahrens, but not by us. 6. 16, the end of the word 
printed LaaSse is blotted and illegible; 7. 6 s\Nhay; 7.21 bN/; 
7. 23 was ; 8.1, there is a mark before Lox.>, which may denote an 
omission ; 8. 21 las®@kso; 10. 20 aancso; 13. I 57595 13-9 bore ; 
14. 23 J----hosm; 15. 24 biood~.-- 95; 16. 145 -- oO NO; 16. 
17 hose; 16. 20 oxo; 16. 25 bay; 17. 2 Jsasc(?); 17. 4 after 
Jloams> ins. laohy Janno; 17. 8 cbue; id. Magll/; 17. 10 3000) Nas 
“ o$5 17-13 powbl; 17. 16 Jlambsaso; id... 2 oom; 17. 21 
Lo yso? yeas (prob.); 18. 2 yo-l o.0s; 18.3 .-.-a0; 18.4 
obsolp dacs; 18. 10 oes07; 84. 9 wear; 85. 7 Kunal; 86. 
8 Jlow? waedo; 86. 11 app. od;a0, but with a point under the first 5 
obliterated; 107. 16 smasso; 111. 4 mdad; 111. 14 bby; 114. 16 

; 118. 13 mo,20/ ; 118. 25 Leoih ; 123. 26 lapses; 124. 24 bose; 
126. 11 Jhibwsas; 128. 24 bound; 129. 18 eta, eetGQ; 138. 21 
Sone; 145. 15 Jrondons/ ; 147.1 kxt,aco app. altered to luraso; 153. 
4 LXsaaso; 158. 22 S420; 161. 20 wood; 168. 17.0; 180. 2 
Jhobk 5 185. 23 yorrlo ; 187. 2 Jizmy; 196. 21 we altered to oo; 
201. 17 aanfensam; 205. 11 Jip; 208. 26 eaQI0 gaiohy ; 209. 7 
ol/, corr. to olly; 212. 13 Spo; 213. 2 Jets; 214. 6 Jegosrdro; 
230. 3 umsdlp; 248. 11 lusnw id0; 256. 17 loo; 257. 25 tek; 258. 
6 Woomdafor; 260. 4 bho; 263. 5 Jroosscnd/?; 263. 16 obasenaso ; 
283. 20 Jgaxo; 288. 5 awdao; 290. 25 Jlass99; 296. 3 ludSsoke ; 
300. 3 gindada; 316. 12 adslo; 325. 20 pam ps 5 326. 6 ainda ; 
338. 15 onasto. 


E. W. Brooks. 
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CHRONICLE 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


It is hard to judge correctly of the permanent value of books as they 
come out, but I cannot help believing that the first two upon my list 
are the most useful aids to the study of the Gospels that have appeared 
for some years. 

(1) Gustaf Dalman’s Worte Jesu was published in 1898 (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig), but it is not yet sufficiently known in England: indeed it 
is a matter of regret that it has not yet found an English translator. 
It is mainly concerned with the original Aramaic of our Lord’s sayings, 
and the senses in which the terms He used were employed in Jewish 
phraseology. This of course has been worked at before, but often by 
persons who did not possess the necessary linguistic and critical know- 
ledge. The merit of Dr. Dalman’s work rests first of all upon the very 
long and careful study of Jewish Aramaic literature by which he prepared 
himself for his main task: his Grammatik des Jiidisch-Palastinischen 
Aramiaisch is too well known to need praise here. But besides this, 
the method pursued in the Worte Jesu appears to me much more 
satisfactory than that usually employed. Dr. Dalman does not attempt 
to translate the Gospels, or even the sayings of Christ, into Aramaic. 
Those who have tried to do this are fatally hampered by questions 
connected with the literary style of the several Evangelists: if St. Mark 
can paraphrase Za/ithi cumi by ‘ Damsel, I say unto thee, arise,’ we are 
not likely to be successful in hitting upon the exact Aramaic equivalents 
which correspond to any given saying. Instead therefore of taking the 
sayings one by one as they stand, Dr. Dalman has busied himself with 
the retranslation of the phrases which express the ading ideas of the 
Gospel, such wichtige Begriffe as ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ ‘ Eternal 
Life,’ ‘the Son of Man,’ and all the various names for God and for the 
Messiah. Round names and expressions such as these, and not in any 
continuous argument, is grouped the thought of primitive Christianity : 
an accurate knowledge of the contemporary Jewish use of these terms 
goes far towards putting the student into the position of those to whom 
the Gospel was first preached. 
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It cannot be said that Dr. Dalman is always successful in his 
contentions; especially doubtful are parts of the long dissertation 
upon the meaning and original form of the title ‘the Son of Man’ 
(pp. 191-219), concerning which Professor A. A. Bevan’s article in the 
Critical Review for April, 1899, pp. 140-150, should be consulted *. 
On the other hand the articles upon 6 etAoyyrés, 7 Suvayis, 6 Eytos (pp. 
163-167), and on Amen (p. 185 ff), may be singled out as particularly 
admirable. 

(2) Horae Synopticae, by the Rev. Sir J. C. Hawkins (Clarendon 
Press, 1899), puts into the hand of the student in a singularly clear and 
attractive form what the author (p. 177) modestly calls ‘a collection of 
materials.’ But in the case of a complicated literary problem, such as 
the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, the adequate presentation 
of the facts is essential. Sir John Hawkins tabulates the peculiarities of 
the three Gospels and discusses their agreements and differences. But 
what especially distinguishes Horae Synopticae is the intelligent manner 
in which the literary procedure of the several Evangelists is looked at : 
it is not assumed when St. Matthew ceases verbally to agree with 
St. Mark that the difference was always due to the use of a fresh 
‘source.’ 

The main results to which Sir John Hawkins comes are (i) that our 
St. Mark, and not an Ur-Marcus, was the main source used by the First 
and Third Evangelists for the framework of their Gospels: the sections 
of Mt. and Lc. which are peculiar to themselves show a literary style 
of their own different from the main stock, while on the other hand the 
peculiarities of Mc. are also the peculiarities of the main stock. But 
(ii) by the same argument we learn that the author of the ‘ We ’-sections 
in the Acts was also the compiler of the Third Gospel and the Book of 
Acts: ‘Is it not,’ says Sir John Hawkins (p. 150), ‘utterly improbable 
that the language of the original writer of the “ We”-sections should 
have chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the 
language of the subsequent compiler [of the Third Gospel] than with 
that of Matthew or Mark??’ 

(3) Mr. H. S. Cronin’s Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus, better known 
as cod. N of the Gospels (Texts and Studies, v 4), is an edition of the 
182 newly found leaves of that famous MS, together with the 45 
previously known and the variants of the sister codex Rossanensis (3). 


’ On p. 118, line 9, in the discussion upon évrds ipay (Le. xvii 21), there is 
a misprint : the Peshitta has pax 125, not prnya as in S and C. 

® The table on p.174 of remarkable agreements between Mt. and Lec. not 
shared by Mc. contains several numbers which are somewhat doubtful on textual 
grounds (e. g. Nos. [2], 3,9). Moreover, all our knowledge of the Second Gospel 
goes back to a copy which was mutilated at the end, and may therefore have had 
some other faults. 
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Mr. Cronin has prefaced his edition by a very careful introduction, in 
which he traces the history of the MS as far as it is possible to do so, 
and examines its textual character'. The chief value of N and & to the 
textual critic is that they appear to represent the text of the Gospels 
most in vogue at Constantinople in the age of Justinian, just as the 
fragments of Z and R give that current in Egypt about the same time. 

(4) Mr. P. M. Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria 
(Texts and Studies, v 5) is a collection of Clement’s quotations from 
the Gospels and the Acts. The text of all the quotations has been 
verified in the various single MSS upon which our knowledge of Clement 
ultimately depends, and the necessary corrections and additions to 
Tischendorf’s apparatus pointed out. The general result is that Clement, 
our oldest witness from Alexandria, used in the Gospels a ‘ Western’ 
text, akin to D and the Latins rather than to the Old Syriac. In the 
Acts, on the other hand, the ‘Western’ element is not so marked. 
Clement was in any case a bad quoter from the point of view of those 
who wish to reconstruct his Bible. 

(5) Freiherr von der Goltz’s Zine texthritische Arbeit des 10'™ besw. 
6" Jahrhunderts (Texte und Unters. N. F. ii 4, 1899) is an account of 
the MS numbered 184 B 64 at the Laura on Mount Athos. It is 
a tenth-century minuscule originally containing the whole N. T. except 
the Gospels, but the Apocalypse is now missing. What gives the MS 
its exceptional value is that it appears to be the best surviving copy 
of a recension of the Pauline Epistles independent of the Euthalian 
edition, in fact a recension which actually claims to have been corrected 
to or copied from the text as given in Origen’s commentaries *. 

This discovery opens out many interesting questions. In the first 
place, it explains the process by which certain cursives, of which the best 
known are 47 and the margin of 67 (i.e. 67**), come by their good and 
rare readings ; for these MSS also belong to the same recension as 
Athous Laurae 184 B 64, so that the commentaries of Origen are the 
ultimate source of their peculiarities*. But even more important is 
the light which it seems to throw upon the process by which the old 
unrevised xown of the N. T. dropped out. Dr. Hort (Jnirod. § 193) 
speaks of the sudden collapse of the Western text after Eusebius as 


* In an appendix he gives a much-needed recollation of the text of 2?¢ in 
St. Mark. 

? See the subscription to the Pauline Epp. given by von der Goltz, pp. 7, 8. 
The commentaries of Origen, like those of Lightfoot and St. Augustine, consisted 
of text and notes: it must have been fairly easy to copy out the Biblical text alone, 
especially if in their original form a full quotation was given at the beginning of 
each tome, as is still the case in Orig. in Joh. tom. x init. 

* Among the readings thus attested are the omission of é ’Epéow in Eph. i 1, and 
the variant xopis Geov for xapi7: Geod in Heb. ii 9. 
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a ‘most remarkable fact’: it is somewhat less incomprehensible if the 
texts issued from the most famous of Christian libraries were based not 
upon their oldest MSS, but upon the authority of Origen. 

Before leaving this subject I should like to point out that the remains 
of a somewhat similar critical work is found in cod. 2P¢ (Greg. 565) of 
the Gospels, as may be seen from the facsimile given in Belsheim’s 
edition, but in this instance the connexion seems to be with Jerusalem, 
not Caesarea. Moreover the textual character of the several members 
of the group which has the colophons found in 2?¢ is so diverse, that the 
problem of how that valuable ninth-century minuscule came to preserve 
its remarkable and ancient text of St. Mark remains unsolved. 

(6) Dr. P. Corssen’s Bericht iiber die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen, 
a ‘Sonderabdruck’ from the Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft for 1899 (ii), is the most convenient and 
up-to-date general account of the Latin versions of the Old and New 
Testament that has yet appeared. The author begins by frankly 
confessing that he is giving his personal views, and not a colourless 
array of other people’s opinions, but Dr. Corssen’s readers will not 
quarrel with him on this account. Among the few points upon which 
he fails to carry conviction with the present writer is his objection to the 
orthographical variants in ‘Wordsworth and White’ (p. 71): surely it is 
a practical convenience to possess these variants in the apparatus to the 
Latin Bible, because (among other reasons) it is so easy to hunt up all 
the spellings of a particular word with the help of a concordance. 

On pp. 8-15 the reader will find an interesting discussion upon the 
beginnings of the Latin version. Dr. Corssen is inclined to carry back 
the earliest Latin translations into the second century, but, as he says, ‘Auf 
festen Boden gelangen wir, wenn wir uns zu Cyprian wenden.’ I cannot 
disguise from myself the fact that I am becoming less and less convinced 
of the existence of a Latin version before the days of St. Cyprian. The 
strongest single argument, viz. the occurrence of the phrase é« ris »ndvos 
rou xpeorod in the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons’, proves 
indeed that the letter was written originally in Latin, and that the Greek 
translator (? Eusebius) sometimes missed the Scriptural allusions; but 
it is another matter to assume the use of a formal Latin version. Those 
who are inclined to deny the existence of the Latin Bible before the 
middle of the third century do not suppose that Latin Christians were 
altogether ignorant of the Scriptures, but that they were translated orally 
as occasion arose, much as the Armenian Churches used Syriac for very 


many years, and as seems to have been done in Palestine in the time of 
Eusebius. 


1 First pointed out by Canon Armitage Robinson in his edition of Perpetua and 
Felicitas (Corssen, p. 11). 
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On this subject (7) Haussleiter’s three articles in the Zheologisches 
Literaturblatt for April 6, 13, and 20, 1900, called Zwansig Predigten 
Nowatians, may well be consulted. Dr. Haussleiter, as the title shows, 
has accepted Carl Weyman’s theory that the newly found Zvactatus 
Origenis published by P. Batiffol are really homilies by Novatian 
himself. He further is inclined to believe that even in Novatian’s time 
no Latin version of the Bible was current in the Roman Church. 


F, C. B. 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 


Vol. xviii of the Analecta Bollandiana (1899) contains the following 
texts :—Miracula beati Francisci, by Thomas de Celano, with an elaborate 
critical introduction : it is yet another of the primitive Franciscan docu- 
ments brought to light in our day (pp. 81-176). Acta graeca SS. Davidis, 
Symeonis, et Georgii Mytilenae in Insula Lesbo (saec. viii-ix; pp. 209-59). 
Vita venerabilis Lukardis monialis ordinis Cisterciensis in Superiore 
Wimaria (pp. 305-67). 

Besides the texts there are a number of discussions, historical, critical, 
polemical, the most considerable being that on Saints d’Istrie et de 
Dalmatie (pp. 369-411); it is for the most part a résumé of the 
hagiographical results of excavations at Salona and Parenzo. There is 
also a study on the Author and Sources of the Passion of SS. Gorgonius 
and Dorotheus (pp. 1-21). Among the lesser notes those of most 
general interest are a page of textual emendations in the Acts of 
Apollonios, by Max Bonnet (p. 50); and an attempt to determine 
exactly St. Jerome’s birthplace (p. 260). 

The Bulletin des Publications hagiographiques is one of the most 
useful features of the Amalecta Bollandiana; in it new books and 
articles touching on hagiographical subjects, in the widest sense, are 
subjected to a frank and sometimes trenchant criticism, works of 
science, of vulgarization, and of piety being carefully distinguished. 
The number of works thus dealt with amounted to 228 in the year. The 
most important appear to be the Ethiopic texts edited by Dr. Wallis 
Budge, Zhe Contendings of the Apostles and the Lady Meaux MS; 
Nilles, Kalendarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis ; 
Ladeuze, Etude sur le cenobitisme pakhomien (an excellent and thoroughly 
critical piece of work); Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum apocrypha, ii 1; 
Diirrwachter, Die Gesta Caroli Magni der Regensburger Schottenlegende ; 
and Loofs, Zustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basilius-Briefe 
(cf. Theologische Literaturzeitung, No. 25). 
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English hagiology was but poorly represented last year; the only 
contributions noticed are: a new edition (by Thurston) of Dalgairns’ 
Life of S. Stephen Harding; a Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, by 
Frances de Paravicini ; and three or four articles in periodicals, whereof 
one, Zarly Scottish Saints, by Dom Barrett (Dudlin Review), is highly 
spoken of. 

Attached to each number of the Axa/ecta is an instalment of the 
Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum graecorum bibliothecae Vaticanae, 
with separate pagination, to form a volume by itself (now complete, 
Pp. 324). 

The Bollandists have in hand a still more important catalogue: 
during the year appeared fasciculi 2 and 3 (pp. 225-687) of their 
great Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina antiquae et mediae aetatis, 
intended to be a complete catalogue of lives of saints and hagio- 
graphical documents of all kinds, written in Latin, up to the sixteenth 
century. The work when completed will deal with some 8,000 docu- 
ments, and will extend to 1,200 pages; it has now reached the end 
of the letter I. During the last ten or twelve years the Bollandists 
have devoted themselves largely to such work of cataloguing. 

Of works not mentioned in the Avadecta I notice Acta SS. Confessorum 
Guriae et Shamonae exarata Syriaca lingua a Theophilo Edesseno anno 
Christi 297, edited with a Latin version by Rahmani (the editor of 
the Zestamentum Domini); a monograph on St. Bruno, by Lobbel, 
in the series of Kirchengeschichtliche Studien of Knopfler, Schrors, and 
Sdralek ; S. Agnese nella tradizione e nella legenda, by Franchi, from 
Herder’s Rémische Quartalschrift, an investigation which leaves little 
of St. Agnes beyond her personality; S. Antoine de Padoue: sa vie 
selon le ms. de son compagnon, Fra Luca, by Dhanys—if well done 
(I have not seen it), this ought to be a contribution to early Franciscan 
history, which is now attracting so much attention. In this connexion 
it may be worth recording that a controversy is going on concerning 
the Speculum Perfectionis ; some good authorities hesitate to accept it 
for what Sabatier claims it to be, viz. the first ‘Legend’ of the saint, 
written by Fra Leone, his favourite disciple. LErbes’ Zodestage der 
Apostel Paulus und Petrus (Texte und Untersuchungen) belongs to 
the domain of chronology rather than hagiology. 

The second volume of Duchesne’s Fastes épiscopaux de [ancienne 
Gaule has appeared during the year; and alongside of it may be 
named Savio’s Gii antichi Vescovi d Italia, a work akin in scope and 
spirit, a substantial volume of which, dealing with Northern Italy, 
is spoken of in the highest terms by the Bollandists. Similar informa- 
tion regarding England, too, has been supplied by Searle’s Anglo-Saxon 
bishops, kings, and nobles. Quite recently Hans Achelis has published 
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an important study on the Martyrology—Die Martyrologien, thre 
Geschichte und ihr Wert. 

Finally may be mentioned two groups of articles in the sixth and 
seventh volumes of Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopddie, chiefly useful 
on account of their very full bibliographical information. The most 
considerable is Zockler’s article of 25 pp. on Franz von Assisi; 
Bonwetsch writes on Gregor der Wunderthiter, Loofs on Gregor 
von Nazianz and Gregor von Nyssa, and Walther on Pope Gregor J: 
it is a surprise to find in such a quarter the Acts of St. Placidus used 
as a serious historical source (p. 80). 

On the whole it may be said that, while some valuable adminicula 
have been contributed to the apparatus of the science, no purely hagio- 
graphical work of first importance was produced in 1899. 


E. C. BUTLER. 


LITURGICA. 


Dr. RiETSCHL of Leipzig has issued in two fasciculi the first volume 
of his Lehrbuch der Liturgik (Berlin 1899, 1900). After an introduc- 
tion on the idea, the method, and the form of Liturgics, in the first 
section he deals with the principles of public worship, with special 


reference to the Lutheran in contrast with the Catholic conception of it. 
The second section is historical, and treats first of the apparatus of 
worship, the architectural development of church buildings, the orna- 
ments both of churches and ministers, and the organization of time in 
the ecclesiastical year; and then of the history of the Liturgy and its 
several local developments, down to the present ; and of ecclesiastical 
music. The third section is ‘critical and regulative,’ and has special 
reference to practical questions in the Lutheran Church. So far as 
I can at present judge, it is an excellent manual and none the worse for 
being written from a definite point of view and with some practical 
reference. It is lucid and reasonable, learned and full of matter, and 
serves as a guide to a large mass of literature. The account of the 
Anglican rite is a distinct improvement on some continental descrip- 
tions, and its mistakes are not of importance. It is gratifying to learn 
(p. 17) that a complete edition of the German Xirchenordnungen of 
the sixteenth century, by Prof. Sehling of Erlangen, is in the press, 
which, it may be hoped, will supplant Richter’s rather irritating work. 
Dr. Rietschl’s second volume is to treat of the ‘ Occasional Offices.’ 
The publication of the third volume completes Mgr. Magani’s Antica 
liturgia romana (Milan 1897-99). The first volume contains a review 
of the origin and history of liturgies in general and of their classifica- 
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tion, with appendices on the Ambrosian rite, in which Duchesne’s view 
of the origin of the Gallican rite is rejected, and the originally Roman 
character of the Ambrosian is maintained. The second volume has 
a short review of the early history of the Canonical Hours, followed 
by a detailed exposition of the Liturgy. The third volume treats of 
the accessories of the Liturgy, viz. ‘ officials,’ i.e. the ecclesiastical 
orders ; ‘sacred places,’ i.e. churches and their ornaments; the sacred 
vestments ; the ‘times assigned to the Liturgy,’ i.e. the division of the 
ecclesiastical year; and lastly, ‘functions annexed to the Liturgy,’ i.e. 
penance, unction, matrimony, the consecration of virgins, and funeral 
rites. The work is industrious and covers a good deal of ground ; but 
it seems to be tedious and rather unreadable; and an allusion to S. Fir- 
milian of Caesarea as ‘l’ardente Vescovo africano,’ ‘il povero Vescovo,’ 
is perhaps a straw which shows which way the wind blows. 

In Le Sacramentarium Triplex de Gerbert (Paris 1900), a reprint of 
an article in the Revue des Bibliotheques, Nov.-Dec. 1899, Dom P. Cagin 
of Solesmes criticizes in some detail the work of Gerbert in the first 
volume of Monumenta veteris liturgiae Alemannicae, in which he com- 
pared the text of a composite Gelasian, Gregorian, and Ambrosian 
Sacramentary—the ‘codex Sangallensis olim nunc Turicensis’—with 
the Rheinau and St. Gallen ‘Gelasian.’ Dom Cagin’s criticism is in fact 
a detailed justification of the summary criticism passed by Mr. Wilson 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Ge/asian Sacramentary. The 
MS of Gerbert’s composite Sacramentary has hitherto been searched 
for in vain. It was supposed with great probability to have been 
among the MSS carried from St. Gallen to Ziirich on the plunder of 
the Monastery by the forces of Ziirich and Bern in 1712; and in 
Scherrer’s catalogue of the St. Gallen MSS in 1875, it was incidentally 
but mistakenly stated to be the Ziirich codex C. 389. Dom Cagin’s 
criticism of Gerbert is only a preface to the announcement that he 
has at length succeeded in running the MS to ground. Acting on the 
suggestion of a passing note of his colleague Dom Mocquereau, with 
some difficulty he identified it in MS C. 43 of the City Library in the 
Wasserkirche at Ziirich. 

It is late, but perhaps not too late, to record the appearance of 
Dr. Julius Smendt’s brochure, Kelchspendung und Kelchversagung in der 
abendlindischen Kirche (Gottingen 1898). This is a careful study of 
the history of the withdrawal of the chalice from the assistants, of the 
use of unconsecrated wine as a furificatio oris after Communion, and 
of allied rites, such as the nuptial cup and eulogiae, especially in 
German usage. Dr. Smendt does not appear to have noticed that the 
Abyssinians still ‘purify their mouth’ with water administered after 
Communion in both kinds. 
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It is a pleasure to notice that in the current number of the Revue 
Bénédictine (Maredsous, Juillet 1900) Dom Germain Morin publishes 
the paper he read before the recent Archaeological Congress in Rome, 
in which he states with characteristic lucidity and grace and precision 
the grounds of his brilliant suggestion that the so-called Canons of 
Hippolytus are to be identified with the "Emerodi rots év ‘Poyy diaxomey 
éa ‘Immodkvrov mentioned by Eusebius (7. Z. vi 46 § 5) as among the 
extant works of St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and are therefore not a 
Roman code at all, but Egyptian. In spite of Dom Morin’s modesty, 
one is tempted to say at once that the mere statement amounts to 
a demonstration ; it at least shifts the onus probandi. 

The Genius of the Roman Rite (1899) and Kyrie eleison: a Liturgical 
Consultation (1900) are two interesting pamphlets by Mr. Edmund 
Bishop. The first is a more or less popular exposition of the ‘soberness 
and sense’ of the Roman genius as illustrated by the original simplicity 
of the Roman rite and the contrast between the pure Roman element 
and the imported Gallican element, which together make up the present 
composite Roman rite. The second is a careful and learned investiga- 
tion of the origin of the Ayrie eleison and its adoption in the West, 
which, if not wholly convincing, is illuminating and useful. 

The Henry Bradshaw Society issued three volumes in 1899. The 
Processional of the Nuns of Chester, edited by Dr. Wickham Legg, is 
printed from a MS at Bridgewater House belonging to the Earl of 
Ellesmere, which seems formerly to have belonged to the Benedictine 
Nunnery of St. Mary in Chester. Its contents have affinity with the 
Sarum and York Processionals, with a preference for the former; and 
in some respects it seems to be eclectic. A feature of the book, which 
according to Dr. Legg’s preface it shares with other Processionals, and 
especially with Brigittine books, is the presence of vernacular rubrics. 
Appended is a supplement of English hymns and prayers. Of more 
importance is the reprint of the editio princeps of the Missale Romanum 
of 1474, edited by Dr. Lippe of Aberdeen. This edition, which is 
mentioned by Brunet, but not in Mr. Weale’s Bibliographia liturgica, 
was printed at Milan, and the present reprint is from a copy in the 
Ambrosiana. A second volume is promised, which is to contain 
a collation of more than twelve editions of the unreformed missal. 
Thus we shall possess in a compassable shape the materials for studying 
in detail the character and extent of the reform of Pius V. The 
Coronation Book of Charles V of France, edited by Mr. Dewick, is a 
superb edition of a French Coronation Order. The MS, from which it 
is taken, was written in 1365, very soon after the coronation of Charles V, 
and added to the Royal Library. On the dispersion of the Library 
on the death of Charles VI in 1423, the book apparently remained in 
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the hands of the Regent, the Duke of Bedford. It is not heard of 
again till it appears bound up with an English Pontifical in the col- 
lection of Sir R. Cotton, where Selden had access to it, and printed 
a large part of the text in the second edition of Zi#/es of Honor in 1631. 
It is now with the rest of the Cottonian collection in the British 
Museum (Tib. B. viii). Mr. Dewick has printed the text of the Corona- 
tion Order in two columns, large 4to, with an introduction, copious 
notes, and reproductions of all the miniatures, representing the successive 
movements in the coronations of the king and queen, all of them in 
black and white, and a selection of seven also in colours. The most 
important section of the Introduction exhibits the curious vicissitudes 
in the relations between French and English Coronations in their 
development from the eighth century onwards ; thus supplementing 
Dr. Legg’s account of the growth of the English Order in his edition of 
the Westminster Missal. 

The Alcuin Club produced two volumes of ‘Collections’ in 1899. 
The first, English Altars from Illuminated MSS, edited by Mr. St. John 
Hope, is a collection of fourteen plates, of which the first twelve contain 
collotype reproductions of some thirty-four miniatures representing the 
form and furniture of English altars from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century, and the last two reproduce the drawings of the high altar and 
the Islip Chapel in the Abbey of Westminster from Abbot Islip’s Obit 
roll, all with descriptive notes by the editor. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that in none of them has the altar yet become the mere adjunct and 
basis of an array of ornaments, such as it has tended to become since 
the sixteenth century. The second collection, edited by Mr. Frere, 
consists of collotype reproductions of the miniatures illustrating the 
Mass in the Zxfosition de la Messe, which is inserted in the legend for 
Corpus Christi in Jean de Vignay’s French translation of the Golden 
Legend, and contained in the Fitzwilliam Museum MS 22, of about 
the year 1480. Th: pictures form a valuable series of illustrations of 
the ceremonial of the Mass according to the Pre-Tridentine Roman Use. 
The text of the Zxfosition, an explanation of the prayers of the Mass in 
part founded on Durandus, is also given, together with four other 
descriptions of the Mass, viz. that of the Zay Folks Mass Book, origin- 
ally descriptive of the Use of Rouen; an English Zveatise of the Manner 
and Mede of the Mass; Lydgate’s Merita missae ; and Becon’s Disp/ay- 
ing of the Popish Mass, of course with the omission of that worthy’s 
profane obscenities. 

Three excellent works on the Book of Common Prayer have to be 
recorded. First, Mr. Maude’s History of the Book of Common Prayer 
in the Oxford Church Text Books (Rivingtons, 1899). After a chapter 
on the external history of the Book and its revisions, its several sections 
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are dealt with under the heads of the Liturgy (including the Litany), 
the Daily Office, the Occasional Offices and the Ordinal, and a further 
chapter treats of the Scottish Liturgy ; and an appendix of Additional 
Notes gives the familiar passages from Pliny and St. Justin Martyr, 
a translation of the Sarum Canon, an account of varieties of Eucharistic 
doctrine, and recommendations of books for further study. The several 
rites, naturally with especial emphasis on the Liturgy and the Divine 
Service, are traced back to their ultimate sources, and their development 
is sketched from the first days onwards. The little book is full and 
compact, and up to date. Mr. Pullan’s History of the Book of Common 
Prayer in the Oxford Library of Practical Theology (Longmans, 1900) 
is on the same lines, but larger in scale; and on this scale it will 
probably take its place as the best book on its subject. Notably it is 
lively and readable, which is not always the case with treatises on the 
Prayer Book. And it is characteristically marked by curious incidental 
information, e.g. the note on the wedding-ring (p. 222), and the 
notes on Celtic matters which occur now and again. Appendix D on 
the Black Rubric is important: Mr. Pullan has discovered, in the 
library of his own College, proof that the alteration in the wording in 
1661 was deliberate, and was intended to alter the sense. There is 
a careful and very full chronological table, and an index which is also of 
the nature of a glossary. The third work, the Bishop of Edinburgh’s 
Workmanship of the Prayer Book in the Churchman’s Library (Methuen, 
1899), is of a different character. It is a study of the sources of the 
Prayer Book and their literary treatment in its compilation. Its aim, 
speaking generally—and this description scarcely exhausts its interest— 
is to mark the difficulties with which Cranmer was confronted and the 
skill and subtlety with which they were overcome, to trace the sources 
of certain characteristics which demand explanation, and to point out 
certain defects and literary flaws where improvement is possible. The 
Bishop’s suggested improvements, whether in the way of supplement, 
e.g. by permissive usage, or of literary emendation, will scarcely meet 
with universal acceptance ; but our thanks are due for an interesting 
and careful and graceful piece of work. In one point he has arrived at 
a new and important result—which seems to be quite demonstrative, in 
spite of a certain modesty with which he states it: he has discovered 
the origin of the last paragraph of the English of the Media vita, which 
has hitherto been a puzzle. He shows it to be the result of successive 
amplifications, occasioned by literary exigencies, through Luther’s para- 
phrase Mitten wir im Leben sein of 1524, and Coverdale’s metrical trans- 
lation of it Jn the myddest of our lyvynge in his Goostly Psalmes and 
Spiritual Songs published some time before 1539. It may be noticed 
that neither Mr. Maude nor the Bishop of Edinburgh does adequate 
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justice to Cranmer’s indebtedness to Luther’s Litany of 1529; with 
Mr. Pullan it is different. ‘ 

To Some Principles and Services of the Prayer Book historically con- 
sidered, edited by Dr. Wickham Legg (Rivingtons, 1899), Mr. Cuthbert 
Atchley contributes an essay, which so far as available material goes 
seems to be exhaustive, on the varied ceremonial use of lights in 
England in 1548. Mr. J. N. Comper contributes a paper on the 
structure and garniture of the ideal English Gothic sanctuary, from the 
point of view of an architect and an artist, who of course also recognizes 
what a church exists for. And Dr. Legg himself adds two essays ; one 
a castigation of the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872, and its 
simple negation of the principles, both explicitly laid down and actually 
embodied, in the Prayer Book, with further remarks on modern attempts 
at liturgical composition, and on the frequent indecency of recitation in 
church : the second on the ‘Regalism of the Prayer Book,’ distinguish- 
ing it from Erastianism, and defending the frequent petitions for the 
Sovereign in the English Rite on the ground of precedent, ancient and 
modern. The assimilation of the Order of the Coronation to that of 
Episcopal Consecration, to which Dr. Legg draws attention, is to be 
remarked. 


F. E. B. 
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ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, A New Translation, with a Brief 
Analysis. By W.G. RUTHERFORD, Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 
PILOT.—‘ Small as the volume is, it has very much to say, not only to professed students of the 
New Testament, but also to the ordinary reader of the Bible. ... The layman who buys the book will 
be grateful to one who helps him to realise that this perplexing Epistle “ was once a plain letter con- 
cerned with a theme which plain men might understand.” ’ 
THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1898-99. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. By the Ven. JAMEs M. WILSON, M.A., 
Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—‘ They peat, in a fresh and vigorous fashion, the ideas of an able and earnest 


mind on the deepest of all Theological subjects. ... Stated with such sincerity and conviction as to 
claim the respect and attentive consideration of all students of theology.’ 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. Analysis and Examination Notes by the 
Rev. G. W. GARROD, B.A., Principal of the Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training 
College. Crown 8vo, 35. net. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW .—‘This book consists of a clear ‘short analysis,” an 
elaborate and excellent “ detailed analysis,” pithy notes on the text of the Epistle, and some introduc- 


tory notes on the various matters relating to the — about which it is likely that questions would 
be asked in an examination. All this work has been carried out with great care and accuracy, and 
with admirable clearness.’ 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes by the 
Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A., Principal of the Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training 
College. Crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—‘ The book is carefully written and printed, and should prove of great service to 


those for whom it is meant.’ 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT considered in 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, 1864, on the Foundation of 
the late Rev. JoHN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By THomMas DEHANY 


BERNARD, M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot and Canon of Wells. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARE. " The Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. By the Rev. Prof. H. B. SweTe,D.D. With Maps. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 

CHURCH TIMES.—‘ Reflects the greatest credit upon the scholarship, as well as the theological 
and historical knowledge, even of a Regius Professor of Divinity.’ 

A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Professor FRIEDRICH 
Bass, Dr.Phil., D.Th., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. Translated by HENRY St. JoHN 
THACKERAY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 145. net. 

TIMES.—‘ Will probably become the standard book of reference for those students who enter upon 
minute grammatical study of the language of the New Testament.’ 

PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By Professor FRIEDRICH BLass, Dr.Phil., 
D.Th., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.--' On the whole, Professor Blass’s new book seems to us an important contribution 
to — . ++ It will stimulate inquiry, and will open up fresh lines of thought to any serious 
student. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE IN GREEE, after the Westcott and 
Hort Text. Edited, with Parallels, Illustrations, various Readings, !and Notes, 
by the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-President of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
Demy 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

ATHENAEUM.—‘A valuable contribution to the study of the Gaagete. - ++ A book which 


deserves and will well repay the attention of all students of the Gospe . - We can strongly 
recommend the book for its thoroughness, its sound scholarship, its great accuracy, and its honest 


and manly spirit.’ 

BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 

THE FIEST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER, I.1.—II.17. The Greek Text, with 
Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Additional Notes, by the late F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.— This fragment is of great price. Every judgment it contains is 
weighty, every note is fertile.’ 

VILLAGE SEEMONS IN OUTLINE. By the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
Hort, D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—' The value of the book is that it aires materials for qqpraaion upon courses of 
a P 


instruction which are very much wanted in the village pulpits, not to say in all parts of the Church of 
England. . . . May be used so as to strengthen the teaching power of a clergyman in a very profitable 
manner.’ 
CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. By F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—'‘ They are perfect of their kind, and it has been a real 
intellectual treat to read them.’ 
THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA, A Course of Lectures on the Early History and 
Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four Sermons. By F. J. A. Horr, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ A commentary which is packed with thought, and is the expression of the mature 
convictions of a profound scholar and critic.’ 





THE STUDENT'S LIFE OF PAUL. By Professor GzorGe HOLLEY GILBERT, 
Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GUARDIAN.—'‘Serviceable and interesting. . . . So far as we can see Dr. Gilbert has not 
omitted any salient detail in the facts of St. Paul's life.’ 

THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF JESUS. By Greorce HoLiey Gupert, Ph.D., 
D.D., Iowa Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LITERATURE.—‘ Meets a need. . . . Dr. Gilbert has accomplished a far from easy task with 
eat skill and with unfailing reverence. We cordially commend the book to the notice of all 
impartial students.’ 

THE REVELATION OF JESUS. A Study of the Primary Sources of Christianity. 
By Professor GEORGE HOLLey GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. Author of ‘The Student's 
Life of Jesus.’ Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.—‘ We would we had more such studies, For besides the natural 
ability and spiritual insight which every writer must begin with who works here, there is the combina- 


tion of fearless research and profound reverence which must be together present at every step if the 
study of the life of Christ is to produce any true result.’ 
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BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 

THE APOCALYPSE: An Introductory Study of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
Being a Presentment of the Structure of the Book and of the Fundamental Principles 
of its Interpretation. By EDWARD WHITE BENSON. Super-royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—'The Apocalypse is a book which depends much on careful translation and editing, 
and on the clear yo of its parts and their sequence, its actors, speakers and scenes. Arch- 
bishop Benson did this, it is needless to say, admirably. Besides five most valuable essays he gives us 


a new translation. . . . The translation is, happily, the most finished part of the Archbishop's “‘ Study," 
and. . . from his fine and discriminating Greek scholarship, of the utmost value to the student.’ 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON (sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). 
By his son ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. With numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations. In Two Vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, Bishop of Lincoln. A Contribution to the Religious, 
Political, and Intellectual History of the Thirteenth Century. By FRANcIS SEYMOUR 
STEVENSON, M.P. 8vo, 10s, net. 

GUARDIAN.—' It is, indeed, a welcome change from the hasty, ill-considered, second-hand com- 
pilations, with which historical students are too familiar, to turn to the elaborate, careful, and 
thoroughly original investigation of the life of the great Bishop of Lincoln in the thirteenth century 
which we owe to the industry and insight of Mr. F. S. Stevenson. . . . Unquestionably a book of solid 
and permanent value.’ 

CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW .—‘A very valuable book . . . Divine Immanence is likely 


to — of great service to Christian truth. It combines, to a remarkable extent, profound thought 
and clear expression. It is throughout written in an interesting style.’ 


THE RISE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By David SAVILLE Muzzey, B.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, 55. 
CHURCH GAZETTE.—' The essay is clear, scholarly, and readable, and affords easy insight 
into the contemporary condition of things.’ 
NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS. EDITED BY SHAILER MATHEWS. 


A HISTORY OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.— Really admirable.* 
A HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE (175 B.C.—70A.D.). 
By Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, A.M. With Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


_CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—‘Valuable and illuminating in the extreme. . . . We hope the series 
will have a great success.’ 





THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. 


Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Introduction, by J. W. MAcKAIL, M.A. In Eight 
Volumes. Globe 8vo, 55. each. 


Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—II Samuel. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. III. I Kings—Esther. Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 

Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


GUARDIAN.—'‘ In this form the Bible becomes as easy to read as any other book, and if only 
the experiment is once made they will find it at least as interesting as any other book.’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SPIRITUAL SACRIFICE AND HOLY COMMUNION: Seven Sermons preached 
during the Lent of 1867. With Notes. By the late Canon T. L. Kincssury, M.A, 
With a Memoir by a member of his family and the Bishop of Salisbury, and a Biblio- 
graphy of his printed writings. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“The Notes to the Sermons are worthy of attention, particularly, as the Bishop of Sali 


points out, for their account of the Jewish Paschal ceremonies and their relation to the Eucharist.’— 
Belfast News Letter. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL’S PIRST TRIAL. An Enquiry into the circum- 
stances under which the Epistle to the Philippians was written. By RocKssoRouGH 


R. SMITH, B.A., ‘ Jeremie’ Septuagint and ‘Carus’ Greek Testament Prizeman. 
Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. net. 


‘A young Cambridge scholar of whose book we may hope in time to see more. . . . He has 
handled the subject neatly.'—Saturday Review. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich, 
by Thomas of Monmouth. Now first edited from the unique MS., with an Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes by AuGustus Jgssopp, D.D., and MONTAGUE 
RHODES JAMES, Litt.D. Illustrated with five plates and a map. pp. Ixxxvii + 303. 
1896. Royal 8vo. (Pub. 18s.) gs. 

‘The long-lost life of St. William of Norwich is a unique contribution to English Hagi hy, 
and indeed to Hagiography in general. It is the starting-point (and this should be carefull noted) in 
the History of the myth of Jewish ritual murders. Its importance, moreover, as an original document 
illustrating the religious history of England in the twelfth century is not likely to be overlooked or 
underrated.’—Preface. 

STATUTES OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. Arranged by the late HENRY 
BRADSHAW. With Illustrative Documents. Edited by CHR. WORDSWORTH. 
Part I. Containing the complete text of ‘ Liber Niger,’ with Mr. Bradshaw’s Memo- 
randums. pp. xxiv+ 460. Part II. 2 vols. Containing early Customs of Lincoln, 
Awards, Novum Registrum, &c., with documents of Salisbury, York, Lichfield, 
Hereford, and Truro. pp. ccxe + 160, xxvi+ 161-957. Together 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
1892-7. (Pub. £25. 2s. 6d.) 18s. 

‘The work is a storehouse of facts for pundits of Ecclesiastical history, and many sections of it, 
notably the record of Bishop Alnwick’s visitation of the Cathedral in 1437, have their interest for the 
lighter student of manners also.’—Academy. 


SACRAMENTARIUM LEONIANUM. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and three 


Photographs, by CHARLES LETT FELTOE, B.D. pp. xix+ 244, and 3 folding fac- 

simile pages, 1896. 8vo. (Pub. ras. 6d. net) 6s, 

This seventh century MS., also called Sacramentarium Veronense by Assemani in his Codex 
1 


Liturgicus Eccl. Univ., now printed for the first time in England, has been edited by Mr. Feltoe from 
collations of the original manuscript at Verona. 


‘Mr. Feltoe’s edition of this ancient Latin Prayer Book is a worthy companion to Mr. Wilson's 
Gelasian Sacr tary.’ — Notes and i 


BEZAE CODEX CANTABRIGIENSIS. Being an exact copy, in ordinary type, of 
the celebrated uncial Graeco-Latin MS. of the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Written early in the sixth century, and presented to the University of 
Cambridge by Theodore Beza, A.D. 1581. Edited, with a critical Introduction, 
Annotations, and Facsimiles, by FREDERICK H. SCRIVENER. pp. lxiv+453. 1864. 
4to. (Pub. tos. 6d.) 6s. 


Dr. Scrivener’s work forms an indispensable companion to the great facsimile reproduction of the 
MS. issued by the University of Cambridge last year (1899). 


ECCLESIASTICAL HERALDRY. By joum WoopwarD. One Volume. 8vo. 
400 pages of letterpress, with 32 plates of Arms printed in metal and colours, 
4 plates in black and white, and a complete Index. (500 copies printed, 1894.) 
A small number of copies now offered in half-morocco. 245. 
HERMAS IN ARCADIA, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By J. RENDEL HARRIs. 
pp. 83. 1896. Royal 8vo. (Pub. 5s.) 25. 6d. 
Contents :—{1) Hermas in Arcadia ; (2) On the Angelology of Hermas (with a letter by Dr. Hort) ; 
(3) Prester John’s Library ; (4) Presbyter Gaius and the Fourth Gospel ; (5) Euthalius and Eusebius. 
‘In the following pages I have reprinted two essays which throw some light on critical — 


connected with the text and interpretation of that famous early Christian book known as the Shepherd 
of Hermas.’—Preface. 


ST. AUSTIN AND HIS PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. The Hulsean Lectures, 1885, by WM. CUNNINGHAM, B.D. 
pp. xiii+ 283. 8vo. (Pub. 125. 6d.) 45. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Introduction; Truth and the ibility of obtaining it ; The Origin of Evil and the 
Punishment of Sin; Human Freedom and the Divine Will; The Kingdom of God and the Means of 


Grace ; Appendix. 
A detailed list will be sent on application. 
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